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A  Tour  in  Greece  and  the  Levant  has  now 
little  chance  of  awakenifig  Art^  general  interest, 
or  of  exciting  the  curiosity  of  die  public.  But,  as 
travellers  in  the  East  are  daily  becoming  more 
numerous,  the  demand  for  such  works  a£  may 
contain  any  information  upon  the  mode  of  travel- 
ling, the  method  of  seeing  the  places  and  objeclE 
of  interefil,  comprised  in  a  tour,  &c.,  is  naturally 
on  the  increase.  To  visit  the  classic  soil  of  Greece 
and  cross  the  plains  of  Asia— to  see  Constan- 
tinople, and  travel  through  Turkey  in  Europe  — 
would  have  been  considered,  a  few  years  ago,  do 
ordinary  undertaking,  and  few  would  have  at- 
tempted such  a  tour  without  contemplating  a 
long  absence  from  home,  and,  perhaps,  the  in- 
curring of  some  danger  in  the  enterprise.     But 
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these  little  volumes  will  show  that  all  this  may 
be  accomplished  in  "  a  summer's  excursion,"  with 
very  little  more  risk  of  health  and  safety  than  a 
tour  on  the  Continent  would  include.  The 
Author  does  not  pretend  to  have  made  any  new 
discoveries,  but  merely  offers  his  Journal  Book, 
written  during  ilie  tour,  to  any  who  may  wish  to 
follow  the  same  route.  He  has  not  scrupled  to 
embody  the  observations  of  former  travellers  in 
his  own,  whenever  they  tended  to  illustrate  the 
subject  in  hand ;  and  he  is  not  aware  of  having 
made  any  attempts  at  originality.  Why  such  a 
"  Diary"  should  be  published,  "  there  is  no  reason 
to  be  rendered."  It  has  been  thought  important, 
in  those  countries  where  the  distances  are  not 
measured,  and  are  difficult  to  h^  ascertained  be- 
fore-hand, to  mark  them  as  accurately  as  the 
mode  of  reckoning  by  time  would  allow  ;  and  if 
any  future  traveller  should  derive  any  conve- 
nience from  this,  especially  in  the  journey  from 
Constantinople  to  Belgrade,  he  will  not  be  so 
much  indebted  to  the  writer  of  the  "  Diary  "  as 
to  the  diligence  and  activity  of  his  youthful  com- 
panions and  pupils,  Lord  George  Paget,  the 
Honourable  Thomas  Knox,  and  Mr.  John  Butler 
S.  C.  Wandesforde. 
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The  manner  in  which  Constantinople  lias  been 
Ireatetl  arose  from  the  want,  as  it  appeared  to  tlie 
Author,  of  some  such  description  ;  for,  although 
there  are  many  sketches  and  descriptions  of  the 
interior  (which  are,  however,  no  longer  true), 
it  is  difficult  to  meet,  in  a  convenient  form,  with 
any  topographical  view,  so  as  to  put  the  stranger 
in  the  way  of  a  classical  study  of  the  capital 
of  the  Eastern  Empire ;  on  this  account  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  introduce  a  plan  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  topography  of  the  city. 

The  letters  addressed  to  private  individuals, 
whom  the  Author  has  the  honour  to  call  his 
correspondents,  convey,  in  a  more  convenient 
form  than  the  chapters  would  have  admitted  of, 
certain  kinds  of  information :  they  were,  for  the 
most  part,  written  from  [he  places  whose  dates 
they  bear,  and  if  not  all  received,  were  intended 
for  that  purpose. 

The  reader  will  easily  understand,  that,  as 
many  books  of  reference  cannot  be  conveyed  in 
a  journey  which  is  chiefly  to  be  perforpied  on 
horseback,  the  references  could  only  be  made 
when  there  was  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
A  4 
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recollections  of  reading  with  the  sources  of  them. 
But  these,  and  the  necessary  corrections  depend- 
ent ui>on  them,  are  nearly  all  that  has  been 
added  to  the  "  Diary,"  as  originally  written,  dur- 
ing the  <^  Summer's  Excursion/' 

iSt.  JohfCi  College,  Cambridge y 
July  9.  1836. 
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Addressed  to  Mrs.  Colyar,  at  Rome. 

Otranlo,  April  2B.  1&34. 

SiKcB  mj  dc^rtnre  from  Rome,  I  bave  more  thui. 
once  TeesUeil  to  mind  your  remarke,  that  '  Classical 
ToucB  and  Travels  in  the  East  are  generally  desti* 
tule  of  that  kind  of  plain  and  useful  information 
which  an  inexperienced  traveller  Elands  ao  much  in 
need  of;'  and  if  I  had  set  out  with  the  determin' 
fttion  of  writing  a  Tour  in  Greece  and  (he  Levant, 
I  could  not  have  had  a  better  outfit  than  your 
■ptighlly  injunctions:  '  Pray  icU  u«  how  peopli 


t 
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M  Greece,  anil  what  tiley  are  to  do  nhen  they  get 
tbere  ;  point  us  out  the  road,  and  ihe  mode  of  tra- 
Teliing,  that  we  may  follow  you  ever  ihe  Morea  and 
Aeia  Minor,  if  we  like  :  we  know  already  the  anti- 
quities of  those  countries,  —  we  have  Doduell  and 
&)1.  Leake.'  There  seems  lo  be  eomething  in  our 
nature  repuguatit  to  plainnese  of  speech,  unless  it  be 
thtt  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  it  renders  it  ao  rare. 
There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you  exactly 
how  I  have  arrived  at  Otranio,  drawn  as  far  as  Lecce 
by  four  horses  in  a  large  coach  furnished  by  the  re- 
nowned Angrisani ;  but  1  couhl  never  get  post  the 
eonnlry  of  the  Samnites  without  Eome  allnsion  to 
the  "  Caudine  Forks,'*  nor  look  upon  the  Apulian 
mounUins  without  invoking  the  genius  of  the  Ve- 
nusinian  hard.  I  could  never  conceal  the  gloom 
wliich  sometimes  steals  over  the  spirits  of  the  tra- 
veller, wlten  he  <inds  iiimself  alone  in  the  midst  of 
Ihousands  who  have  no  sympathy  with  his  feelings ; 
am  yet  the  tumuituoua  joy  which  sometimes  tills 
his  breaal,  when  he  "  carols  away  idle  sorrow " 
kinidst  the  splendour  of  nature's  solitude.  Besldea, 
what  traveller  could  endure  to  be  pitied  as  -'the 
man  who  can  go  from  Dan  to  Beershtba  and  say  all 
is  barren  V  Rather  tliati  suffer  tbia,  he  will  almost 
faint  [he  wilderness  as  a  garden  of  rosea,  ami  draw 
Upon  the  resources  of  his  imagination ;  lie  will  relate 
incidents  that  never  occurred,  for  the  avowed  purpose 
»f  illuslraling  the  manners  of  the  people;  and  if  he 


haE  the  faculty  of  representing  fictitious  thiDgs  U 
real,  he  will  beguile  his  readers  into  admiration  u 
they  cease  to  look  for  truth.  Now,  although  I  will 
not  undertake  to  strangle  thought,  nor  bury  in  obli- 
vion the  irapressiouB  which  the  Bcetiea  1  am  to  Tisit 
may  make  upon  my  mind;  although  I  maybe  tempted, 
to  soliloquise,  and  sometimes  take  a  page  out  of  his- 
tory, or  a  Une  from  a  poet ;  I  will  never  knowingly 
misstate  a  fact  for  the  purpose  of  embelhahing  my 
Diary  :  if  fiction  there  be,  it  Bhall  lie  ohviouH ;  but  if 
1  have  any  information  to  commutucate  to  my  cor<. 
respondents,  it  ehall  at  least  be  accurate — and  this,  I 
think,  will  be  nearly  all  you  will  have  accottipliaheti 
by  the  injunctions  you  kid  upon  me  at  parting,  fiut^ 
by  adopting  this  path  of  simplicity,  I  shall  huve  ac> 
complished  much  in  rendering  my  Cask  comparativelj 
easy.  1  am  pledged  to  neither  ttcience,  statisiios,  nor 
history.  The  "useful  information"  maybe  gives 
■without  reference  to  any  previous  acquirements,  anA  ■ 
iiappily  for  me  that  it  may !  I  possess  not  that  geoi-  1 
logieing  penetration  which  finds  "eermonsin  stones;" 
nor  that  botanical  science  which  discovers  a  new 
world  in  the  physiology  of  a  plant,  I  can  neither 
draw  with  a  "  camera  lucida,"  nor  paint  the  costumet 
of  the  "  kirlled"  Albanian,  nor  sketch  the  "  turbaned 
Turk ; "  my  knowledge  is  limited  to  some  of  the  old 
embattled  plains  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia ;  and  to 
a  few  sentences  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  which  I 
understand  were  delivered  on  the  banks  of  the  lliss 
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If  I  am  capable  of  malcing  a  few  observations  upon 
men  and  their  actions^  I  owe  it  to  having  conversed 
with  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  my  species ;  and 
if  I  shall  be  found  to  dwell  tbo  Idng  upon  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  a  country^  some  apology 
will  readily  be  inferred  from  the  preconceived  notions 
with  which  I  may  be  supposed  to  have  set  out.  If 
I  know  myself^  I  am  in  this  instance  free  from  am- 
bition. And  as  I  intend  to  put  on  no  fetters  but 
those  of  truth  and  the  honest  convictions  of  my  own 
mind^  I  may  occasionally  be  thought  too  free  and 
eaay ;  but  what  I  principally  dread  is^  to  be  thought 
tedious  and  unprofitable.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of 
my. Diary  from  Naples  to  Otranto,  and  as  this  is,  a 
journey  I  have  never  seen  described  by  any  Italian 
touristy  you  have  my  full  permission  to  impart  tQ 
Mrs.  Starke  as  much  of  it  as  may  be  thought  advise- 
abl?  to  insert  in  the  next  edition  of  her  ^^  Information 
ibr  Travellers." 

I  am^  ice 


»■';  , 


CHAPTER  I. 


There,  too,  tbe  ti 


1  spread  ilB  witlun-y  Toljage  vide. 


}tVTF.R  quitting  Naples,  the  ruad  to  Ai'eDino  runt 
thiough  a  country  much  resembJing  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Capua,  and  traverses  Pomighano  d'Arco  and 
the  villages  of  Marignano,  Gallo,  or  Gallucdo,  tintil 
Avella,  with  its  castle  in  ruins,  appears  on  the  left. 
Nbla,  where  the  Emperor  Augustus  ended  his  da^, 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Calvarini ;  and  after 
passiDg  this,  the  road  runs  between  two  chains  of 
hills  to  Bajaiio  and  Cardinale;  the  latter  plate  being 
eighteen  miles  from  Naples.  Travellers  are  particu- 
laily  recommended  to  carry  their  own  cold  turkeys, 
for  the  miserable  inn  at  Cardinale  affords  no  food, 
and  very  Utile  shelter.  At  Mugnano  is  the  ahrine 
of  St.  Philumcna,  the  patroness  of  this  district.  A 
waxen  image,  bedecked  ia  embroidered  robes,  and 
enriched  with  a  profusion  of  precious  stones,  pro- 
duces the  revenue  of  the  church  and  adjoining  c 

i  it  requires  twelve  candles  to  be  lighted  beforsi  J 


,  The  second  day's  journey,  to  Ariano,  is  only  twen- 
ly-eix  railpB,  the  first  seven  of  which  run  through' 
TalJcys  smiling  with  abundance.  The  ascent  to  Tor- 
Tione  is  steep  and  nigged,  and  not  quite  free  from  the 
Incursions  of  banditti :  a  military  stationj  consiatine 
of  eight  Neapohtan  warriors,  is  considered  necessary 
for  the  security  of  travellers.  Monte  Fubco,  atand- 
ing  on  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  screens  BeneTentum 
from  view  on  the  right.  The  Alp-like  Monte  Chiu- 
sano,  sprinkled  with  snow,  rises  boldly  on  the  left; 
and  from  the  top  of  the  ascent  is  an  extensive  pro- 
spect of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  ovcrlooli  the 
"  Capitanale."  Far  spreading  valleys  reveal  their  beau- 
ties as  the  eye  wanders  towards  Ariano ;  and  the 
fields,  which  were  beginning  to  assume  their  verdant 
hue,  seemed  like  carpets  purposely  spread  over  the 
nearer  plains.  At  Grotta  Miranda  the  beauty  of  ihe 
country  ends,  save  that  the  position  of  Ariano  once 
more  exhibits  those  picturesque  features  which  gene- 
rally belong  to  Italian  towns  in  mountainous  district!. 
It  contains  about  18,000  inhabitants;  has  a  for- 
tress on  tbe  summit  of  its  mountain;  and  wpplies 
Fuggia  and  the  places  of  the  plain  around  with  wine 
and  provisions.  A  staple  commodity  of  Ariano  ia 
butter,  which  is  preserved  in  rinds  of  cheese,  and  majr 
be  transported  to  any  distance  without  eodangering  j 

Kii'Locaods  della  Prnts,  April  IS. 


it  can  be  exhibited  lo  the  gaze  of  devotion  or 
osity.    On  the  side  of  a  Terracotta  Sarcophagus,  re- 
sernblirg  those  found  in  the  catacombe  of  Rome,  is 

UiiE  inscriplion ;   '  Pax  tecum  Fi lumena;'  the 

Same,  however,  is  only  made  up  bj  putting  together 
three  distinct  fragments,  and  selecting  as  many  letters 
as  compose  it ;  and  in  this  manner,  «aid  the  inge- 
nious sacrist,  were  the  names  of  the  sainlB  and  mar- 
tyrs concealed  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Pagans, 
■whilst  the  Christiana  could  read  them  with  ease.  In 
the  same  rehquiary  are  two  torches,  sent  as  a  pions 
o'Sfering  by  the  "beloved  Ferdinand ;"  bnt  Philumena's 
body  cannot  be  both  here  and  in  the  church  of  S. 
Snsanna,  near  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  at  Rome  !  An 
ascent  begins  at  Mugnano,  which  continues,  for  foUT 
miles,  to  Monte  Forte  and  Le  Neviere.  The  scenery 
is  pretty,  and  in  descending  to  Avellino  a  rich  valley 
miena,  abounding  in  corn  and  wine.     Avellino  con. 

I  tains  about  18,000  inhabitants,  and  is  twenty-eight 
a  from  Naples.      I  found  the  inhabitants  in  the 

I  midst  of  an  eight  days'  rejoicing  in  honour  of  a  new 
[ Taint,  GeneroBo,  just  arrived,  in  mouldering  dignity, 
1  Rome.      He  works,  1  was  told,   "  innumerable 

'  Miracles,"  and  throws  the  patron  saint,  Modestino, 
into  the  shade,  1  thought,  at  first,  I  had  stumbled 
■npon  a.n  allegory.  Generosity  overwhelming  Modesty ; 
but  no,  these  were  the  real  titles  given  to  the  old  and 
w  guardian  saints  of  Avellino :  the  beauties  of  thia 
town  and  neighboarhood  are  worth  a  journey  fram 
tjftpies. 


,  The  second  day'e  joumey,  to  Ariano,  is  only  twen™ 
i  milea,  the  first  seven  of  which  run  through 
fs  smiling  with  abundance.    The  ascent  to  Tor- 
is  steep  and  rugged,  and  not  quite  free  from  the 
IE  of  banditti :   a  military  station,  consisting 
of  eight  Neapolitan  warriors,  is  considered  necessarj 
for  the  security  of  travellers.      Monte  Fubco,  Bland- 
a  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  screens  Beneventum 
view  on  the  right.    The  Alp-like  Monte  Chiu- 
,  sprinkled  with  snow,  rises  boldly  on  the  left; 
d  from   the  top  of  the  ascent  is  an  extensive  pro- 
;t  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  overlooli  the 
Iff  Capitanate."  Far Bpreadingvalleysreveal their beau- 
as  the  eye    wanders  towards  Ariano ;  and  the 
i,  which  were  beginning  to  assume  their  verdant 
ue,  seemed  like  carpets  purposely  spread  over  the 
r  pluns.     At  Grotta  Miranda  the  beauty  of  the 
Bnmntry  ends,  save  that  the  position  of  Ai 
raore  t-xliibita  those  picturesque  features  which  gel 
Bfllly  belong  to  Italian  towns  in  mountainous  districi 
<   about  1S,000  inhabitants 
tresa  on  the  summit  of  its  mountain;   and  BUppliea 
Foggia  and  the  places  of  the  plain  around  with  wine 
and  provisions.     A  staple  commodity  of  Ariano  ia 
butl«r,  which  is  preserved  in  rinds  of  cheese,  and  may 
be  transported  to  any  distance  without  endangering 
iti  Savour. 
fj'   Locaoda  della  Posla,  April  IS. 


I,  THB    OA«TAHATB. 

-  From  Ariano,  a  Bleep  descent  among  broken  h 
Usding  to  less  fertility,  leads  down  to  the  Villa  Forte^-- 
whicb,  an  inscription  sa^e,  was  honoured  in  the  last 
c^tury  by  the  royal  visit  of  iheir  Sicilian  Majesties. 
The  villa  was  only  an  appendage  to  an  iinmense 
"Caccia  Reale,"  These  royal  domains  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  were  bo  numerous  and  extenaive, 
that  they  became  a  just  cause  of  complaint  in  the 
levolulionary  times  ;  and  the  present  monarch,  also 
a  reformer,  has  found  it  expedient  to  relinquish  many 
of  his  claims  upon  those  hereditary  possessions  of 
the  crown.  At  Ponte  Bovino,  the  plains  of  Apulia 
may  be  said  to  commence,  except  that  a  barren 
mount  again  obstructs  the  view  at  the  sorry  Osteria 
of  Giardioetto.  A  road  diverges  from  Ponte  Bovino, 
by  Ordona,  to  Cerignola,  which,  in  dry  weather  and 
with  a  light  carriage,  is  just  practicable.  I  went  bj 
Foggia  for  the  sake  of  a  better  road,  thua  adding 
■bout  twelve  miles  to  the  distance ;  and,  for  about 
dx  miles,  we  were  driven  headlong  over  a  common 
witli  choice  roads  in  all  directions.  A  wilderneM, 
or.  rather  barrenness,  takes  away  all  interest  from 
this  district :  much  of  the  land  is  thrown  out  of 
cultivation,  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  could  see,  bnt 
that  it  was  not  wanted.  This,  however,  is  the  cdud- 
try  of  sportsmen,  who  wander  from  Ascoli  and  the 
neighbouring  towns,  with  the  double  object  of  plea- 
sure and  gain.  Even  the  peasants  are  armed  in  all 
directions;  and,  as  far  as  I  could  understand,  thefjj 
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do  not  always  run  after  the  same  description 
game.  Foggja  is  about  tbiriy. six  miles  from  Ariano,- 
and  ninety  from  Naples.  It  is  a  regularly  built 
town,  containing,  perhaps,  30,000  inhabitanls.  It 
presents  every  appearance  of  a  population  living  in 
prosperity,  the  fruila  of  the  industry  of  La  Puglia ; 
its  nev  promenade  will,  when  finished,  be  a  fine 
appendage  to  the  town,  and  must  be  proceeding  at  a 
considerable  cost.  Fotn  a  Tctnpietto  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  promenade,  reared  upon  an  artificial 
mound,  and  surrounded  with  mock  anliquities,  is  an 
extensive  view  of  the  plain,  which,  towards  the!', 
"Apuli  Montes,"  waa  then  waving  with  green 
but  the  eye  is  wearied  with  the  hopeless  level  on  alfll 
sides,  before  it  can  repose  on  the  low  distant  hilli  fl 
and  not  even  a  glimpse  of  the  Hadriatic  is  aSbrde^Q 

reheve  the  prospect. 

Poggia,  April  19.     Locanda  di  Itaffjelle  Faclla. 

The  third  day's  journey,  from  Foggia  to 
(forty-two  miles),  brought  me  llirough  much  of*  I 
Puglia,  of  which  the  CapitanaCe  forms  only  a  part 
—  a  wild  com  country,  with  no  clearly  defined  road 
as  far  aa  Cerignola  (sixteen  miles)  ;  and,  except  for 
a  few  olives,  secured  within  an  enclosure,  this  town 
would  be  without  a  tree  for  neveral  miles  around  i[. 
Here  1  found  I  had  stumbled  on  the  Via  Trajana, 
■■  appeared  from  an  inscription  most  legible  upon  a'-  ■ 
tnilliarium   atanding  in  its  original  position  in  thii<^ 
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public  street.  The  disiancE  marked  upon  it  is 
LXXKI.,  anil  measured  from  BrunUisiuni.  I  ga- 
thereii  from  this  ioBcription,  with  which  I  stayed  to 
converse  as  wiih  an  old  friend,  that  the  Emperor 
Traj&n,  in  that  year  of  his  reign  which  corresponds 
to  the  I04th  of  the  Christian  era,  made  the  road 
troro  Brundisium  to  Beneventum  at  his  own  ex- 
pense;—  Viamfenl,  and  not  munivit.  There  was, 
doubtless,  a  road  of  some  kind  before  Trajan  under- 
took this  splendid  addiuon  Co  the  Via  Appia ;  but  it 
■was  probably  something  like  the  present  track  from 
Foggia  to  Cerignola.  Horace,  in  his  journey  to 
Brundisium,  complains  of  the  road  after  rain ;  which 
he  certainly  would  not  have  done,  if  it  had  been 
paved  with  the  usual  hard  ailex.*  On  the  front  of 
B  church  I  read,  "  Franciscus  Pignatelli  Dux  Bi- 
sacii  Deo  Virgini  ac  Religioni.  1718."  The  de- 
scendant of  this  duke  ia  the  great  proprietor  of  the 
eouDtry,  which,  for  many  miles  around,  is  one  Toet 
eom  field  :  the  land  is  let  for  the  yearly  rent  of  sev^ 


,  *  When  a  road  was  made  with  gravel  or  small  meial  tilM 
Dur  own,  it  was  nmpl;  called  Via  strata  ;  when  paved  with 
the  usual  basaltic  lava,  it  was  Via  sitice  elrala ;  and  when 
paved  Willi  any  hard  malerial,  more  perrectly  cut  and  filled 
together, it  wasViaetralalapide  vel  saio  quadrato.  (Seethe 
remarkaofBergieruE  in  Morcellus,  de  Siylo loscrip.  p. 540.) 
"  Via  munilB,"  I  imagine,  might  indicate  any  one  of  the  me- 
Ihoda,  simply  having  ref ere  ncB  to  that "^ ''■' "* 


Via  fad 


scdj  perhaps  j 


n  fecit")  I 
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ducats  per  riibbia.  The  Lago  di  S. 
pears  at  this  distance  like  a  narrow  firth  roQnfng 
under  the  arid  Monte  degli  Angioli.  Cannoaa  is 
ifiscovered  at  the  diEtance  of  nine  milea,  partially 
ebncealed  by  an  interTening  hill  :  it  ocrupiea  the  alte 
mnd  almost  the  name  of  the  ancient  Canusiiim,  and 
'frowns  over  the  lowly  plain  where  once  stood  the 
I  Cannie.  There  are  no  Tesliges  now  lo  guide 
passing  traveller  to  the  acene  of  the  RDinan 
■  diaasters.  The  peasant's  tradition  of  the  bloody  field, 
!fce  the  "  Sanguinelto"  of  Thraaymene, "  alone  tells 
ju"  of  the  slaughter  which  happened  2l6yeara  be- 
Christ ;  but  CanuBium  tells  the  more  recent 
f  of  the  youthful  Bohemond,  who  died  and  was 
interred  in  the  cathedral  in  111  1.  His  dilapidated 
tomb  has  rescued  from  oblivion  the  malidoua  envy 
of  a  Duke  of  Tarentum. 

In  continuing  the  journey,  leaving,  as  ibe  road 
now  is,  Catmosa  on  the  right,  at  about  eleven  miles 
from  Cerignola,  the  Hadriatic  breaks  upon  the  view, 
with  the  fishing  towns  on  its  coast,  seen  from  a  barren 
hill.  Through  the  same  kind  of  country,  except  that 
the  plain  becomes  more  undulated^  the  equivocal  road 
reaches  the  Ofanlo,  leaving  the  fields  of  Cannff  on  the 
right  beyond  it.  I  had  looked  for  the  Ofanlo  with 
some  eagerness,  and  within  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
of  Barletta  1  passed  a  bridge  long  enough  to  bestride 
t}ie  utmost  overflow  of  that  impetuous  river  : 
ome  signs  of  its  wandering  propensities. 


1  volvitnr  AufidoB 


I 
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tjna/-         TJiluviem  inedilatur  agria."" 

>'BBtthe  poet  says  he  was  bom  "  ad  longe  sr 
Aufidum,"  which  immiediiilely  takes  us  up  to  th6 
mountainf ;  for  here  the  bed  and  banks  are  too  deeply 
buried  to  be  ever  heard  from  afar.  A  sturdy  square 
tower,  called  the  Torre  <!i  Ofanlo,  marks  ihe  spot 
where  the  dassical  river  enters  the  stormy  Hadria. 

Barletta  is  hemmed  in  with  regular-built  nails  and 
ADgular  towerSj  built  not  unUke  the  walla  of  the 
Leonine  city  at  Rome  ;  they  are  certainly  not  so  old, 
but  they  may  have  been  made  after  the  pattern  of  the 
Ssmcenic  construction.  The  successors  of  Alphonso 
of  Arragon  (1433— 1*64)  found  this  city  convenient 
for  their  residence  when  the  vassals  of  Apulia  and 
tile  powerful  Oraini,  Duke  of  Tarentum,  raised  the 
rival  banner  of  Anjou.  Ferdinand  I.  was  crowned 
in  the  cathedral.  Sis  miles  further  on  the  coast  la 
Trani,  which  I  entered  too  late  and  left  too  early  to 
make  any  observations  upon. 

Between  Trani  and  Ban,  a  distance  of  twenty -four 
miles,  along  a  road  which  runs  near  (he  shore,  several 
towns  occur,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  six  miles  from 
one  another.  BUceglia  is  conspicuous  by  its  solid 
iquare  lower,  its  mosque-like  cupola,  and  its  tele. 


I     tiXH^ 


•  Hor,  Cam 
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graph  :  the  fortifications  axe  by  far  too  good  for 
town  of  so  little  importance,  but  this  is  owing  to  tl 
facility  of  procuring  materials.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  regularity  and  beauty  of  the  masonry  in  these 
towns — made,  too,  of  a  stone  which  is  equal  to  marble 
in  purity.  This  U  atill  more  remarkable  in  the 
houses  of  Molfela,  where  I  observed  some  elevations 
of  a  chaste  style  of  civil  archiCcctnre.  After  leaving 
the  gate  of  Molfcta,  Giovanasso  is  seen  a  few  mtl^  J 
down  the  coast,  launching  boldly  into  the  sea.  Ixt  I 
approaching  this  town,  and  continuing  my  journey  i 
towards  Bari,  1  passed  throiigh  olive  yards  and  com 
fieiitfi,  running  down  to  the  very  margin  of  the  shore. 
The  enclosures  arc  all  made  with  stone  fences;  the 
system  has  not  only  the  mcritof  economy,  but  it  clears 
the  soil  of  the  only  inoumhrance  it  appears  to  lie 
under.  Half.mined  square  towers,  with  which  this 
country  abounds,  peep  out  of  the  olive  fields,  and  are 
distinguished  at  vast  distances  over  the  whole  flat. 
There  ia  certainly  no  picturesque  beauty  in  Apulia; 
and  the  historical  interest  is  of  an  unusually  melall' 
choly  nature.  Its  fields  have  been  deluged  with  hu- 
man blood  in  the  various  contests  for  empire,  in 
which  more  than  the  fate  of  Italy  was  involved.  The 
dulses  of  Deneventum  extended  their  dominion  over 
■  large  portion  of  the  flat  couutty  reaching  fnm  the 
promontory  of  Garganus  to  this  Terra  di  Bari. 

Its  liislory  emerges  out  of  the  darli  ages  with  the 
!lorinan  conquests;  Robert  Guiscard  was  saluted  viiik^^ 


i^  IPULU. 

ibe  ticleof  Duke  of  Apulia;  but  it  can  hardly  be  raid 
whether  that  province  was  wreated  from  the  Lontbaid 
ptiacea  or  the  emperors  of  Conet&ntinDple,  A.  d,  1060. 
Roger  Guiscard  eucceiikd  to  this  title  in  11S7,  ■od 
uniting  the  province;  together  with  Calabrigj  to  the 
Other  districtB  which  now  belong  to  the  Itingdom  of 
Naples,  he  became  the  first  king  of  Sicily.  In  the 
church  of  St.  Nicolo  at  Bari  1  found  an  inscription 
to  that  effect;  it  stated  that  Roger  received,  in  that 
Basilica,  the  "  Iron  crown,"  in  1 130,  at  the  bands  of 
Anacle[ua  II,  The  authority  for  this  dale  is  as  old 
aB  the  sJKteenlh  century,  as  appear?  from  the  wuue 
iiiBcripticn.  The  Emperor  Manuel  again  rescued 
Apulia  from  the  new  Sicihan  monarch,  and  the  siege 
of  Bari  was  his  first  undertaking,  in  1155  :  the  con- 
quest was  of  short  duration,  and  Apulia  became  aguu 
incorporated  witli  the  Idngdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
But  my  recollections  of  the  "  Bari  mcenla  piscoii" 
went  beyond  the  Norman  period.  The  epithet  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  the  Roman  poet  may  mean  Out 
id  his  time  it  was  little  more  than  a  fishing  village  J 
and  it  is  not  until  the  ninth  century  that  it  becooMS 
so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  empivB. 
Although  the  valour  of  Charlemagne  had  nominaUj 
subdued  all  Italy,  it  neither  reduced  to  submiasion 
the  Lombard  dukes  of  Beneventum,  nor  expelled  the 
Saracens  from  ihc  coasts  of  Apulia.  Bari  was  their 
firm  possession.  But  Lewis,  the  greaUgrandson  of 
Charlemagne,  after  a  siege  of  four  years,  look  it  in 
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871,  "  Bari  is  now  fallen,"  he  writes  to  the  EmperM' 
Basil,  "  Tarentum  tremblcH,  Calabria  will  be  deli'- 
vered,"  &c.*  For  nearly  two  centurici  it  remained 
under  the  precarious  dominion  of  the  CsBara  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  then  it  enters  into  the  history  of  the 
Norman  ronquesla  and  the  republics  of  the  middle 
ages.  I  found  no  memorials  of  its  former  glory  or 
Ticissitudes,  except  such  may  be  descried  in  the 
hoge  fortress  which  overlooks  the  shallow  bay.  I 
sought  in  vain  for  some  monument  or  tradition  of 
Melo,  who  appeared  to  the  Normans  in  the  cavern 
of  Mount  Garganus,  in  the  f^arb  of  a  Greek,  but  in 
the  real  chsractrr  of  n  foe  to  the  Greek  emperori 
This  noble  citizen  of  Bari  died  in  Germany,  and  the 
adventures  of  his  sod  Argyrus  may  yet  form  a  sub- 
ject for  romance  or  poetry. 

My  cif-eroi'f  was  a  cobbler,  who  had  been  twelve 
years  in  (he  British  service ;  he  willingly  left  hu 
stall  to  accompany  a  party  of  the  "  noble  nation" 
around  his  native  town ;  and  lie  Etill  broke  the  King's 
English.  He  said  hii  town  bad  stood  seven  bloody 
sieges  in  ohlen  time ;  but  how  and  when,  he  was  igno- 
rant. I  believe  he  was  correct  in  his  number,  and 
seven  sieges  of  Bari  may  be  enumerated.  He  pointed 
out  the  church  of  S.  Nicolo  ;  and  behind  the  main 

idtar  I  saw  a  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the  wife 
0f  Sigismund  King   of  Poland,  bearing  date   l.'igS. 


I 
I 


•  S«  Gibbon,  Ducline  and  Fall,  ehap. 
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She  was  Che  daughter  of  John  SfoTzaGaleata;  and  the 
only  reason  for  her  monument  being  here,  that  I 
could  perceive,  waa  her  title  of  Duchcsa  of  Bari. 
Thia  church  cDnCains  a  great  number  of  ancient  gra. 
nice  columns,  groteaquely  put  togedier  in  pairs,  to 
mpport  the  aiBles.  Thia,  as  well  S9  the  cathedral 
church,  exhibits  specimens  of  the  Gi^co- Saracenic 
Kyle,  like  that  of  Pisa  and  Amalfi,  showing  a  common 
origin.  The  crypt  of  ihe  cathedral  is  gorgeous ;  the 
tower  and  belfry  stupendous  and  imposing.  Bari  ib 
defended  towards  the  sea  by  a  line  of  regular-huilt 
walls,  like  Genoa:  it  contains  about  S4,0()0  inha. 
bitanlB.  Lately  the  two  entrance  gates  liave  been 
thrown  down,  and  the  city  enlarged  with  a  fine  new 
street,  called  the  Coreo.  Tlie  other  streets,  or  rather 
lanes,  are  not  kept  clean,  but  kept  dirty  by  being 
made  the  reservoirs  for  filth.  The  Corso  and  the 
Quay  are  excepted  from  this  nuisance.  I  saw  tiro 
or  three  small  vessels  in  the  harbour,  which  my  cice. 
rone  technically  termed  "small  craft"  from  Trieste; 
■11  that  appeared  in  (he  port  of  Bari. 

Theonce  celebrated  Brundisium(Brindi3i)ianow  so 
far  left  to  its  solitary  fate,  that  the  carriage  road  dis- 
dains it;  and  from  Bari  travellers  must  now  go  across 
Italy  to  the  Bay  of  Taranlo.  The  new  road,  however, 
ia  excellent,  because  its  foundations  are  laid  by  nature 
in  hard  stone.  It  leaves  the  coast  at  Bari,  and  passea 
through  CapursD  and  Caaa  Maxima :  the  country  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  a  wilderneas,  in  which  I  w 
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DOttiing  remarkable  but  tlie  industry  of  the  peasftiitry 
in  recovering  the  land  from  i(«  stony  barrenness.  I 
sup[iose  they  know  enough  of  pohlical  economy,  not 
BO  to  employ  their  labour  without  the  prospect  of  an 
adequate  return. 

1  am  Gonictitnes  tempted  to  lake  my  eyes  away 
from  landscapes,  to  suspend  my  recollections  of  his. 
tory,  and  leave  antiquities  uiidistutbet),  for  the  sake 
of  conversing  with  living  beinga  whom  any  pecu- 
harity  in  feature  or  address  may  recommend  to  taf 
attention  ;  and  I  have  generally  found  tlie  tale  ta 
which  1  had  voluntarily  lent  my  ears  to  be  one  of 
misery  or  vexation.  Nature  is,  indeed,  shy  in  bring- 
ing forward  her  own  demerits;  but  when  the  feel- 
ings are  labouring  under  the  pain  of  injury  (real  or 
imaginary)  inflicted  upon  them  by  others,  the  suf- 
ferer is  always  glad  of  an  ear,  however  strange,  into 
which  to  pour  the  voice  of  coroplaitil.  Hence  1  have 
ever  found  the  female  sex  the  most  willing  to  com.- 
municale,  for  they  have  more  frequently  to  complain 
of  the  infidelity  of  mankind.  At  the  village  of 
Cu*u  Maeiima,  whilst  taking  some  refreshment,  I 
observed  a  figure  which  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Italian  features  or  expreseion.  Instead  of  the  jet- 
black  hair  and  dark  eyes,  there  was  a  sandy  complex- 
ion, and  eyes —  the  colour  of  an  EngUshsky;  instead 
of  the  vivacity  which  generally  distinguuhes  the  fe- 
male countenance  in  Italy,  thcrewas  tliatround-faced 
sobriety  which  belongs  to  the  Transalpine  character: 


I 


I 


I  im mediately  set  down  this  peraon  in  my  own  mind 
as  a  German  :  she  was  accoinpaniiid  by  a  little  girl 
of  about  ten  years  of  age,  partaking  of  the  mother's 
features;  but,  in  other  respects,  showed  an  Italian 
origin.  My  case  was  therefore  made  out  before  I 
asked  a  single  question.  A  German  womanj  I  said, 
having  married  a  Neapolitan  :  but  this  did  not  satisfy 
my  curiosity  ;  I  was  anxious  to  know  how  she  had 
•  found  her  way  to  a  solitary  and  uninviting  place 
like  "  Caea  Massima: ''  besides,  as  she  sat  at  the 
table  of  mine  boet,  helping  her  little  daughter  to  a 
few  shreds  of  "liouille,"  she  appeared  to  be  labour- 
ing under  some  mental  depression  ;  and  the  impa- 
tience with  which  she  ordered  the  ragged  "risto- 
latore"  to  supply  her  numerous  demands,  convinced 
me  that  some  e^ieitement  was  still  working  in  her 
temper.  To  ask,  a  person  whom  chance  may 
throw  in  the  way  —  but  especially  a  female  — 
who  she  is,  and  where  she  comes  from,  would  be 
thought,  in  England,  a  very  difficult  question  ;  but, 
on  the  Continent,  if  it  be  done  according  to  the 
standard  ndea  of  politeness,  it  is  the  easiest  question 
of  all.  The  facility  of  obtaining  information  from 
a  well-regulated  police,  upon  the  birtli,  parentage, 
and  education  of  a  stranger,  renders  concealment  of 
any  kind  hopeless,  and  a  mysleriouB  air  dangerous  : 
hence  the  foreigner  very  easily  gliiles  into  the  notion 
that  every  man  may,  with  propriety,  ask  him  both 
liis  Dime  and  business.      The  only  thing  to  \ie  ob- 


served,  is,  to  put  the  question  i 
singular ;    and    with    Monsieur 
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I  the  third  person 
r  Madame  as  a 
[  France,  or  wherever  the  French 
language  is  the  medium  of  communication,  the 
"inquisitive  traveller"may  accomplish  any  thing. 
Madame  eilAllemaadepeut-etTejViaM  quite  enough  to 
elicit  the  whole  history  of  this  unfortunate  woman 
and  her  daughter.  Her  native  Eoil  was  Bavaria  ; 
but  she  had  been  imported  into  Italy  along  with  the 
Austrian  troops,  at  the  period  of  the  Neapolitan  in- 
Left  a  widow,  but  with  ample 
she  preferred  the  climate  and 
to  the  frosty  plains  of  Munich. 
1  the  E3me  house  where  she  had 
fixed  her  residence,  there  lodged  a  young  Btudent  in 
anatomy,  who  always  answered  to  the  name  of 
Ludovico  ;  and  as  they  were  destined  to  meet  con- 
tinually upon  the  same  staircase,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
conceive  how  they  became  acquainted ;  besides,  Lu- 
liovico  played  ihe  violoncello,  and  occasionally  sung 
a  cavatina  from  the  best  operaa ;  all  which  stole 
sweetly  upon  the  ears  of  his  fair  neighbour.  But 
having  left  his  native  Terra  di  Bar!  with  a  slender 
purse,  he  soon  found  he  must  either  relinquish  his 
studies  or  procure  some  further  means  of  support. 
The  widow,  now  consoled  by  the  balmy  atmosphere 
of  Naples,  and  the  hopes,  however  distant,  of  being 
united  to  Ludovico,  undertook  to  pay  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  his  education,  and  to  add  whatever  m\^Vv^ 
c  2 


surrecHon  i 
means  of  living, 
scenery  of  Naples 
It  happened  that  ii 


I 


I 


so  J 

be  thouglit  eiiougl)  to  make  him  not  only  a  skiliul 
anatomist,  but  a  physician  of  the  first  degree.  II 
waE  of  course  a  condition  well  understood,  that  Lu- 
dovico  was  to  espouse  the  widow,  and,  in  return,  re- 
ceive the  enjoyment  of  her  remaining  fortune.  The 
young  Italian  not  only  consented,  but  performed  his 
engagement  faithfully ;  and  hitherto  the  Bavarian 
bride  knew  nothing  but  felicity.  But  when  the  time 
came  for  leaving  Naples  to  return  to  his  native  vil- 
lage, Ludovico  made  some  projiositions  which  threw 
alarm  and  suspicion  into  the  breast  of  his  wife. 
He  asked  for  nothing  leaa  than  the  half  of  her  for- 
tune, and  added,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  her  behind 
him  with  the  infant  which  their  union  had  already 
been  blessed  with.  The  marriage  vow  appeared  a 
more  solemn  tic  in  the  eyes  of  the  German  lady. 
She  followed  Ludovico  faithfully  to  his  native  homej 
and  cheerfully  offered  to  share  with  him  her  income. 
She  followed  him  but  to  learn  a  fatal  secret,  —  that 
his  affections  had  long  been  engaged,  and  his  faith 
plighted,  to  another,  who,  also,  now  for  the  first  time 
learnt  her  cruel  destiny.  The  young  husband,  see- 
ing again  the  object  of  his  youliiful  afi'ections,  and 
all  his  former  love  returning,  became  impatient  of 
his  lawful  bride,  and  invidiously  compared  the  soft 
charms  of  his  Carohna  with  the  rigid  features  of  his 
Bavarian  spouse.  For  three  years  and  a  half,  said 
the  distracted  woman,  he  has  tried,  by  insults  and 
ill-treatment,  to   drive  me  awny  from   his  home. 


Here  she  stopped  to  pay  her  tribute  to  nature,  and 
burst  into  tears.  It  is,  she  continued,  as  soon  a> 
grief  permitted  her  to  speak,  —  it  is  that  he  may- 
marry  another,  that  I  am  to  be  dishonoured  —  ba^ 
nished  upon  pretest  of  not  being  liis  lawful  wife, 
and  without  having  any  impassion  on  this  child, -~ 
and  here  she  suddenly  caught  the  child  in  her  amiH} 
and  clasped  it  fondly  to  her  bosom,  and  remained 
for  some  moments  in  silence.  The  httle  arras  which 
had  clasped  the  mother's  neck,  us  ivy  clings  to  its 
support,  were  then  gently  disentangled  ;  and  after 
a  wistful  gaze  iq  the  countenance  of  her  beloved 
daughter,  she  sealed  the  burst  of  maternal  affection 
with  a  kiss  :  when  this  ebullition  was  over,  she  in- 
veighed bitWrly  against  her  faithless  Ludovico,  and 
Towed,  that  although  she  was  in  tliat  secluded 
region,  without  a  friend,  she  would  never  go  forth 
into  the  world  as  the  discarded  wife  of  him  she  had 
lawfully  married,  nor  brand  the  child  of  her  love 
with  the  mark  of  unmerited  disgrace.  1  could  not 
but  praise  her  strong  sense  of  virtue  ;  and  1  besought 
her  to  trust  lo  that  Providence,  who,  when  he  eees 
good,  can  heal  the  wounds  of  misfortune.  She  had  no- 
thing to  reproach  Carolina  with,  she  said  ;  Ludovico 
had  deceived  them  both,  and  made  them  both  un- 
happy. Your  feelings,  said  I,  are  generous.  Alas  ! 
poor  lady ;  may  He  who  shields  the  oppressed  from 

p-HRODg  be  your  protector  and  guide. 

V  Gioja  (34  miles  from  Dili),  April  21. 
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No  country  can  be  more  uninterearing,  in  every 
point  of  view,  thsD  the  open  track  which  contiiiueB 
from  Gipja  to  where  the  road  parses  at  the  foot  of 
Mollola,  3.  town  about  eleven  miles  distant  from 
Taranto,  and  situated  on  a  barren  mountain  ;  nor 
could  the  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  with  the 
eorn  fields  and  olives  in  the  foreground,  raise  a 
single  emotion,  by  its  natural  beauty,  ia  my  disap- 
pointed mind.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  singled 
out  a  hopeless  flat  country  always  for  their  special 
admiration,  as  the  Neapolitans  now  talk  with  dehght 
of  the  Terra  di  Bari.  I  glanced  at  the  large  village 
of  Palegiano,  shining  white  amidst  the  green  corn. 
Massafra  is  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
interspersed  with  tufts  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  but, 
when  near  it,  it  assumes  a  most  singular  appearance. 
The  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  perforated  and  worked 
into  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  by  no  other  hand 
than  that  of  nature.  The  houses  stand  on  the  brink 
uf  a  narrow  valley,  or  rather  chasm,  worked  through 
the  rock  by  the  action  of  running  water.  The  walls 
of  the  chasm  itself,  so  curiously  formed,  appeared 
to  me  to  resemble  the  concretionary  stone  made  by 
the  waters  of  the  Silarus;  it  U  therefore  of  the  na- 
ture of  travertine  stone,  but  has  certainly  a  greater 
mixture  of  buoyant  maleriaU.  The  scanty  streams 
of  the  Patimisco  and  Tnra,  and,  at  no  great  distance, 
the  Oaleso,  run  among  the  aged  ohve  trees  whi^i 
cover  the  country  around  Taranto. 


This  city,  the  ebadow  of  so  great  a 

T  of  the  gulf,  upon  a  slightly  elevated  rockj 


I  vhichiu  thispkceonlybinila  thei 
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I  if  the  Bea,  irhich  fioda  a  passage  inland,  is  called  the    ' 


LMare 


)  the  t 


e  Piccolo : 
l  Jaidge  thrown  over  the  end  of  this  lake,  which  thus 
I  gommunicates   again   by  the  town  witli  the   "  Mace 
I  Graude."     This  is  it  email  porliaa  of  the  bay,   ter- 
fi  niinated   towards   the   south  by  tlie  Funto  S.  Vito, 
f  Kod  at  the  other  extremity  by  the  Isoktta  S.Mcolo; 
[  Ihe  flat  ugly  inlands  of  ?t.  Peter  and  Si.  Paul  lie  in 
I  the  midst.      I  could  distinguish  the  distant  Une  of 
[  fountains  which  enclose  the  gulf  on  the  Calabrian 
lotlung  is  to  be  seen  in  the  contrary  direo 
["tiwi  beyond   the  Pun  to   S.  Vito.     The  fortifications, 
I  ibrming  a  rampart  towards  the  sea,  are  preserved ; 
I  luid  the  "  Casteiio,"  garrisoned  with  a  few  soldiers, 
'    presents  a  most  formidable  aspect.      It  immediately 
connectH   the   Mare  Piccolo  with  the  Mare  Giand^  j 
where   it   is   Sanked   with   immeniie  towers.      The  I 
population    is   estimated    at    18,000    souls.       The 
great  article  of  commerce  is  oil ;    the  whole  country, 
indeed,  from   Bari    to   Otranto,    is,   more    or   less, 
olive-yards.      Taranto  contains  a  cathedral  of  some 
renown,  and  confers  the  title  and  dignity  of  Arch- 
bishop.    The  see  has  remained  vacant  ever  since  the 
death  of  the  late  learned  prelate,  who  died  at  the  full 
I    age  of  eighty-two :   he  is  burled  in  front  of  the  high 
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altar,  but  the  inscription  intended  to  record  his  fame 
and  virtues  is  already  nearly  effaced  by  the  rude 
tread  of  the  inhabitants.  The  interior  of  this  edifice 
is  arranged  in  the  Greek  style ;  it  is  supported  by 
aereral  ancient  columns  of  gtanite  and  white  marble 
—  all  the  remains  1  could  discover  of  Tarentum. 
The  chapel  of  S.  Cataldo  is  one  of  the  richest  incruBt. 
Btions  I  ever  saw,  being  inlaid  with  jiieire  ilure,  like 
the  work  of  the  Florentines.  The  altar  is  particu- 
larly rich  ;  behind  it  are  two  columns  of  verd'  antico 
supporting  the  reliquiary,  with  silver  doors.  In  the 
sacristy  I  was  shown  the  episcopal  ornaments  of 
S.  Cataldo  —  the  ring  which  he  wore,  the  very  cross 
which  he  used,  which  is  inscribed  with  his  name  — 
the  whole  exhibiting  a  profusion  of  emeralds  and 
rubies.  1  was  not  aware  that  S.  Cataldo  was  an 
Irishman,  nor  do  1  yet  know  by  what  process  he 
became  the  patron  saint  of  the  Tarentini.  I  observed 
the  flank  of  a  sepulchre ;  round  the  borders  of  it  were 
some  Gothic-Latin  characters,  among  which  I  read 
the  name  of  Franciscus,  Duke  of  Tarentum.  But, 
although  Taranto  offers  no  natural  beauties,  how  fiiU 
of  historical  interest  and  classical  recollection  !  Who, 
in  taking  a  wide  survey  of  this  gulf,  can  forbear  to 
conjure  up  the  spirit  of  Pythagoras,  and  revolve  the 
maxims,  so  painfully  near  the  truth,  of  the  Italian 
sect.  Here  was  the  ancient  Sybaria,  destroyed,  500 
years  before  tlie  Christian  era,  by  the  neighbouring 
"  Crotoniatff,"  who  afterwards  became  so  "  flourish- 
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Ling   in   all   manner  of  wealth,"   tliat  they  could  hire 

f  -Zeuxis  to  paint  pictures  for  llieir  temple  of  Juno.* 

e  Pyirhus  landed  from  EpiruE,  and  maintained  his 

.    ground  for  two  years,  whilst  he  might  be  said  to  be 

L.tettching  the  Romans  the  art  of  war.    And  how,  in 

■looking  over  the  blue  waters  which  lave  the  Heel  of 

■  Italy,  forget  the  song  of  Aiion  +,  or  refuse  to  hear 

t.&e  piteous  accents  of  Archytas  l)egging  that  a  par- 

1  tide   of   sand   may   be   thrown  upon  his  unhuried 

I.COrpEe.  I     But  1  miss  the  sheep  which  fed  on  the 

bsnka  of  the  sweet   Galesua  §  ;   and  there  are  few 

places  which  will  more  effectually  teach  us  to  live 

upon  recollecdons  of  the  past,  whereby  we  frame  a 

country  and  beings  for  ourselves,  than  the  "  Laccdse- 

monium  Tarenium." 

The  new  road  no  longer  pssses  by  Grottaglie,  which 
appears  conspicuously  at  the  foot  of  a  low  mountain ; 
but,  leaving  Fagiano  on  the  right,  it  reaches,  after 
sixteen  miles  of  the  same  uninteresting  country,  the 
poor  Tillage  of  Sava. 

I  travelled  from  Sava  to  Guagnano,  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  miles,  over  a  marshy  and  ugly  plain. 
Wherever  the  Hoil  is  rescued  from  the  dominion  of 
stone,  there  are  patches  of  corn  and  olive  trees. 
Oria  and  its  marshes  lie  on  the  right;  an  horizon  | 


'  Cicero  de  Inveolione,  lib.  ii. 
t  Herodol.  lib.  i.  Clio.  cap.  2 
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which  sometimes  appears  like  the  sea  on  the  left : 
the  town  of  Noia^  notwithstanding  its  name^  is  a 
relief.  I  arrived  at  Lecce  at  half  after  three  p.  m^ 
just  hefore  the  torrents  began  to  fall^  but  no  Vettu- 
rino  of  Lecce  was  bold  enough  to  attempt  the  marshy 
roads  to  Otranto  before  the  following  morning.  The 
patron  saint  of  this  city  is  Irene^  who  has  a  large 
church  erected  to  her  honour.  The  buildings  in 
general  are  approaching  to  magnificence ;  and  such 
is  the  facility  with  which  materials  are  procured^ 
that  even  in  the  most  wretched  villages  we  find 
large  piles  of  building  like  palaces^  and  towers  which 
reach  to  the  sky^  like  the  one  at  Lecce  near  the 
college  and  cathedral.  An  inscription  over  the  gate 
tells  how  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  received  by 
the  ^'  populus  Lupiensis,*'  when  he  was  driven  to 
their  coasts  in  1547.  They  have  a  singular  me- 
thod here  of  torturing  columns^  and  piling  in- 
scriptions^ almost  unintelligible^  one  above  another. 
The  palace  of  the  governor  is  almost  royal ;  the  Villa 
PubbUca  is  rising  with  a  certain  degree  of  luxury  ; 
and  a  road  reaching  to  the  Hadriatic^  six  miles  in 
lengthy  is  soon  to  become  the  grand  promenade  of 
the  Lecce  people. 

April  23. 1834. 
* 

The  distance  from  Lecce  to  Otranto  is  twenty- 
four  miles.  Melindura  is  the  halfway  village  ;  from 
hence  the  road  is  barely  practicable  for  a  carriage^ 
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I    eyen  in  dry  weather  ;  and  we  found  ourselves  iii- 

I    debteJ   to  the   last   year's   journey  of   hh    Sicilian 

I    Majesty,  through  tliis  extreme  part  of  his  domiiiimiBj 

I    for  any  road  at  all.     A  Caralella,  however,   dashes 

fiirough  erery  thing,  and,  within  the  twelve  miles 

I    Jnst  mentioned,   there  was   variety    enough  for  its 

prowess.       We    entered   upon    an   almost  trackless 

moor,  drove  over  ploughed  fields,  sunk  into  ditches, 

were  hemmed  in  between  walls  wherever  olive  trees 

I    occurred  ;  and,  finally,  the  contents  of  one  caratella 

,    poured  out  upon  a  muddy  road,  not  without  risk  of 

V  life  and  limb  ;  such  is  the  state  of  the  Heel  of  Itftlf^ 

I   Hydrnntum   has   kept   pace  with  the  BurroimdiB^I 

I  BceneB.  * 

I       The  Romans  preferred  Brundisinm  to  HydruQ- 

I    tarn  for  their  communications  with  the  East ;  and 

>"  had    some  reasons    which    the   deacendanls    of   the 

"  Salentini"  have  not  now  to  weigh  against  Otranto, 

especially   since   Greece  has  become  a  nation,   and 

England  rules  over  the  Ionian  Isles.    But  how  make  a 

road  from  Lecce  ?  or  remodel  the  deserted  harbour  and 

boilJ  a  lazaretto  ?    Thus  is  lapygia  doomed  to  eternal 

Eolilude,  unless  another  Diedalus  should  aUght  upon 

the  promontory,  and  found  a  new  dominion  !     The 

distance  across  from  Hydruntum  lo  Vallona  (Anion) 

is  reckoned  by  Pliny  to  be  fifty  miles  ;   but  this  is 

not  the  shortest  cut,  for   the  nearest  point  in   the 

Cape  Lingnetta  is  not  more  than  forty  miles.      Thia 

I   would  have   made   a  great  difference  in   the  bridgt  1 


I 


nbich  Pompey  proposed  to  throw  over  the  gulf,  and 
which  if  he  had  accompli  shed,  I  should  not  now 
have  been  waiting  for  a  Corfu  packet!  If  Pyrrhus 
ever  had  such  a  splendid  notion,  it  might  probably 
have  grown  out  of  his  desire  to  get  safe  back  to  the 
coast  of  Epirus.  The  only  Roman  remains  I  found 
here,  were  two  dedicatory  altars,  nicely  fitted  into 
the  entrance  of  the  Syndic's  house ;  fortunately, 
their  inscriptions  were  turned  outwards  and  the 
right  way  np :  the  one  was  to  Marcus  Aurelius ;  the 
other  to  his  colleague  Verus,  which  I  copied.  The 
granite  columns  in  the  cathedral,  however,  are  evi- 
dently ancient.  In  the  Norman  conquest  of  Apulia 
(1040),  Otrauto  was  one  of  the  places  which  was 
saved  to  the  Greek  empire  ;  forty  years  later  it  ex- 
hibited the  busy  scene  of  an  embarkation  of  the 
innumerable  troops  which  Robert  Guiscard  led  to 
the  siege  of  Dutazzo.  Gaita,  his  wife,  and  the 
youthful  Bohemond,  with  a  train  of  1300  knights, 
assembled  with  30,000  followers,  a  motley  throng, 
and  150  vessels  floated  in  this  now  deserted  harbour.* 
In  walking  along  the  low  rocky  shore,  I  could  only 
people  the  coast  and  its  inlets  with  the  Norman 
adventurers,  and  shudder  at  the  view  of  the  Acroce- 
raunian  mountains. 

The  present  aspect  of  Otranto  takes  us  down  to 
more  recent  times ;  the  castle  (now  Gurmounted  by 
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[~»  telegraph)  was  huilt  by  Alphonso  of  Aragon/  \ 
with  the  motive,  no  doubt,  of  eecuring  the  place 
against  a  second  attack  of  the  Turks.  The  huge 
bombs  of  granite  yet  fill  the  streets  of  Otranto, 
and  sereral  of  the  largest  are  kept  piled  up  on  the 
parapet  of  the  fortresa.  The  castle  contains  prisons, 
slablca,  8  mil],  a  chapel,  and  some  deep  recesses 
with  which  every  one  who  knows  the  "  CaaUe  of 
Otranto"  is  famiUar !  Alphonso  also  made  a  hne 
of  fortification,  and  a  circular  bulwark  reaching  for 
about  600  feet  on  the  land  side.  These  were  joined 
to  others  which  had  previously  existed,  perhaps 
ever  since  the  Saracens,  and  are  yet  to  he  traced. 
A  Blight  addition  to  the  fortifications,  and  some  re- 
paifii,  Gtand  as  a  memorial  of  the  reign  of  King 
Jehoiakin. 

At  the  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
town,  a  soiilary  square  tower,  called  the  Torre  degl' 
Orti,  fidU  wears  tlie  marks  of  a  bombardment  on  the 
side  looking  towards  the  sea.  The  Torre  del  Serpe 
was  built  by  the  aid  of  the  Venetians  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, and  was  intended  as  the  lantern  for  the  extensiye 
port  which  seems  rather  to  have  been  planned  than 
attempted  :  an  open  country,  oTerlooked  by  the  wild 
tower,  furnishes  the  revenue  of  the  archbishop.  In 
an  inscription  over  the  gale,  aUusion  is  made  to  the 
piety  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  with  reference  to 
"  Salentine"  martyrs,  — those,  no  doubt,  who 
erishcd   at  the  siege   of  Otranto  by    Mahomet  II. 
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(1481),  when  all  Europe  was  thrown  into  dismay. 
The  injury  done  to  the  groteEque  mosaic  pavement 
in  the  cathedral  was  caused  hy  the  trampling  of  the 
Turkish  casalry,  when  the  sacred  edifice  was  turned 
into  a  stable.  The  bridge  which  stands  before  the 
gate  was  erected,  in  lfi25,  by  Annibal  of  Turtura, 
who  is  said,  in  an  inscription  on  the  wall,  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  Carthaginian  in  military  valour, 
hut  superior  in  virtue.  In  his  day,  Philip  IV.  was 
king,  and  Alvarez  Toledo  viceroy  of  Naples.  I 
observed  a  regular  portcullis,  which  I  was  inclined 
to  believe  was  left  by  the  Saracens,  for  Otranto,  as 
well  as  Ban,  was  under  their  precarious  sway.  The 
three  distinguished  characters  of  Otranto  at  the 
present  day  are,  the  British  consul  (a  Neapolitan), 
the  proprietor  of  the  "  Iraraacolata,"  and  the  arch- 
bishop's cook,  who  all  contributed,  in  their  respective 
departments,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  five  days'  im- 
prisonment, in  a  town  reduced  to  1800  inhabitants. 
I  could  only  compare  the  three  modem  worthiea  with 
Guiscard,  Bohemond,  and  Alphonso ;  or,  remounting 
to  the  Saracenic  times,  run  down  the  scale  of  vicis. 
dtudes  through  which  the  "  Salentini"  have  passed, 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Lombards  to  that  of  the  Spa- 
nish Bourbons. 
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LETTER    11. 

Corfu,  Maya.  1834.  ^ 
My  dear  Madam, 
Havinb  aC  length  aniveJ  at  this  ifilatid,  I  i 
leaet  (\ilfi[  a  part  of  my  engagement,  and  lell  you 
how  I  got  here  ;  at  the  same  time,  1  shall  add  some 
"  useful  information"  for  those  who  come  after.  The 
journey  from  Naples  to  Otranto  requires  seven  days 
by  that  private  conveyance  called  a  "  vetturino  ;" 
can  the  time  be  abridged  unless  the  traveller  is 
,  disposed  to  lend  himself  for  lliree  daya  and  four 
nights,  without  repose,  to  the  Lecce  mail,  which 
leaves  Naples  three  times  a  week.  The  Corfu  sail, 
'ivg  packet  is  so  uncertain,  that  sometimes  <lespoud. 
ing  travellers  are  detained  a  week  or  ten  days  at 
Otranto  :  but  I  waited  only  five ;  add  two  days  more 
for  [he  voyage,  and  you  will  fin<l  that  I  consumed 
-teen  days  in  reaching  this  island,  and  ran  the  risk 
of  making  it  twenty.  But  supposing  the  steam- 
packet  to  start  regularly  from  Ancona,  and  the  day  of 
departure  known,  which  is  not  the  case  at  Otranto, 
Corfu  would  then  be  reached  in  ten  days  even  from 
Naples.  Much  more,  therefore,  would  Ancona  be 
the  preferable  route,  if  the  point  of  departure  be 
Bome,  or  any  place  north  of  it.     But  if,  in.  tfca. 


journey  which  you  contemplate,  you  are  detem 
to  see  Apulia,  and  lo  have  the  ehorteet  passage  a< 
the  Hadriatic,  then  prepare  yourself  with  fifteen 
Louis  for  the  hire  of  a  carriage  and  ihree  horses 
from  Naples  lo  Otranto,  and  five  dollars  more  for 
your  passage  to  Corfu  :  as  soon  as  you  step  into  the 
boat  which  is  to  convey  you  to  the  packet  lying  off 
in  the  harbour,  you  are  irrevocably  lost  for  twenty, 
one  days,  and  as  many  mure  as  you  please,  to  the 
society  of  civilised  Europe  ;  but  having  made  up 
your  mind  to  tliis  sacrifice,  and  already  floating  on 

^  briny  wave,  you  will,  if  the  weather  be  c 
eiyoy  the  beauties  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 


^  MlaH 
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I  left  the  shores  of  Italy  on  the  evening  q/"  the 
28tkofJp!-il,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sunset. 
Our  boat's  crew  was  a  mixture  of  Maltese  and  Ita- 
lians—  Palinurus  himself  a  Neapohtan.  The  com- 
pany below  stairs  consisted  of  two  priests  from  the 
"  Propaganda," '  on  their  way  to  Smyrna,  and  two 
agreeable  Frenchmen  of  La  Vendee  walked  the 
narrow  deck,  looking  in  the  direction  of  Grstz,  with 
an  occasional  remark  upon  Louis  Philippe.  My 
youthful  companions  superintended  the  weighing  of 
the  anchor.  There  was  scarcely  breeze  enough  to 
carry  us  out  of  port,  and  our  unskilful  captain  b 
Dearly  allowed  his  "  Giacintha"   to  retrograde   \ 
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the  rocks.  After  moving  slowly  for  ten  hours,  we 
came  within  sight  of  Fano,  the  ancient  OthronuB, 
which  a  Greek  writer  of  the  sixth  century  thinks  may 
be  the  island  of  Calypso  :  it  is  now  garrisoned  by 
about  fourteen  British  soldiers :  it  h  about  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  rises  gradually  from 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  about  600  feet.  Four  miles 
distant  from  Fano  ia  a  smaller  island,  Samothraki, 
in  which  the  ancient  name  of  Samothracia  is  easily 
discovered.  Here  are  stationed  three  solitary  men 
and  a  corporal.  As  we  were  nearly  becalmed  during 
the  whole  of  Tuesday,  I  had  leisure  to  contemplate 
the  "  infamous  rocks."  A  more  arid,  savage  chain 
of  mountains  I  never  saw.  I  could  distinguish  no 
signs  of  vegetation,  except  here  and  there  a  tree  on 
the  rugged  sides  of  the  Chimara,  growing  out  of  the 
naked  cUSs.  A  dry  river  course,  Uke  a  rent  in  the 
mountain,  falls  from  the  Chimara;  —  the  searaen 
call  it  the  "  Strada  Bianca  ;"  and  it  serveE  as  a  land, 
mark  for  them  even  at  night.  The  mountain  rises 
into  a  conical  shape,  and  is  capped  with  eternal  snow  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  the  eye  so  elevated  as  the 
others  which  rise  above  Paleassi,  The  habitations 
along  this  sullen  line  of  coast  are  few,  and  almost  as 
little  is  known  of  the  inmates  as  of  the  iidlabilanta 
of  China.  The  sailors  speak  of  them  with  myste. 
riouB  horror,  giving  no  other  character  of  them  than 
"  tempre  «i  battonn  /ra  lora."  The  Porle  Palenno  I 
could   hardly   distinguish;    but   the   far. stretching 
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island  of  Corfil  was  seen  at  a  provoking  distance. 
About  two  o'clock^  p.m.^  we  passed  the  little  island 
of  Merlera ;  and  it  was  dark  before  we  turned  the 
point  of  S.  Spiridione.  After  veering  round  another 
small  cape^  defended  by  the  Madonna  di  Cassopo^ 
the  successor  of  Jupiter  Cassius^  we  entered  the 
canal  which  runs  between  the  island  and  the  Al- 
banian coast^  and  in  which  a  current  generally  sets. 
About  half  an  hour  before  daybreak^  we  cast  anchor 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pharos^  having  performed  a  voyage 
of  120  Italian  miles  in  thirty,  three  hours.  It  re- 
quired an  hour  to  pass  the  formalities  of  landing  and 
for  conveying  our  baggage  to  the  '^  Locanda  del'  Ca« 
vallo  Bianco." 


CHAPTER   11. 


Corfu  is  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word  Kop^stf, 
arce»,  named  from  the  lofiy  cone-shaped  citadel  to 
which  Virgil,  in  all  probability,  alludes,  Thia  island 
is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Iladriatic  Gtdf, 
30  degrees  long,  merid.  of  London,  and  SQ  north 
latitude;  and  it  is  separated  from  the  coast  of  Epirus 
by  an  irregular  canal  lying  nearly  S.E.  and  N.W. 
This  canal  ia  entered  towards  the  north  between 
Ttuth ro turn  and  Cassiope  —  the  shortest  distance  across 
being  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  league. 
On  (he  south,  the  passage  lies  between  Lencimne 
and  Sybota.  The  shape  of  the  island  ia  like  a  scythe ; 
hcncL-  it  was  called  Drepane,  Homer  frequently 
calls  it  Phieacia ;  it  had  also  the  name  of  Scheria,  and 
finally  Corcyra.  The  anchorage  is  near  the  little  isle 
of  Vido,  the  ancient  Ptychia,  where  the  government 
is  now  erecting  some  superfluous  fortificationi.     A 


chain  of  mountains  runs  irregularly  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  islanil,  which  is  about  thirty -eight 
English  miles,  ami  the  greatest  width  aixteeu  miles  *  j 
the  highest  mountitin,  Pantaerator,  is  S79^  f^^t ; 
a  third  of  the  surface  is  corered  with  ohves,  a  third 
with  wood,  and  a  third  with  vinos  and  low  Talleya, 
of  which  the  greater  number  are  marshy.  The  island 
is  divided  into  four  districts.  Gym,  Ores,  Messi, 
Leucimne,  or  Alefchimo.  The  population  of  the 
whole  island  was  estimated  twenty  years  ago  at 
55,000;  and  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  suburbs  have  become  more  than  double  their 
portion  during  that  period,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  there 
is  very  Uttle  increase  of  population  ;   the  marshes  and 


then 
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for  the  decrease  in  the  villages,  and  the  c 
attraction  of  a  numerous  garrison  naturally  ii 
the  number  of  settlers  at  the  seat  of  government, 
TJie  oil  is  accounted  of  the  finest  quality,  and  about 
200,000  barrels  are  produced  biennially.  There  are 
about  2000  Jews  in  Corfu,  and  they  have  two  syna- 
gogues. The  European  costume  and  the  Venetian 
language  generally  prevail. 

The  fabulous  and  heroic  history  of  Phieacia  is 
found  in  the  Odyssey.  Ulysses  going  to  Ithaca  i» 
cast  upon  these  shores,  and  received  into  liospita- 
lity  by  Alcinous  and  his  daughter  Nausica.  •  The 
king,  Nauaithous,  is  said  to  have  accompanied  Jason 


[in  his  ArgoDautie  expedition,  which  looks  some. 
thing  like  a  traditioii  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
island  were  early  engaged  in  naval  enterprises. 
But  the  Corcyrsans  first  appear,  in  authenticated 
history,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Feloponnesian 
They  had  bwn  neuter  in  the  Persian  invasio 
Greece,  and  Herodotus  appears  to  accuse  them  of 
treachery  to  the  Greek  cause.  "  They  afforded  an 
asylum  to  the  exiled  Theraisiocles,  and  they  had  th* 
still  greater  honour  of  receiving  Aristotle.  Aga* 
thocles,  tyrant  of  Sytaeuse,  attacked  Corcyra,  but 
was  subsequently  obliged  Co  relinquish  his  prelan» 
sions.  Fyrrhua  became  master  of  the  island  previoiu 
to  his  invasion  of  Italy  ;  it  was  afterwards  joined  Co 
lUyricum,  and  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
with  Philip  II.  of  Macedonia,  and  hia  son  Perseus. 
Augustus,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  treated  the 
inhabitants  with  rigour,  because  they  had  been  un. 
fortunate  enough  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mark  An. 
tony.  The  era  of  Diocletian  is  marked  by  a  perse- 
cution of  the  Chrifilians  in  the  island;  in  the  fifth 
century  they  felt  the  ravages  of  the  Vandals,  and 
subsequently  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  them  by 
Totils ;  but  they  generally  assisted  the  Greek   em- 


in  a  quarto  volume,  pablished  at  Brescia  in  1738.  endiledj  1 
Primotdia Corcyra).  post.  Eclilionem  Ljcienwrn,  Anno  I72aj  I 
abauclore — uhucta;  the  Aatiquiliea  end.  hawever,  witl  ' 
famoua  naval  bailie  related  by  Thucydides. 
*  Herodot.  lib.vii.  cap.  1^. 
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perors  against  the  Gothic  invaderB,  and  thdr  I 
tiny  fluctuated  between  the  fortunes  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Empirea.  In  the  famouB  expedition  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  the  acijuifiition  of  the  island  beca,me 
an  important  object.  We  find  it  afterwards  erected 
into  a  duchy,  and  Philip  of  Anjou  had  the  title  of 
Signor  of  Corfu  about  IS67  :  he  appears  to  have 
introduced  the  Latin  clergy,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  Pope,  Gregory  SI.,  established  an  archiepiscopal 
see  :  it  was  not  until  the  fall  of  Venice  that  the  Latin 
Bishop  ceaseil  to  reside  in  the  island,  but  he  is  now 
replaced  by  a  Vicar-general.  The  Ladns  have  sis 
churches,  and  their  rites  are  admitted  to  equal  honour 
and  protection  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  In  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Corfu  was  a  priie 
worth  contending  for,  and  its  fate  was  balanced  be- 
tween the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians  and  the  Greek 
emperors;  but  the  valuable  possession  was  finally 
secured  to  Venice  in  1546,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Doge  Pietro  Polano.  With  Eome  slight  interruptions 
from  the  Turks,  the  repubhc  held  it  for  250  years, 
along  with  the  other  islands  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  This 
long  domination  transfused  the  manners,  insCitutionE, 
and  language  of  the  Venetians  among  the  islanders; 
and  the  Corfiotes  are  still  indulged  by  the  executive 
government  with  the  grotesque  exhibition  of  a  tour- 
nament. Corfu  fell  from  the  grasp  of  Venice  into 
the  demoralising  hands  of  the  French  Republicans, 
until  it  obtained  the  dangerous  protection  of  Russia. 


Agreeably  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  ceded  again 
to  the  French  in  1807,  and  the;  held  it  until  1314. 
At  the  congress  of  Vienna  it  waa  cotiaigned,  together 
with  the  six  islands  of  Zante,  Cephaloiiia,  St.  Maun, 
Cerigo,  Paxo,  and  Itliaca,  to  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Septinsular  inhabitants  were  told  to 
expect  the  blessings  of  a  constitution.  The  elements 
of  that  constitution  were  framed  by  the  first  Lord 
High  Conunissioncr,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  found 
expedient  lo  expand  its  provisions  for  a  radonal 
liberty.  The  representatives  ate  still  elected  without 
a  constituency,  and  the  senators  are  created  by  the 
breath  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  ;  yet  they  ate 
sometimes  refractory  withal,  and  refuse  to  grant  the 
BuppUes !  Twenty  years  have  not  sufficed  to  secure 
the  affections  of  the  people;  nor  have  the  magnificent 
roads  and  harbours  which  now  adorn  their  islands, 
reconciled  them  to  a  system  of  taxation  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  British  troops,  Corfu  is  the 
only  one  of  those  islands  really  useful  to  British  domi- 
nion and  commerce ;  and  it  would  be  better  governed 
as  a  colonial  possession:  the  other  six  might  be  resigned 
witliDUt  reluctance,  and  go  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  King  Otho  I 

The  citadel  rises  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  fonu  of 

a  cone  without    its   vertex ;    and    a  lower    summit 

not  much  dissimilar  makes  the  two  "  Koryphoi," 

..which  the   natives  call  the  two    "  maniillc  ;  "  —  a 

intern,     over    which     waves    the  British    flag,  — 
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crowns  the  highest  top.  Thick  grass  and  daii 
cover  the  ascent,  where  the  rock  leaves  room  tSi 
vegetation.  The  fortifications  extend  to  the  Es- 
planade, connected  therewith  hy  a  lofty  drawbridge ; 
and  a  formidable  Venetian  bulwark  encloses  the  city 
on  the  land  side.  A  Utile  bay,  filled  with  habitations, 
and  ending  in  a  woody  elevation  of  shore  —  the  site 
of  theancientCorcyra^conipletes  the  suburbs  on  the 
south  ;  among  which  the  "  Country-house"  built  by 
Sir  Frederick  Adam  stands  conspicuous.  The  har- 
bour, affording  anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels, 
bears  N.W,  of  the  citadel,  and  the  isle  of  Vido 
nearly  due  N.  The  aummii  of  the  Fantocrator 
(the  Istone  of  Thucydides),  with  its  continued  ridge 
varied  in  outline  and  richly  wooded,  circurascribea 
the  green  fields  and  olivf^.clad  hillocks  on  the  west, 
nntil  the  naked  mountain,  rising  above  the  Lake 
Peruma,  takes  up  the  more  rugged  features  of  the 
chain.  This  forming  the  end  of  the  Drepane,  gra- 
dually slupea  away  with  many  an  irregular  break, 
until  it  falls  into  the  waters  at  the  promontory  of 
Leucimne ;  but  dejiarting  again  from  the  Fantocra- 
tor towards  the  east,  a  still  greater  variety  of  hill 
and  broken  valley  meets  the  eye,  uniU  the  other 
promontory  of  Cassiope  nearly  reaches  the  coast  of 
Albania.  That  coast  frowns  darkly  in  a  crescentfonn 
over  the  smiling  isle ;  and  the  snowy  tops  of  the  more 
diatantmounlainsjust  conceal  the  Acroceraunia.  Thi8_ 
panoramic  view  I  enjoyed  from  the  top  of  the  n 
on  the  evening  of  May  3d. 
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On  the  Easter  Sunday  of  the  Greeks,  May  4thj 
the  body  of  S.  SpiridioD  was  exposed  to  public 
adoration  in  a  comer  of  his  church;  he  stands  up- 
right in  his  doset,  his  black  head  reclining  on 
his  shoulderE,  and  his  feet,  which  are  accessible 
to  the  kisses  of  the  devout,  enveloped  in  rich 
brocade.  The  life  of  S.  Spiridion  figures  in  Orieutal 
Martyrology,  and  he  is  the  most  popular  saint  of  (he 
islands.  His  body  was  brought  to  Corfu  from  Con- 
stantinople in  1489,  where  it  had  been,  according  U) 
tradition,  ever  since  the  eeventh  century.  Tlie  super- 
stidous  belief  in  the  powers  of  this  saint  would  be  fai' 
too  gross  eren  for  the  NeapoUfans.  Spiro  (for  that '  1 
is  his  name  by  abbreviation)  sometimes  walks  the  ' 
fields  by  night,  and  inspects  the  crops  ;  and,  on  the 
following  morning,  his  feet  are  gravely  exhibited  to 
the  people  with  a  sprinkling  of  soil  or  dust,  as  a  proof 
of  his  nightly  peregrinations.  A  system  of  pioua 
fraud  like  this  may  excite  pity  for  the  multitude  and 
contempt  for  the  priest ;  but  the  system  of  an  en.' 
lightened  nation  obUging  and  teaching  its  own  child- 
ren to  "  worship  a  he,"  must  excite  disgust.  It 
would  hardly  be  beheved  that  British  soldiers  are 
compelled  to  join  in  a  procession  headed  by  the  hideous 
relics  of  S.  Spiro,  and  followed  by  an  idolatfous  train; 
there  they  giTe  solemnity  to  the  scene  by  appropriate 
music,  and  do  the  same  homage  as  if  they  were  ap- 
proaching their  own  altar  !  Indeed,  it  is  only  lately 
that  officers  were  excused  from  standing  bare-headed' 
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to  receive  the  proceBBion  I  This  U  called  the  policy 
of  not  offending  the  prejudices  of  the  people ;  the 
poor  soldier  being  supposed  to  hiiTe  no  prejudices  at 
all :  but  the  people,  instead  of  appreciating  the  gene- 
rosity, think  S.  Spiro  dishonoured  by  the  forced  com. 
phance  of  unbehevers.  The  priesla  alone  rejoice  in 
the  pomp  and  the  popular  submission  of  the  rulers ; 
but  it  neither  adds  to  the  respect  nor  authority  of  the 
Britiiih  nation.  Surely  there  is  a  wide  difference  be. 
tween  inierfering  with  the  superstitious  rites  of  a 
people,  and  taking  a  part  in  ihein  with  mock  so- 
lemnily. 

The  most  frequented  drire  and  ride  it  to  the 
"  One-gun  Battery,"  which  oTerlooka  the  scenes  de- 
scribed by  Homer.  The  island  of  DlysseB  still  ap- 
pears, ship-formed,  at  the  entrance  of  the  port.  It 
is  crowned  by  a  whited  habitation  and  a  few  poplars. 
There  is  tlie  Xeitti;  iuriS/Mii,  or  narrow  passage  to  the 
second  port;  and  the  gardens  of  AJcinous,  under  the 
Wooded  hills,  appeared  in  richest  verdure.  The  whole 
site  of  the  ancient  Uorcyra  is  now  covered  with  olive 
trees,  forming  the  most  delicious  shade,  and  varying 
the  landscape  in  tlieir  contrast  with  the  green  herb- 
age, vigorous  plants,  and  occasional  glimpses  of  the 
blue  sea.  The  riew  from  the  little  chapel  on  the  top 
of  the  hills  is  one  of  those  which,  if  once  seen,  must 
ever  dwell  on  the  recollection :  and  then,  turning  to 
the  more  inland  scenes,  with  the  fountain  of  Chry- 
sida  issuing  from  the  thick  shade,  we  say  it  is  the 
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.JBgion  of  some  enchanting  spiric.  Here,  with  the 
■)0cl;s«e7,  the  imagination  grows  warm ;  and  the  pea* 
iWntry,  in  a  oostume  so  foreign  to  the  newly  hinded 

or,  fairly  transports  him  to  another  hemisphere- 

3ehinilthe  gardeOEof  the  '''Country-house"  are  same 

'luins,  said  to  be  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune;  this 

miiot  be,  if  Homer's  ports  are   truly  ascertained. 

'he  columns  which  exigt,  show  something  of  the 

f  B^slum  Doric,  but  they  are  of  so  diminutive  a  size 

throw  suspicion  on  theirever  having  supported  the 
'  portico  of  a  temple  at  all.  At  a  great  depth  an  aque- 
duct baa  been  discovered,  —  a  "  speuus"  perforated 
in  the  rock,  which  is  of  a  friable  material. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Governor's  villa,  some  tes- 
-■elated  pavement  is  laid  open:  and,  this  no  doubt,  is 
Soman ;  as  are  also  some  sepulchral  inscriptions 
which  1  saw  in  the  Prosalindi  Museum.  A  head  of 
.it.  AureliuB  has  been  found,  and  a  bas-relief  repre- 
sBting  a  sacrifice  to  the  Goddess  of  Fecundity.  After 
leaving  these  enchanting  spola,  I  went  over  some 
marshy,  boggy,  half-dry  ground  belonging  by  right 
,tO  the  lake,  but  which  the  English  garrison  are 
pleased  to  call  the  Race-course.  Here,  and  towards 
the  west,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Corfu, 
the  country  is  far  frani  being  beautiful.  But  in 
pursuing  the  direction  of  the  road  which  leads  to 
the  Geruni  pais,  about  eight  miles  from  the  town, 

icenery  becomes  rich  and  varied ;  and  the  view 
»«f  the  Ionian  Sea,  with  a  ghmpse  of  the  low  coast  of 
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Italy,  is  of  itself  worih  the  evening's  ride.  The  Pha- 
Iscrum  Promonlorium  is  now  called  S.  Angelo :  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  foutlecnth  century,  a  prince  of 
the  Pa!a;iilogi  built  the  castle  whose  ruins  whiten  on 
the  chff.  Not  far  front  hence,  and  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Corfii,  is  Paleocastrizza  —  a  much  frequented 
excursion.  This  I  made  on  the  ^th  of  May,  when 
the  island  wos  in  all  its  verdant  beauty.  At  die 
ninth  milestone  a  road  branches  off,  on  Ibe  right,  to 
S.  Pantaleone,  which  ends  in  a  kind  of  Uttle  Simplon. 
Approaching  the  coast,  the  scene  becomes  one  of  the 
most  singular  in  nature.  Olives,  cypresses,  fig  trees, 
and  even  the  palm  tree,  vie  with  each  other  on  the 
abrupt  cliffs;  the  cystue,  the  myrtle,  the  arbutus, 
and  a  number  of  odoriferous  shrubs,  cover  the  banks ; 
and  overhead  are  the  bare  and  precipitous  rocks 
which  overlook  the  whole  island.  I  never  saw  a  coast 
so  capriciously  formed  by  nature :  innumerable  little 
bays  insinuate  their  windings  within  the  rocky  shore, 
forming  diminutive  harbours  and  mysterious  caverns. 
The  Hospital  of  Paleocastrizza  stands  on  one  of  the 
many  summits,  kept  by  a  seijeant  and  three  sentinels. 
I  returned  to  Corfu  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  by  llie 
village  of  Potamou,  and  stood  long  in  silent  admir- 
ation of  the  scenery  clothed  in  all  the  luxuriant  ver- 
dure of  an  Oriental  spring. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  hospitahtj  and  kind  atten- 
tions of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  and  the  mihtary 
commanderjn- chief  towards  British  travellers.      Ilia 
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excellency^  anxious  to  diffiise  knowledge  and  im- 
provement in  the  Septinsular  repnblic^  has  been  the 
principal  promoter  of  a  quarterly  journal  lately  es. 
tablished,  and  called  the  Ionian  Anthology.  It 
admits  of  articles  in  any  of  the  three  languages  prin- 
cipally used  in  the  islands^  viz.  Greeks  English^  and 
Italian.  I  am  now  reading  the  Number  for  Aprils 
which  contains  an  animated  description  of  a  ^'  Jour, 
ney  to  Athens,**  written  by  the  accomplished  lady  of 
the  Resident  at  Zante. 

Palace  at  Corfu,  2  a.m.  May  10. 
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LETTER  III. 

To  Sir  Alexander  Woodford,  Bart  at  Corfu, 

Yanina,  May  13.  1834. 

When  I  took  leave  of  you  inspecting  your  magnifi- 
cent troops  on  the  Esplanade^  last  Saturday  mornings 
you  kindly  expressed  a  wish  to  know  how  I  and 
my  young  party  might  fare  in  the  rugged  Albania. 
We  happen  to  have  alighted  upon  a  period  of  per- 
fect tranquillity^  and  have  reached  the  capital  with- 
out so  much  as  hearing  a  gun  fired^  except  by  our 
own  guides  for  the  sole  pleasure  of  regaling  their 
ears  with  the  warlike  echo.  The  heat  in  the  open 
plains  was  sometimes  oppressive^  and  we  did  well  to 
carry  our  own  bread  and  other  provisions.  Our 
beds  we  found  indispensable^  unless  we  had  made 
up  our  minds  to  sleep^  as  the  Albanian  does^  upon  his 
capote.  Of  the  three  attendants  we  took  from  Corfu^ 
I  intend  to  return  two  as  useless^  but  the  Suliote 
Serjeant  is  evidently  fitted  for  the  undertakings  and 
in  all  his  services  shows  the  good  effects  of  British 
discipline.  It  was  half-past  ten  o'clock  before  we 
were  fairly  launched  in  the  ^'  Scampa  Via,"  with 
which  his  Excellency  had  the  goodness  to  accommo- 
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date  us ;  and  although  we  were  favoured  with  very 
little  breeze,  by  the  exertions  of  the  ten  rowers  we 
reached  Santa  Quaranta  in  five  hours.  My  Itinerary 
would  be  of  very  little  use  to  you,  who  know  the 
road  to  Yanina  so  well;  but  as  it  is  interspersed  with 
some  observations  of  a  literary  kind,  you  may  perhaps 
think  it  worth  while  to  send  some  extracts  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Ionian  Anthology. 

I  am,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


\ 


JOURNEY    FROM   CORFU    TO   JOANNINA    OR   YANINA. 


Ne  city's  towers  pollute  the  lovely  view  ; 
Unseen  is  Yanina,  though  not  remote, 
Veil'd  by  the  screen  of  hills.         Byron. 


The  fortified  rock  of  Corfu  continually  recedes  from 
Tiew^  but  it  is  hardly  ever  lost  sight  of  untU  the 
Albanian  coast  is  touched.  I  glided  past  Buthrotum  *, 
now  Butrinto^  and  looked  diligently  for  the  coun- 
terfeit Simois.  It  is  evident  from  Cicero's  letters  t^ 
that  his  friend  Pomponius  Atticus  had  large  posses- 
sions on  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Epirus.  From  here 
the  political  exile  might  be  in  Rome  within  four  days^ 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  a  '^  re-action*'  in  his  favour* 
After  clearing  the  Cape  Cassopo^  we  soon  landed  at 
Agioi  Saranda^  or  the  Forty  Saints.  The  ruined 
monastery^  which  once  flourished  here  under  the 
protection  of  Venice^  still  stands  on  a  mount  rising 
from  the  bay,  and  a  more  lofty  eminence  is  crowned 

*  Ovid.  Metamorph.lib.  xiii.  v.  720. 
t  Epist.  ad  Atticum,  lib.  iv.  ep.  8.,  lb.  lib.  xi.  ep.  6.,  et 
alibi. 
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^Pf  a  fortress  originally  erected  by  tlie  Venetians,  and 
renewed  by  Ali  Pacha.  The  ruins  which  yet  run 
along  the  coast,  show  that  Agioi  Satanda  has  been  a 
town  of  Bome  importance;  but  now  a  Turliieh  pohce 
officer,  with  a  Greek  for  his  dragoman,  is  sufficient  for 
its  defence.  It  could  only  afford,  uuless  notice  had  been 
previously  given,  four  horBca,  —  not  more  than  suf_ 
fident  to  carry  baggage  :    there  was,   therefore,    no 

Itlternative  but  to  waik  to  Delvino. 
The  first  appearance  of  this  land  of  Albania  is 
lu^ed  and  hopeleea.     The  ascent  towards  DelviDo 
begins    immediately  from   the   police   station ;    but, 
on  gaining  the  top  of   the    passage,    an   extensive 
valley  is  seen  at  the  feet,   screened  by  a  chain  of 
hills,    from    that   in   which   Delvino   stands.       The 
Chimariot   mountains,   with    the   town   of  Vonitza 
coming  baldly  forward,  arreeted  my  eye  continually 
as  I  passed  through  the  valley,  nhicli  is  intersected 
liy  misguided  streams  and  unrestrained  rivers  :   ovac 
:  were  carried   upon   the   shouldera   of  our   J 
I.  Albanian  guides.      Let  not  travellers  be  deceived  by. 
|i  the   nominal   distance   of   three   hours   from    Santi 
I  (^aranta  to  Delvino ;  it  requires  four  with  baggage. 
1  1  paid  a  dollar  apiece  for  horses,  and  from  Delvino 
I'  to  Yanina,   I  was  obliged  to  oSer  as  much  as 
l-^Bllars  and  a  half  per  horse.      Delvino,    which    {(  i 
E  entered  in  the  dark,  was  captured  by  Sultan  Sulel'   , 

a  the  year  1533.     I  could  diacem  through  ttw 
I  tdght   a  minaret,  for  the   first  time  ;  but  between   I 
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ihe  innumerable  fireflies  nbich  sparkled  around  me, 
Bitcl  the  occasional  L'ghtB  which  gleamed  from  the 
tliinly  scattered  habitations,  I  couldhardly  discern  the 
abodes  of  men  from  (he  delusive  light  of  the  insect. 
The  first  reception  at  a  Khan  in  the  Turkish 
dominions  could  not  but  excite  our  curiosity.  We 
sat  down  on  the  slightly  elevated  cushion  of  the 
divan,  and  the  host,  a  Greek,  bid  ua  welcome  to  Ida 
roof:  he  was  assiduoufi  in  supplying  our  wants  as 
far  aa  he  was  able.  On  the  following  morning, 
after  receiving  from  the  master  of  the  Hospitlum  a 
specimen  of  the  roses  with  which  the  gardens 
abounded,  and  which,  with  many  oderiferous  plants, 
perfume  the  soft  air, —  I  had  leisure  to  look  around 
me  and  admire  the  situation  of  Delvino.  1  also 
began  to  consider  how  it  stood  with  reference  to 
the  divisions  of  the  ancient  Epirus,  and  how  to 
be  adjusted  with  the  limits  of  the  modern  Albania. 
The  old  kingdom  of  Epirus  extended  along  the 
coast  from  the  Gulf  of  Vallona  to  the  Anactorian 
bay,  and  then  ran  along  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia : 
it  was  separated  from  Thesaaly  by  the  lofty  range 
of  Mount  PinduB,  and  from  Macedonia  by  the 
river  AouB  until  it  reached  the  lUyrian  tribes. 
The  three  principal  divisions  were  Chaonia,  Thes- 
proda,  and  Moiossia :  but  fourteen  distinct  tribes  are 
enumerated  of  the  people  dispersed  over  Epirus.  The 
Paxi  Islands  and  Corcyra  must  be  adde<l  to  make  wp 
thedominions  of  Pycrhus.  These  geographical  outlinea 
s  efikced  in  annexing  the  EpiroCic  na- 


to  the  contiguous  Roman  provinces.  Tlie  moJem  \ 
lAlbania  extenda  along  the  Hadriatic  shore  far  beyond 
:  limits  of  old  Epirua*,   and  comprises  much  of 
e  ancient  Illyrimim ;  but  the  diBtrict  of  Delvino  I 
Pffbunii  to  border  on  Thesprotia,  and  my  travels  were 
I'ifa)  be  chiefly  confined  to  this  central  division.      It 
;  our  duty,  before  proceeding  on  our  journey, 
t  the  Aga,  whom  ne  found  sitting  in  solemn 
tcitumity,  aunounded  by  a  number  of  his  Albanians. 
e  ccremotiy  to  be  performed  was,  reclining  for  a 
"few  minutes  upon  the  divan,  and  drinking  a  thimble- 
ful of  coffee.    This,  however,  was  supposed  to  be  an 
additional  passport  in   the  eyea  of  our  guides.      In 
leaving  Delvino,  a  dollar  was  demanded  as  a  rigbt  of 
paasage;   and  in  another  place  fifteen  piastres,  which 
seemed  to  be  either  an  imposition  or  a  very  recent 
regulation.      The    horse-path    runs    over    unfruitful 
mountains  until  it  reaches  ihe  village  of  Tetza,  which 
appears  enveloped  in  olive  branches  and  verdure,   at 
the  base  of  a  naked  mountain.    A  stream,  which  has 
its  source  in  a  spring,  the  Karthefcarki,  runs  below 
die  village,  and  finally  falls  into  the  Butrinl«.      J  J 
nb>  not  know  why  this  stream  should  not  be  either  I 


*  Theopompus  reckooed  Ibe 
whicli  seems  to  have  Ijeen  a  Tav 
cieola.  King  Doanua  reigned 
Tlie  most  noble  of  the  Epiroles 
and  Ihe  Moloui.  Slrabo  himtelf  u  coniei 
iive  distinct  Epirolic  nations:  Ibe  Thespr 
pbilochi,  Maloui,  Athsmanea. — Lib.  viii 
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with  the  sn- 
aurtean  Alpiae  tribes, 
rcckoaed  the  Chaonea 
blent  with  euumeraling 

i,  CassopKi,  '  — 

I.  465.  torn. 
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the  "  false  Simois,"  or  the  Scamander.  After  passing 
between  two  mountains,  not  unlike  the  passage  of  the 
Col  de  Balme  in  Savoy,  we  descended,  hy  a  steep  stony 
path,  into  the  valley  of  Deropuli,  through  which  runs 
the  scanty  river  Druno.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
valley  I  could  easily  distinguish  Argyrocastro,  its 
vast  fortress  running  down  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  valley  still  retains  in  its  name  iho  me, 
mory  of  Hadrianopolis.  Upon  the  opposite  moun- 
tain of  Mertzika  I  could  distinguish  a  town,  which  I 
understood  to  be  Libochobo.  This  place,  with  the 
country  surrouniling,  was  given  by  Ah  Pacha  to  his 
sister,  ShainitKa,  of  sanguinary  memory.  In  leaving 
this  valley,  which  is  but  partially  brought  into  culti- 
vation, we  passed  over  the  neck  of  a  hill,  which  is 
now  memorable  for  a  battle  fought  about  a  year  ago 
between  the  Turkish  troops  and  the  refractory  Alba- 
nians, "  It  lasted  for  a  whole  day,"  said  the  gravest 
of  our  guides,  "  and  most  of  the  native  warriors  ctime 
from  Tepeleni."  At  six  hours  and  a  quarter  from 
Delvino  we  took  our  repose  at  a  shed,  with  a  well  of 
water  near,  called  Bekermeni.  ToDelvinaki  we  found 
near  five  hours  more,  and,  being  late,  were  obliged  to 
take  refuge  in  a  miserable  hovel.  The  village  of 
Delvinaki,  consisting  in  a  small  group  of  cottages,  and 
destitute  of  all  manner  of  life's  conveniences,  is  situ- 
Btetl  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  from  which  breaks  a 
deep  ravini.'.  The  scenery,  which  has  been  so  praised 
by  Lord  Byron,  is  the  most  striking  on  the  Yauiua 
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I    nde.     After  an  hour's  traveEing  we  arrived  at  the  j 
I    lake  of  Tzarovina,  not  large,  but  beautifully  dear,.  1 
I    and  a  perfect  mirror,  in  which  the  wooded  hills  above  J 
I    are  reflected.     The  whole  of  this  scenery  is  indebted   ' 
I    for  its  beauties  to  the  oak  forests,  which  extcDd,  for 
[    many  a  mile,  in  all  the  varied  forms  of  the  abrupt 
'    eliSs  and  mountains.     This  country  was  famous  for 
'    robbers,  owing  to  the  facilities  for  escaping  among 
[    the  forests;  about  three  months  previous  to  our  paa.   i 
I   aage,  a  Turk,  laden  with  money,  was  shot,  and  the   1 
I  robbers  were  afterwards  apprehended,  but  were  only 
I  compelled  to  restore  the  money  :  Ali  Pacha's  justice 
I   would  have  been  more  summary.    A  house  which  he 
I  built  is  still  standing,  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
[   where  the  murder  was  committed.      The  Facha  took 
,    great  dehght  in  this  romantic  country,  and  retired  to 
[   i%  sometimes  to  soothe  his  savage  breast.     The  kw- 
L   lets  stale   of  Albania,  ever  since  it  has  appeared  in 
I   history,  has  compelled  the  most  peaceable  of  its  inha- 
I   bitants,  Uke  the  early  Greeks,  always  to  be  armed; 
■o  that,  now,  arms  may  be  considered  as  a  necessary 
pfcrt  of  national  costume.     Their  passion  for  fire-arms 
is  so  remarkable,  that,'al though  they  may  have  to  walk 
ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  they  will  voluntarily  lade 
themselves  with  heavy  guns,  pistols,  and  yatagana : 
V<(be  seven  men  and  three  boys  by  which  we  were  ut- 
Btfande'I  (or  rather  our  horses),  were  all  armed  after 
s  fashion.     They  presented  a  formidable  group  ai 
Vtftey  reclined,   at  the  noonday's  repose,   under  the 


I 
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Bhade  of  a  tree  near  the  Mosheri  Han,  nhere  we  had 
pitched  oQr  tent  on  a  fresh  running  stream.  We  were 
aoon  visited  by  a  number  of  curious  travellera,  both 
Muasulmen  and  Greeks,  who  were  not  a  little  aslo- 
nishetl  at  our  luxury,  and  at  the  few  travelling  con- 
Teniences  we  poBBeBsed.  I  asked  some  of  them  if 
they  were  Christians:  one  answered  boldly  in  the 
affirmative,  and  eien  began  to  rally  his  next  neigh- 
bour for  being  a  Turif,  which  the  follower  of  IMahoni' 
med  did  not  appear  to  resent.  I  showed  the  Christian 
a  Testament,  observing  they  were  the  words  of  Christ. 
He  tool  it  into  his  band,  and  kissed  it  devoutly,  and 
then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  1  translated  a  few 
texts  for  him  into  modern  Greet,  which,  when  writ, 
ten  down  with  a  pencil,  he  was  able  to  read ;  and  I 
much  regretted  not  having  a  Romaic  Testament  to 
give  him.  The  Mussulman  was  chiefly  occupied  in 
inquiring  into  the  price  and  virtue  of  our  pistola, 
watches,  and  other  articles ;  and  spoke,  as  well  as  the 
Greek,  with  great  respect  of  London,  where  every 
thing  of  real  value  appeared  to  them  to  be  made. 
These  men  I  found  were  merchants  from  Argyro- 
oastro,  and  therefore  ought  by  no  means  to  be  taken 
as  a  criterion  of  Albanian  inteihgence.  They  were 
in  frequent  communication  with  the  Ionian  Isles, 

After  proceeding  for  about  five  hours  towards  the 
monastery  of  Zitza,  we  arrived  opposite  the  fall  of 
Glizani,  which  rolls  over  a  rock  about  fifty  feet  high, 
and  has  one  of  the  richest  foregrounds  I  ever  saw. 
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f  The  river  which  forma  this  heauliful  cascade  is  the 

I    Kalamas,  anciently  the  Thyamis,  and  which  Lord 

1    Byron  unaccountably  confounds  with  the  Acheron. 

'    After  a  further  distance,  measured  hj  one  hour  and 

I    ■  quarter,  we  came  to  the  monasl«ry  just  as  the  sun 

I   Was  setting  behind  the  Thesprolian  mountainE.   From 

die   cornmanding  eminence  on   which   the   convent 

stands,  is  that  extensive  panoramic  view  which  ChiUe 

I    Harold  so  much  admired:   and  although  in  hia  sober 

prose  he  appears  to  over-rate  the  scenery  of  Albania, 

1    yet  the  situation  of  Zitza  is  such  as  to  call  forth  hia 

I   powers  of  description, — nolthat  the  convent's  "white   . 

I   walla  glisten  fair  on  high,"  for  they  are  very  grey    ' 

[  walla,  and  concealed  on  all  sides  by  trees,  the  cool    ' 

L  freshness  of  whoiie  shade  is  worthy  of  being  eung. 

I   Bere,  indeed,  having  ascended  from  the  sultry  plain, 

I   the  pilgrim  would  delight  lo  rest;  and  if  he  has  a 

I   Muse  lo  awake,  he  may  sing  of  the  Epirotic  flocka 

i    and  herds,  which  graze  at  his  feet  in  the  valley  of 

'    tfae  Tliyamis,     He  may  tell  how  the  nigged  moun- 

I   tains,  which  extend  for  many  a  league,  were  washed 

I  from  the  plains  of  TheaproCia,  as  if  the  earth  had 

[  beaved  with  the  design  of  throwing  them  out  of  her 

lap.     The  vines  next  he  sings,  which  grow  in  such 

abundance  around  "  Monastic  Ziiza ! "   but  if  he 

must  needs  come  to  realities,  he  wilt  find  the  wine 

which  they  produce  very  little  to  his  taste,  and  the 

,   interior  of  Che  convent  ill  adapted  lo  secure  hia  c 

ifertB.  The  "C8loyer"iB  not  "niggard  of  his  cheerj"    i 
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but  it  consisla  in  bia  wine  and  bia  fresh  water.  A 
civil  reception,  however,  ia  hospitality ;  his  poverty, 
and  not  his  will,  withholds  the  viands.  1  found 
provieiona  at  the  village :  a  lamb  was  purchased  for 
fifteen  Turkish  piastres,  and  roasted  whole  in  the 
midst  of  our  nine  Albanians.  They  soon  raised  their 
wild  notes  as  they  sat  round  the  fire,  and  I  felt  a 
momciitary  thrill  as  the  lurid  light  blazed  upon  thar 
half.savage  features.  The  monastery  contains  no  re- 
cords :  and  its  history,  like  Albania  itself,  is  sunk  in 
oblivion.  It  probably  owed  its  foundatiou  to  the 
Comnenian  race,  and  its  present  poverty-stricken 
appearance  to  Ah  Pacha.  It  was  capable  of  main- 
taining at  least  sixty  monks,  but  now  scarcely  six  can 
be  found  to  trim  the  lamp  before  the  "  Panaghia." 
Written  al  ihe  MoDaalerj  of  Ziua,  May  12. 

At  a  quarter  past  six  o'clock  the  following  morn- 
ing I  left  the  convent,  atid  descended  past  the  village 
to  the  cultivated  fields,  and  then  entered  upon  a 
stony  path  between  two  rugged  mountains.  This 
issues  into  one  of  those  long  plains  which  form  a 
main  feature  of  the  land  of  Albania.  Through  (hia 
plain,  without  a  tree,  the  path  continues  for  about 
three  miles,  and  then  enters  a  second,  and  others  in 
similar  succession,  until  it  brings  us  within  view  of 
the  site  of  Dodona,  of  oracular  fame.  The  spot  is 
marked  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  by  something 
Uke  a  grove;    and  the   position   corresponds   well 


wough  to  the  description  of  ancient  geographer 
An  Albanian  Greek,  who  was  conducting  his  son  to 
sahool  at  Yauina,  from  Argyrocastro,  pointed  out  to 
me  the  place  where  was  anciently,  he  said,  a  temple 
(Naos) :  he  assured  me,  likewise,  that  there  existed 
no  traces  of  either  oaks,  or  fount,  or  shrine,  but  a  few  | 
trees  still  distinguished  the  sacred  eminence.  A  \ 
cool  fountain,  and  a  shady  grove  on  the  top  of  that 
mountain,  where  the  votary  might  take  refuge  from 
the  Ecorching  heat  of  the  plain,  were  enough  to 
consecrate  the  spot.  The  idea  of  a  deity  presiding 
over  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  creation . 
of  a  grateful  heart  for  the  sweet  repose,  which  none 
can  appreciate  but  those  who  have  borne  the  burthen 
of  the  heat  in  the  plains  of  the  'East.  My  new  ac- 
quaintance turned  from  the  Dadonfcan  oaks  to  his 
own  prophecies,  and  spoke  of  the  approaching 
changes  iu  Albania  :  he  expressed  his  asloniehment 
that  the  Sultan  should  be  allowed  to  keep  possession 
of  a  country  which  any  one  of  the  European  powers 
might  wrest  from  him  in  a  few  days.  But,  1  re- 
plied, the  other  powers  would  not  consent  that  any  . 
one  should  do  so.  He  confessed  that  there  lay  the  I 
difficulty :  but,  in  the  mean  time,  what  shall  wc  do  ? 
he  added ;  our  industry  is  oppressed,  our  com- 
merce ruined,  and  our  energies  paralysed.  What 
can  I  do  with  this  boy }  said  he,  looking  affection- 
ately upon  his  son :  he  must  acquiresome  learning,  and 
become  a  dragoman.     In  God  is  your  only  trust,  I   | 
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replied  ;  you  are  a  Chrisdan.  Monos  Soter,  said 
the  AlbaniaD,  and  galloped  away  across  the  plain. 

Aa  aoon  as  we  lose  sight  of  Dodona",  die  city  of 
Yanina  appears ;  but,  until  it  is  almost  reached,  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  keeps  concealed  behind  a 
naked  mountain.  Its  fortress  and  palace,  projecting 
into  the  lake,  first  strike  the  eye ;  and  every  step, 
for  a  while,  unfolds  more  of  the  red-roofed  habita- 
tions. We  ])assed  the  trenches  thrown  up  fourteen 
years  ^o  by  AH  Pacha,  and  began  to  enter  the 
streets ;  but  the  approach  and  suburbs  of  the  meanest 
town  in  Italy  may  put  to  shame  those  of  tile  capital 
of  EpiruB. 

The  history  of  this  singular  country,  into  which 
I  have  now  securely  penetrated,  is  one  of  the  most 
obscure  in  Europe.  It  may  begin  with  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  end  with  the  rangnanimous  Scander- 
beg,  imtil  AU  Pacha  throws  the  hght  of  burning 
lava  across  its  pages.  The  name  of  Pyrrhua,  and 
the  celebrity  of  the  Oracle  of  Dodona,  rescues 
Epirua  from  120  years  of  obhvion.  Then  follows 
the  Macedonian  war  conducted  by  Emihus  Psulus, 
whose  devastating  army  threw  down  the  walls  of 
seventy  five  cities,  and  sold  150,000  of  the  inhabit- 

•  Since  my  Journal  »ai  written,  I  have  read  Mr.  Hughes's 
dissertation  on  the  site  of  Dodona;  and,  considering  the  nu- 
merona  authorities  there  hcought  together,  I  see  every  reason 
for  adhering  to  the  popular  tradition  dsliveied  to  me  by  thft^ 
Albimian  traveller. 


■n^  for  Hlavcs,  inane  fatal  day.    Through  those  cntd*  1 
operations  we  are  fumished  with   the  guidance  of  ^  I 
fiiithful  historian — the  only  one  who  throws  mach  I 
light  upon  the  ancient  geography  of  Albania.*   Aa  thC  ' 
Roman  Consul  had  his  head-quarlers  at  PaseeroD, 
ft  principal  city  of  Molossia,  and  not  far  from  where 
I    now    write,    we    may   suppose    this   portion     of 
Epirua  to  have  undergone  more  than  its  share  of 
cruelty  and  distress :   but  when  the  Roman   history 
]■  closed  upon  this  dirision  of  the  province  of  Ma- 

onia,  we  almost  lose  sight  of  it  until  the  period 
of  the  Norman  adventurers.  The  siege  of  Durazzo, 
and  the  approach  of  Aleiuus  Comnenus,  for  a  while 
called  the  attention  of  £urope  to  the  coast  of  Al- 
bania ;  otherwise,  George  Castriot  is  the  only  name 
which   rescues  it  from   the  oblivion  of  a   thousand 

rs.  There  are  different  opinions  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Albanians.  Same  suppose  they  came  from 
the  Asiatic  Albania,  and  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
8ea  :  but  it  is  by  far  more  probable,  that  they  derive 
their  origin  from  the  old  Illyrians,  and  take  their 
name  from  the  city  of  Albanopohs  or  Eibassan.f 
Their  language  is  harsh  and  guttural,  and  full  of  bor- 
rowed terms.  They  call  themselves  Skypetars,  but  are 
generally  known  to  the  Turks  by  the  nameufArnautsj 
and  this  term  also  designates  their  language.      They 

•  Tit.  Liv.  lib,  iliv.  ilv.     Sec  aleo  Strabo,  llh,  vii. 
t  See  Colonel  Gordon's  Introduction  to  his  Uiilur)'  of  tl 
Greelt  Retolutios. 


issued,  in  all  probability,  from  tlieir  own  country 
(the  lUyria  of  the  Greeks),  about  the  period  of  the 
decay  oF  the  Greelt  Empire,  and  they  soon  spread 
themselves  over  Epirus  and  Greece.  The  most 
conaiderable  of  their  tribes  are,  the  Ghegs,  about 
Scodra ;  the  Toxides,  about  Tepeleni ;  the  Zj'amideB, 
in  Thesprotia ;  and  tlie  Chimariotes,  which  are  de- 
scribed by  Cantacuaene  as  the  independent  Albanian 
ihepherda*:  behind  these  vie  read  of  the  Lyapides, 
the  most  aavage  of  all  the  tribes.  Their  religion  ia 
neither  Mahoromedanism  nor  Christianity,  but  a 
counterfeit  of  both  ;  and  they  pass  widiout  difficulty, 
if  it  suits  their  interests,  from  latamism  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  contrary.  If  the  records  of  history 
enabled  us  to  collect  the  sum  of  human  happiness 
enjoyed  in  this  country  through  a  series  of  gener- 
ations, it  would  doubtless  be  found  to  be  compara- 
tively trifling;  and  ive  are  almost  constrained  to 
recognise  tlie  curse  which  haa  rested  upon  the  land 
whose  inhabitants  appear  to  have  refused  the  offer 
of  the  Gospel.  If  St.  Paul  preached  round  about 
unto  Illyrieum-j-,  he  must  haTe  compriaed  the  pro- 
■vince  of  Epirus ;  or  if  the  word  sounded  forth  from 
Thessalouica,  it  must  have  reached  the  Theaprocian 
plains.  The  TurkJab  yoke  almost  appears  to  have 
been  reserved  aa  a  punishment  to  the  generations 
that  came  after. 


t  KatnauB,  cbap.  i 


»9;iui  nnnhi.    Iliat.  lib.  ii.  cap,  24. 
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loannina,  pronounced  Yanina,  wbb  founded  by 
the  Greeks,  at  what  period  I  know  not ;  but  it  es- 
ifited  as  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  Albania  in  the 
thirteenth  century :  its  name  is  derived,  I  believe, 
from  a  church  and  monastery  dedicated  to  St, 
John  ;  and  perhaps  this  may  have  been  founded 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Justinian.  A  mosque  now 
occupies  the  Bite  of  that  church ;  and  the  son  of 
Ali  Pacha  has  found  a  grave  in  a  corner  of  the 
cemetery,  which  rises  perpendicularly  from  the  lake : 
beneath,  in  the  rock,  was  the  refuge  of  the  tyrant 
himself,  with  his  wives  and  treasures,  —  a  place  he 
appears  to  have  perforated  and  made  somewhat 
habitable:  the  vestiges  of  his  rocky  chambers  and 
secret  passages  are  still  visible ;  the  recesses  of  hia 
couches  and  cupboards.  From  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
is  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  lake  and  town  r  for 
the  mere  accommodation  of  13,000  inhabitants,  it  is 
spread  over  by  far  too  great  a  surface.  There  are, 
indeed,  especially  about  the  citadel,  many  vacant 
spaces  where  the  ruins  of  the  habitations,  lying  in 
heaps  of  stones,  appear  as  if  they  had  but  recently 
ceased  to  smoke.  The  fortress  where  Air  Pacha  had 
hia  residence  is  also  battered  on  all  sides,  but  still 
remains  as  a  monument  of  his  obstinate  resistance, 
and  of  the  impotency  of  the  Sultan's  troops.  The 
spot  may  yet  be  discovered,  where  many  a  wretched 
being  was  impaled  in  full  view  of  the  city,  whilst 
r  piteous  cries  reached  the  ears  of  the  trembling 


I 
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inhabitants.  There  are  the  subterraneous  abodes  jl 
captives  and  hoslages,  and  the  secret  passage-vaiilta, 
half  choked  up  with  ruins :  the  shattered  walls  ^et 
wear  an  aspect  of  strength,  from  whence  the  ghost 
of  the  aged  despot  almost  seems  to  be  hurling  defi. 
ance.  A  canal,  which  is  now  fallen  into  disuse, 
communicated  with  the  fortress ;  aud  a  part  of  this 
is  now  the  Pacha's  residence:  it  is  half  surrounded 
by  the  lake,  and  a  considerable  defence  of  rock  rising 
perpendicular.  Here  the  ruling  viceroy  sits  secure, 
hemmed  in  by  the  lake  on  one  side,  and  by  fortifi- 
cations and  canals  on  the  side  of  the  lown.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked  ;  and  all  the  anim- 
ation of  the  place  ia  confined  to  the  ilusky  bazaar. 
The  scenery  around  would  he  fine,  if  it  had  the 
essential  ornament  of  wood.  The  outlines  are 
finely  drawn  ;  but  the  lake  is  far  inferior  to  any 
of  those  in  Italy  or  Switzerland.  The  chain  of  the 
snowy  Mount  Pindus,  which  rises  beyond  the  N.E. 
end  of  the  lake,  may  compare  with  the  Alps ;  but 
the  mountains  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  I  may 
include  tile  island,  have  no  beauties  lo  excel  those 
which  a  loch  in  Scotland  can  boast  of,  save  the 
beauties  of  die  sun  and  sky.  An  island  in  the  lake 
contains  the  church  and  monastery  —  although  it  is 
much  unlike  one  —  where  Ali  Pacha  was  aUured  to 
take  up  his  reiidence  in  order  to  complete  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Sultan's  Vizir.  The  miserable  cham- 
ber in  which  he  fell,  is  shown,  with  the  bullet-holes 
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BtUl  remaining  in  the  planks  of  the  floor :  an  ad- 
joining room  contained  his  wives,  and  a  secret 
recess  his  treasures.  At  present,  nothing  can  be 
more  uninviting  than  this  low  spot  of  ground  in  the 
island,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  sedges  and  aquatic 
vermin.  At  Yanina,  every  spot  ia  connected  with 
the  name  of  Ali  Pacha :  his  memory,  like  a  haunting 
spirit,  claims  every  thing  for  its  own:  if  there  be  a 
house  of  a  better  appearance  than  the  rest,  he  either 
began  it,  or  planned  it,  or  was  the  cause  of  its  com- 
parative splendour.  Signor  Cherici,  with  whom,  in 
company  of  thousands,  we  are  lodged,  excepts  hia 
Frank  habitation  ;  —  he  declares  it  to  be  his  on 
vention  from  top  to  bottom ;  and,  like  its  o 
unica  nella  citta.  This  personage,  in  his  capacity 
of  doctor  and  apothecary,  tnay  be  said  to  be  the 
Ali  of  the  present  day,  substiluting  a  milder  kind  of 
death  for  impalement:  he  was  once  consular  agent 
for  Austria,  and  is  now  an  expectant  of  Home  lucra- 
tive employ  from  England  tllrough  Corfu.  In  a  little 
time,  anollier  house  of  reception  will  be  fitted  up  by 
the  British  consular  agent,  and  travellers  will  i 
longer  be  condemned  to  bear  the  scraping  of  the 
violin  and  the  grating  conversation  of  Signor  Clierici. 


I 
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To  Mrs.  W.  H.  Campbdl,  at  Geneva. 


I 


Yanina,  May  14.  1834. 
In  your  agreeable  letter,  which  reached  me  at  Corfu, 
you  expressed  a  wish  to  know  somethiDg  of  Alt 
Pacha  and  ihe  Suliotes,  and  also  to  have  same  ac- 
count of  what  a  living  pacha  warlike.  Your  romantic 
spirit  seeros  to  have  imagined  all  these  things  better 
tlian  I  can  detccibe  them  ;  and  I  should  almost  say, 
if  I  did  not  know  to  the  contrary,  tliat  you  had 
actually  visited  thecapilal  of  Albania:  but  the  Insd- 
tution  you  speak  of,  establlstied  at  Yanina  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the 
year  1800.  It  was  short-lived  j  but,  as  long  a»  it 
flourished,  it  might  have  done  honour  to  a  more 
civilised  capital.  There  was,  about  twenty  years  ago, 
a  motley  population  at  Yanina,  amounting  to  not  less 
than  SOjOOO,  exclusive  of  the  Albanian  soldiers,  but 
now  it  is  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number.  It 
contained  sixteen  mosques  and  eight  Greek  cliurches, 
bnt  the  whole  was  burnt  by  order  of  All  Pacha 
in  1830.     It  is  not  possible  that  a  city  can  flouriA. 


which  is  liable  to  be  demolished  about  once  in  everj 
ten  years.  Most  of  the  houses  are  now  built  up  of 
mud  ;  a  few  have  ventured  upon  a  more  eolid  con- 
struction, but  in  the  present  state  of  Albiinia  they 
cannot  be  worth  three  years'  purchase.  I  have  ju«t 
come  with  my  young  party  from  paying  a  visit  to 
Mahiuoud  Pacha.  1  regretted  I  had  not  your  pencil 
to  sketch  the  scene. 

The  Pacha  of  Yanina. — We  proceeded  to  the 
reitdence  of  the  Viceroy  half  an  hour  earlier  tlian 
the  time  annotmced  for  our  reception,  in  order  to 
be  first  introduced  to  the  prime  minister.  The 
approach  to  the  Pacha's  divan  lies  through  a  rude 
gateway  belonging  to  the  fortress ;  and,  after  tra- 
versing an  open  space  as  uneven  as  a  rough  pave- 
ment can  make  it,  we  stood  before  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  towards  (he  apartments ;  the  wide  open  cor- 
ridor waa  filled  with  Albanian  attendants,  running 
one  agaitist  another  in  wild  disorder,  and  a  rude 
magnificence  pervaded  tlie  avenues  to  (he  cham- 
bers: perhaps  a  large  barn  fitted  up  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  strolling  tragedians  may  not  be  an 
unfit  representation  of  the  whole.  We  were  shown, 
without  delay.  Into  the  presence  of  the  prime  mini- 
ster, who  appeared  to  be  diligently  employed,  like 
Deioceces,  in  dispensing  justice.  We  were  poUleJy 
iiiTited  to  recline  on  bis  right :  a  line  of  Turkiih 
figures  sat  along  ihe  lengthy  couch,  which  ended' 
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under  BecreUry  writing  upon  a  prtrdiment  at  arniB' 
length  ;  and  I  afterwards  discovered  that  this  was  our 
Bouyourdee,  or  passport,  which  was  then  preparing 
with  all  soleTunity.  Befnre  the  carpeted  pieciocts 
Blood  scores  of  attendants  and  clients,  or  pereons 
having  come  upon  husincss  from  distant  parts  of 
the  Pachalic ;  amongst  the  rest,  I  CGpied  my  ac- 
quaintance from  Argyrocaatro,  in  whose  eyes  I  had 
now  acquired  considerable  importance.  From  this 
whole  quadrangle  of  taciturnity,  there  issued  con- 
tinual clouds  of  smoke,  which  only  permitted  the 
curiouB  eyes  of  ihe  spectators  to  alight  upon  us  occa. 
sionally.  The  man  of  state  was  handsome  in  his 
appearance,  and  affable  in  hia  conversation,  a  native 
of  Thessaly,  and  spoke  Romaic  fluently.  The  indis- 
pensable chibouque  was  brought  to  each  of  us  with 
speed,  and  coffee  soon  succeeded.  After  a  few  sen- 
tences of  little  import,  the  commander  of  the  troops 
entered  boldly,  in  a  costume  meant  to  be  European  :  a 
solemn  Turk,  who  wore  the  sacred  green,  at  the  same 
time  sat  down,  and  observed  with  more  than  usual 
scrupulosity  all  the  forms  of  Mahommedan  cour- 
tesy. A  pipe  and  a  thimbleful  of  coffee  were  soon  a 
substitute  for  his  conversation.  After  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  spent  in  a  cfoud,  it  was  announced  that 
we  were  to  go  and  see  the  sun.  Three  centinels,  lean- 
ing on  their  spears,  guarded  the  entrance  into  the 
Pacha's  divan ;  and,  after  passing  the  threshold,  I 
had  nearly  stumbled  over  fifty  pair  of  red  slippers. 


which  as  many  slaves  had  left  at  a  tespectful  dis- 
lance  from  the  couch.  To  pull  the  shoes  from  off 
the  feet  is  equivalent  in  the  East  to  our  taking  the 
hat  off;  therefore  I  considered  those  red  Blippers 
afi  fifty  biack  hats,  and  recovered  the  equilihrium  of 
my  person  and  my  meditations.  The  Paclia  sat,  as 
I  find  is  the  eusWm,  in  a  corner  of  the  divan,  bat 
the  couches  on  either  hand  were  empty.  We  were 
inviled  to  sit  down,  wliich  we  ought  to  have  done 
before  the  invitation  was  given ;  for  that  which  would 
be  considered  vulgar  and  impertinent  in  our  notions, 
securea  greater  respect  in  the  eye*  of  a  Turk  ;  and  I 
was  strongly  recommended,  although  I  did  not  adopt 
the  system,  always  lo  treat  a  Pacha  or  a  Bey  with 
the  most  sovereign  contempt,  in  order  to  sectire  more 
certainly  his  consideration.  The  chibouque  and  cof- 
fee soon  appeared  again,  and  I  discovered  that  the 
essence  of  my  politeness  would  consist  in  smoking 
as  manypipes  of  tobacco  as  would  atupify  my  senses  — 
for  the  greater  the  dignity  of  the  person,  the  more 
the  smoke  to  be  inhaled  :  but  to  the  ceremonies  of  ■ 
Turkish  reception  were  also  added  those  of  the  Greeks, 
which  were  far  more  agreeable.  A  quantity  of  pre- 
aerved  fruit  is  handed  round  for  every  guest  to  take  a 
email  spoonful,  and  (his  is  supposed  to  be  a  preparative 
for  drinking  the  cold  fresh  water  which  follows :  thia 
ia  handed  from  one  guest  to  another  in  the  same  goblet, 
•nd  is  no  doubt  the  cup  of  friendship  (KLi)jf  ^lAengiria) 
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of  the  ancient  Greeks.  ■  After  this  slight  quenching 
of  the  tobacco  fumes,  a  signal  was  made  by  the  Pacha, 
and  the  stage  was  cleared  of  all  the  numerous  menial 
train  as  rapidly  as  it  is  sometimes  done  by  the  chorus 
of  nn  Italian  ballet ;  and  thus  a  clear  course  was  made 
for  confideiilia!  convereation.  Two  or  three  servants 
soon  re-appeared,  to  replenish  the  pipes  and  bring  the 
fiherhet ;  some  handed  the  cups,  and  utlieTE  followed 
with  richly  emhroidered  napkins:  thislast  act  of  atten- 
tion completes  the  Pacha's  first  list  of  honours  con. 
ferred  upon  strangers ;  if  he  wishes  to  go  beyond,  he 
must  next  ask  them  to  dinner.  The  room  displayed 
a  kind  of  coarse  splendour ;  it  was  the  same  which 
Ah  Pacha  used  for  state  occasions,  having  also  built 
it.  Mahmoud,  the  present  Pacha  of  Yaniua,  is  a 
man  of  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  has  been 
elevated  (which  is  a  cotomon  thing  in  Turkey)  from 
the  humble  station  of  a  domestic  to  the  rank  of  Viair, 
This  ought  to  indicate  talent ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
he  has  yet  displayed  much  in  his  Pschalic :  but  he  has 
exercised  that  quaUty  which  the  Albanians  have  been 
htlle  accustomed  to  see,  viz.  humanity.  Wiabing  to 
enhance  the  value  of  this,  I  endeavoured  to  account 
for  the  present  tranquillised  stale  of  Albania  by  the 
mildness  of  his  government.  The  wisdom  of  his 
Highness,  I  said  to  his  interpreter,  has  effected  what 
Ah  Pacha  could   not   do.      The  Pacha  approved  of 
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these  words;  and,  in  return,  expressed  himBclf 
favourably  disposed  towards  English  travellera  in 
general,  but  especially  ourselves ;  at  the  same  time 
observed,  that  their  customs  and  reUgion  did  not  per- 
mit them  to  travel  in  hke  manner.  He  spoke  of  the 
Lord  High  Comroissioner  with  reepect,  and  desired 
to  cultivate  with  the  "  General"  all  kinds  of  good  un- 
derstanding. After  a  few  such  coiuplimenis  as  these, 
we  courteously  took  our  leave,  and  had  no  sooner  re- 
passed the  threshold  of  the  chamber,  than  we  were 
surrounded  by  eager  faces  to  ascertain  tlie  extent  of 
our  generosity.  I  had  committed  the  agency  of  the 
whole  business  to  Signor  Cherioi,  who  professed  to 
have  distributed  seven  doliara  among  thera ;  but 
three  or  four  of  the  Chiboukees  afterwards  made  an 
excursion  to  our  lodging  to  complain  of  the  niggardly 
donation  :  this  made  me  suspect  that  my  worthy 
agent  had  distributed  the  sum  with  partialily,  having 
given  himself  the  best  share.  The  next  morning  we 
received  the  Bouyourdee,  which  entitled  us  to  the 
protection  and  hospitality  of  all  Agas  and  commandera 
between  Yanina  and  our  next  dtstination,  which  was 
Prevesa, 
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LETTER  V. 

Yanina,  May  15.  1B34. 
My  dear  Madam, 
I  SHALL  Bcarcelf  feel  to  have  accomplished  the  task 
of  a  faithful  correspondent,  imleKS  I  aiid  to  ray 
sketch  of  tlie  "  Living  Dog,"  some  account  of  the 
"  Dead  Lion."  The  modem  Nero  of  whom  you 
have  heard  so  much,  was  wont  to  compare  himself 
with  Napoleon  —  the  real  of  the  world  could  never 
see  the  resemblance,  except  in  the  one  circumstance 
of  plundering,  without  shame,  on  a  very  large  scale. 
The  formidable  Pacha  appears  in  various  memoirs 
and  histories,  under  a  diversity  of  names :  sometimes 
you  see  him  called  the  Viceroy  of  jybaiiia ;  some- 
times the  Satrap  of  Yanina ;  again,  the  Despot  of 
Epirus,  the  Tyrant  of  the  Porte,  and  the  unrelent- 
ing Vizir ;  but  the  simple  name  of  Ali  Pacha  has 
prevailed  over  all  those  expressions ;  and  1  merely 
wish  you  to  understand  that  they  all  mean  the  same 
man.  You  may  see  many  curious  details  of  his  life 
in  Mr.  Hughes's  Travels  in  Albania,  and  a  highly 
wrought  description  of  his  person  and  court  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  Lord  Byron  ;  but  in  this  letter  you 
will  have  nothing  more  than  a  summary  of  ihe  pricn 
cipal  acts  of  his  life. 
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Ali  Paclia  Tepelini  —  so  called  from  ihe  place  of 
his  nativity  —  was  born  in  the  year  1740:  he  was 
(lescended  from  a  family  wliich  had  held  the  office 
of  Hey  or  Aga  for  aa  many  generations  as  will  reach 
hack  to  George  Cistriot.  His  father,  VeU  Bey, 
died  when  Ali  was  hut  a  boy  ;  and  his  mother,  b 
woman  of  hold  spirit,  but  destitute  of  every  humane 
feehng,  was  left  in  charge  of  Ali,  and  Sbainitza  Ilia 
sister.  Veli  Bey  also  left  another  widow  and  a  son  ; 
but  All's  mother,  in  order  lo  secure  him  i.he  whole 
inheritance,  contrived  lo  take  away  her  rival  and  tbe 
son  hy  poison.  She  then  began  to  encourage  her  own 
son  in  every  audacious  enterprise  —  often  exciting 
him  to  go  and  lake  vengeance  upon  some  neighbour- 
ing village  OT  districl^  for  any  leal  or  fancied  griev- 
ance. Nut  much  time  elapsed  before  the  young 
Palikar  rebelled  against  his  mother's  authority ;  and 
finding  her  disposed  to  become  refractory,  he  shut 
her  up  in  confinement,  and  begun  to  act  for  himself. 
In  the  course  of  his  depredations,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  Pacha  of  Yanina  ;  hut  he  afterwards 
obtaineil  a  high  miUtary  command  through  the 
Itoumelie  Valessi  Kourt.  He  narrowly  escaped  the 
vengeance  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  by  letting  himself  down 
from  a  window  at  Beral ;  he  afterwards  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pacha  of  the  Negropont.  After  a  time 
he  returned  to  Albania  and  assassinated  the  I'achaof 
Delvino,  and  again  took  poet  in  bis  native  (own. 
From  Tepelini,  he  made  incursioiM  upon  the  neigh- 
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bouring  Beys,  and  often  auceeeded  in  wresting  their 
autliorily  and  diatrictB  from  them.  His  valour 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  Sultan,  when 
the  war  broke  out  between  Russia  and  ihe  Porle  in 
1787.  His  services  during  these  campaigns  Anally 
procured  for  him  the  government  of  Triccaia,  in 
Thessaly;  and  it  waa  from  thence  that  he  made  a 
grand  and  successful  descent  upon  Yanina.  By  a 
forced  firmnn  he  made  himself  governor  of  Epirus;  and 
as  he  had  really  obtained  great  authority  among  the 
rude  Albanians,  the  Sultan  thought  it  best  to  ratify 
his  self-Lippointment :  being  thus  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Vizir,  and  con^manding  a  greater  extent  of  ter- 
ritory than  hia  predeceaaora,  —  for  he  could  not 
endure _a  rival  Pat^a  near  him,  —he  began  to  appear 
■B  a  modern  Cahgula :  extortions,  and  oppression  in 
all  its  varied  forms,  were  exerciaed  all  over  Albania. 
Yanina  was  daily  the  scene  of  every  species  of  atro^ 
dty  ;  and  the  sons  vied  with  their  father  in  the  works 
of  rapine,  murder,  and  violence.  But  his  inveterate 
enemiea,  who  checked  hia  ambilion,  and  for  ten  years 
defied  hia  power,  were  the  Suliotes :  with  a  force 
which  never  exceeded  at  any  time  1300  men, 
they  repulsed  his  thousands ;  and  if  tliey  had  not 
finally  yielded  lo  his  artifices  and  hia  gold,  they 
might  have  secured  their  independence  within  the 
barriers  of  their  native  mountains.  The  possession 
of  I'arga,  however,  in  some  respects  consoled  the 
ir ;  and  I  fear,  the  part  which  England 
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I.  look  in  that  transaction  must  remain  as  a  Isstii^ 

I  dt^;race  Co  her  polic7. 

Parga  was  evacuated  on  the  10th  of  April,  181^; 

*«Itd  less  than  150,000'.  was  considered  an  equivaleat 
for  the  country  and  household  gods  of  the  Pargbiotes. 
The   officer    commanding    the   British    garrison    at 
Parga  made  known  the  fatal  secret  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  they  were  to  be  delivered  up  to  All  Pacha, 
according  ta  arrangements  made  with  him  unknown 
to   them.      It   is   impossible   to  paint  their  despair, 
when  they  saw  the  Turkish   troops  enter  the  place 
which    contained  every   thing    most  dear    to  them. 
They  began  to  disinter  the  lionea  of  tbeit  relatioaa, 
and  even   to   put    portions   of  their   native   soil  on 
board  tlie  vessels  prepared  for  them.     All  this  ww  J 
done  under  the  "  protection  "  of  the  British  flag  !     ■    I 
Ali  having  at  length    become  obnoxious   to    die  1 
Porte  by  his  tone  of  independence  and  his  growing    ' 
ambition,  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  Ziirchid 
Pacha  was  sent  against  him  with  an  army  of  40,000 
men.      The  Suliotes  then  offered  their  assistance  to 
subdue  their  old  enemy,  upon  the  sole  condition  that 
they  might  be  allowed  first  to  reconquer  their  own 
country.       The   Porte    appeared    to   agree    to    that 
stipulation;  but  it  was   soon   discovered  that  then 
was  no   intention   of  adhering  to  it.      The  Suliole*  I 
then  joined  All  against  the  treacherous  Saltan  :   thej   I 
(urneil  the   balance  of  the   war  at  first  against  tile   I 
Porte  i   and  had   they  kepi    true   to   the   Despot  of  j 
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Vanina,  the  Ottoman  forces  would  have  been  iosuffi- 
cient  to  Bubdue  him.  After  an  obstinate  resistance. 
All  waa  (lis[]Iaced  from  his  Gtronghold,  and  took 
post  in  the  island.  There  he  had  secured  his  wires 
and  his  treasures,  and  laid  in  a  great  supply  of  gun- 
powder, to  blow  himself  and  all  that  belonged  to  him 
into  the  air  rather  than  fall  captive  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemy  :  but  Zui-chid  Pacha,  desirous  of  securing 
his  head  and  his  treasures,  began  to  offer  him  terms 
for  a  capitulation  ;  and  in  this  only  instance —  the  last 
and  most  important  of  his  Ufe  —  lie  forgot  his  usual 
cunning.  Driven  to  defend  himself  with  about  fifty 
of  his  followers,  lie  listened  to  the  Pacha's  offers  of 
procuring  the  Sultan's  pardon,  and  allowing  him  U> 
end  his  days  in  honourable  retirement  at  Tepelini.  Ali 
was  induced  to  withdraw  to  a  placein  the  island  until 
the  messenger  should  return  from  Constantinople. 
He  was  daily  visited  by  emissaries  from  Zurcbid 
Paclia,  and  he  suspected  no  plot.  But  after  a  few 
days,  upon  taking  their  leave  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  whilst  the  aged  tyrant  had  his  back  turned,  they 
drew  their  pistols  and  shot  him  in  the  room,  which 
yet  exhibits  the  marks  of  the  murder.  It  is  said 
that  Ali  had  time  to  draw  out  two  pistols  and  shoot 
two  of  the  assassins,  hut  he  fell  pierced  with  many 
balls,  and  his  head  was  sent  in  triumph  to  be  ex- 
posed at  the  gate  of  the  seraglio.  His  treasures 
were  dispersed  to  the  winds,  and  his  conqueror  had 
to  account  for    them   at   last  with   liis  head.     Ali 
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Pacha  waE  in  the  eighCy-Becond  year  of  hie  age  when 
he  was  shot :  his  name  will  probably  increase  in  awe 
and  horror  with  posterity  ;  and  the  places  which  have 
as  yet  scarce  lost  the  print  of  his  foDlstepE,be  pointed 
out  with  a  superstitious  awe  by  the  generations  yet 


1  find  1  could  go  from  this  place  to  Salonika 
(Thessalanica)  in  five  days,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing Itinerary. — First  day,  to  Meizovo,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Findus;  second  day,  to  Triccala;  third  day,  along 
the  PeneuB  to  Larissa;  fourth  day,  to  Plataraona,  on 
the  coast ;  and  the  fifth  day's  journey  may  be  per- 
formed either  by  sea  or  by  land.  There  is  also  a 
shorter  road  from  Corfu  to  Yanina  than  going  by 
Deivino ;  that  is,  to  land  at  Sayadez,  instead  of  Santj 
Quaranta.  If  four  days  be  allowed  from  Plataraona, 
or  Salonika,  to  Constantinople,  the  whole  journey  from 
Corfii  to  that  city  may  be  performed  within  twelve 
days  according  to  the  or<linary  mode  of  travelhng. 

From  Yanina  to  Preveaa  there  are  three  roads ; 
the  easiest  by  Arta,  eighteen  hours ;  the  second  by 
Parymathia,  which  brings  in  the  ruins  of  Cassopcea, 
thirty  hours ;  and  the  third  by  the  pass  of  the  Vari- 
ades  and  Suli,  thirty-six  hours.  I  have  just  deter- 
mined to  take  the  latter,  the  least  frequented — Indeed, 
scarcely  known  ;  and  I  hope  to  be  repaid  for  the  fa- 
tigue and  danger  of  passing  the  Sultote  i 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

JOURNEY    FROM   TANINA   TO   NICOPOLIS    BY    8UIJ. 


Morn  dawns ;  and  with  it  stern  Albania's  hills. 
Dark  Suli's  rocks,  and  Pindus'  inland  peak. 

Byron. 


May  16. — From  Yanina  the  path  runs  through  the 
plains  for  about  two  hours  and  three  quarters^  having 
the  Tzemerika,  the  harbinger  of  Mount  Pindus,  on 
the  left^  and  a  chain  of  naked  mountains  on  the  rights 
which  screen  the  country  through  which  lies  the  pas- 
sage to  Parymathia.  The  Arta  road  inclines  to  the 
left,  leading  to  the  '^  Cinque  Pozzi* ; "  and  the  path  I 
followed  brought  me,  after  three  hours  and  a  half,  from 
Yanina  to  the  foot  of  the  Klriaki  pass.  In  ascend- 
ing this  most  steep  and  rugged  path,  the  valley  was 
gradually  developed  below  me.  It  appeared  like  a 
rectangular  basin  fenced  by  the  rough  flanks  of  the 

•  The  Cinque  Pozzi  (five  wells)  is  a  classical  place  in  the 
history  of  modern  Greek  warfare.  Marco  Bozzari  and  the 
Suiiotes  distinguished  themselves  near  there  in  many  hard- 
fought  battles. 
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These  vfllluys  Iiave  all  ihe  appearance 
of  ferCiiity;  but  the  want  of  hunisD  labour,  and  the 
devastation  of  Turkish  warfare,  defeat  the  benevolent 
designs  of  Providence.  At  the  top  of  the  pasE^e  I 
found  the  ruina  of  the  tillage  of  Kirialci.  A  church 
has  recently  been  erected  among  them,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  first  indication  of  the  inhabitanta  returning 
to  settle  on  their  native  soil,  from  which  war^  or 
sorae  other  evil,  had  expelled  them.  The  name  of  1 
village  is  given  loafewmiserable  huts,  scattered  at  wide  ■ 
intervals  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  the  shade  of  a 
few  trees.  Grey  heaps  of  ruins  are  continually  found 
to  tell  some  woFul  story  of  All  Pacha's  destructive 
march ;  and  a  few  wild-looking  peasants,  armed  with 
pistols  and  a  yatagan,  surrounded  by  sheep  and  defended 
by  many  Molossian  dogs,  coTnpIete  the  picture.  Such 
a  village  is  Vajiades,  which  I  reached  after  passing 
through  another  plain.  The  features  of  the  scenery 
were  new  to  me ;  barren  rocks  interspersed  with 
patches  of  com,  a  succession  of  green  knolls  with  tufts 
of  trees,  the  pathway  winding  through  holly-bushes, 
hawthorn,  and  sweet-briar.  It  took  us  seven  houri 
to  go  from  Yanina  to  Variades.  In  these  straits  the 
Christians  of  Albania  compelled  a  Pacha  and  his  army 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  in  July  1821  :  and  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Petta,  fought  July  16.  1822,  Omer 
Viiones  established  his  head-quarters  at  Variades. 
In  the  rencontre  of  1821,  the  Turkish  commandet 
was  made  prisoner  by  the  celebrated  Marco  Bozzari. 


The  fort  in  which  he  lay  encamped  with  1300  men, 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  A  little  way  beyond  those 
ruins  we  gained  the  top  of  the  passage,  and  from 
thence  liail  an  extensive  view  of  the  bleak  chain  of 
Mount  Finilus;  whilst  in  the  opposite  direction  we 
could  Bee  the  Suliote  mountains,  with  the  valley  called 
the  Lago  BoEzari,  at  our  feet.  Into  this  v^ey  we 
descended,  where  fresh  beauties  opened  at  every  step. 
It  is  fenced  on  the  weal  by  hiUs,  rising  one  above 
anotlier  like  the  filt'ps  of  a  theatre ;  and  the  whole  is 
HUimouDted  by  the  high  chain  which  conceals  the 
valley  of  Suli.  The  lower  hills  are  richly  wooded, 
and  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  better  cultivated  than 
any  thing  I  bad  as  yet  seen  in  Albania ;  after  about 
three  hours'  march  from  the  top  of  the  straits  of 
Variailes,  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  side  of  a  moun. 
tain,  beneath  the  protection  of  a  few  cottages,  and 
within  an  hour  and  a  half  of  the  village  of  Dctvi- 
cliiana.  How  fresh  was  the  evening  !  how  lovely  the 
scene  !  by  moonlight,  too,  I  saw  the  deepening  sha- 
dows Ba  they  fell  over  this  now  peaceful  valley,  and 
1  could  hardly  believe  it  bad  ever  re-echoed  to  the 
sounds  of  war.  Here,  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  before  the  Ottoman  arms  or  the  plunder- 
ing Albanians  invaded  their  peace,  the  family  of  the 
Bozsari  ruled  supreme,  and  Marco,  tending  his  father  s 
flocks,  conceived  those  ideas  of  military  glory  which 
were  afterwards  developed  in  combating  for  the  li- 
berties of  Greece.     His  father  was  assassinated,  at  the 


battle  of  Pelta,  by  the  old  traitor  Gogos,  at  the  inati- 
galion  of  All  Pacha:  but  Marco  first  appKareii  as  ■ 
leader  in  ISI9,  at  the  head  of  the  Chimnriot  Schjr* 
petari,  who  offered  their  services  to  the  Sultan  to 
fight  against  their  old  enemy.  They  only  asked, 
as  a  reward  for  their  services,  that  they  might  be 
permitted  to  reconquer  Suli,  from  which  the  right- 
ful owners  had  been  expelled  for  nine  years,  and 
were  then  living  scattered  over  the  Ionian  Isles 
and  the  Peloponnesus:  but  Marco  aspired  to  still 
higher  glory  than  the  mere  conquest  of  Snli,  As 
often  as  he  heard  his  father,  the  Foleraacch,  relate 
the  exploit!  of  the  first  Suliote  war,  his  youthful 
imagination  would  grow  warm  ;  and  whilst  tending 
his  (locks  in  this  delightful  valley,  he  sung  of  arms, 
and  accompanied  his  fine  voice  with  the  Albanian 
guitar.  Ohliged  to  leave  his  beloved  mountain, 
when  occupied  by  Ali  Pacha,  he  went  with  his  father 
and  served  under  the  French  standard,  until  the 
events  of  181f)  opened  his  way  for  bis  return.  He 
outstripped,  says  an  Italian  writer*,  the  zephyrs  in 
speed  and  lightness ;  he  was  the  flrst  at  wrestling  and 
the  discus ;  and  although  of  diminutive  staiure, 
yet,  when  his  azure  eyes  caught  fire,  and  his  long 
hair  floated  in  the  wind,  when  upon  his  shaven  brow 
'e  fell  a  ray  of  the  sun  as  he  sat  like  (be  shep..  1 


o  della  S  tori  a 


1.1740  al  1834;  compilalodaM.  P.  C.   Italia,  1825,— a -v.^- 
ntitten  in  an  animated  straia,  but  witb  a  partial  view  of  facl^'l 
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herd  boyj  the  expression  of  his  features  was  so  le- 
mukable  and  Bnim»t«d,  that  be  might,  tonLinues 
his  biographer,  have  been  CakcQ  for  a  descendant  of 
those  I'elasgi,  sons  of  Phaelioii,  who  spread  the  arts 
of  civilleatioo  through  Epirus.  After  a  series  of 
briUiant  achievements  in  Albania  and  Northern 
Hellas,  which  materially  contributed  to  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  and  thereby  reahsed  the  wiiihes  of  the 
youthful  warrior,  he  died  like  a  Leoniilas  of  Spart*. 
At  the  head  of  b'OO  Suliotes,  by  niglu,  lie  made  an 
attack  upon  the  nliole  Turkifih  army.  "  If  I  am 
missing,"  exclaimed  the  intrepid  warrior,  "  seek  for 
my  body  in  the  Pacha's  camp."  It  was  no  vain 
boast,  for  he  penetrated  through  the  Ottoman  troops 
to  the  camp  of  Jeladin  Bey,  and,  in  the  act  of  bearing 
him  off  a  prisatier,  was  shot.  Thus  died  the  "£agle 
of  Suli,"  on  the  2lBt  of  August,  1823.  He  was 
interred  at  Messalonghi,  with  all  the  honours  the 
Greek  chiefs  could  bestow ;  and  there  was  not  a 
citizen  who  did  not  drop  a  tear  on  his  grave.  The 
name  of  bis  family  is  left  to  future  generalions,  with 
this  his  native  vaUey,  called  the  Lago  Bozzari.  I 
found  an  old  peasant,  who  knew  Marco  well,  u^d 
was  connected  with  hitn  by  blood ;  Constanline,  his 
brother,  is  now  a  colonel  In  the  service  of  KingOlhe. 
Before  leaving  the  advantageous  poailion  I  had 
chosen  for  my  tent,  I  ascended  the  following  mora- 
ing  to  a  height  above  it,  to  enjoy  tlie  vi< 
freely ;  and  reading,  as  I  moved  with  slow  s 
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)Sd  Psalin,  felt  that  pnre  delight  which,  although 
momentary,  would  require  a  long  time  to  express,  if 
it  might  be  expressed.  It  is  felt  when  the  mind  ia 
elevated  to  the  tone  of  praise  by  the  contemplation 
of  nature's  verdant  and  most  varied  beauties,  through 
which  is  seen  the  grrat  Author  of  them  all.  Around 
some  distant  cottages,  the  goals  were  browsing,  and 
the  landscape  was  receiving  the  morning  blushes  of 
light.  I  could  scarcely  believe  this  to  be  the  country 
into  which  travellers  dare  hardly  venture,  —  bo  tran- 
quil the  scenes,  so  bushed  now  the  wildnesa  of  the 
peasants  ! 

May  17. — We  crossed  the  valley,  and  ascended  to 
Romanutti,  an  important  post  which  the  Turks  held, 
and  where  the  Sitliotea  signalised  their  valour,  A 
ruined  fort,  and  a  few  heaps  of  rubbish  where  habit- 
ations have  eusted,  yet  marli  the  spot :  it  is  three 
hours  and  a  half  from  the  place  where  I  had  slept, 
and  on  the  corresponding  side  of  [he  valley.  A  steep 
ascent,  by  a  stony  path,  now  led  us  to  the  first  sum- 
mitj  where  we  found  ourselves  among  ilexes  and  a 
few  wild  ohves;  and  after  refreshment  near  a  sprinf 
which  issued  from  the  side  of  the  mountain,  we 
wandered  from  the  right  path,  and  for  some  time 
were  lost.  As  soon  as  the  error  was  suspected,  we 
began  to  retrace  our  steps  and  seek  the  roatl,  which 
was  higher  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  but  the 
hour  which  was  spent  in   rectifying  our    foots 

10  view  some  of  the  most  picturesqn* 
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scenety  I  had  ever  witneEsed.  Having  found  t 
path  (which  was  most  rugged),  we  gained  the  top  of 
the  passage ;  and  then  the  Ionian  Sea,  with  the 
ialands  of  I'axo  and  An^ipaxo,  burst  upon  the  vievr 
in  front.  Soon  a.fter  «e  looked  down  upon  deserted 
Suli:  it  then  appeared  to  lie  in  a  deep  basin;  but 
when  we  had  descended,  it  wsa  found  standing 
upon  high  vantage  ground.  The  fortress  of  Kiafia 
and  the  rock  of  Kunghi,  with  all  that  remains  of 
the  Santa  Venerandn,  reared  their  heads  above  the 
defile  of  the  Acheron  ;  and  every  rocky  eminence 
about  the  roofless  hahitatione  is  pointed  out  as  the 
scene  of  some  increitible  act  of  valour.  There  sbpod 
Ah  Pacha  urging  on  his  troops  to  dislodge  a  handfu] 
of  Suliotes  who  bad  gained  an  advantageous  poat ; 
there  the  heroines  Despo  and  Tasso  stopped  the 
flight  of  their  sons  and  huEbands ;  there  Zavella  or 
Ciriaeo  rolled  down  the  rocks  upon  the  heads  of  the 
Mussniinen.  Our  faithful  Suliote  guide  recollected 
the  incidents  of  many  battles  fought  over  his  native 
town  ;  and  his  heart  warmed  at  the  scenes  of  his 
country's  valour.  He  pointed  out  the  rock  in  which, 
when  a  boy,  he  took  shelter  with  the  rest  of  his 
family  from  the  fury  of  the  battle;  and  he  had 
not  forgot  how  nearly  they  had  all  died  for  want  of 
water.  But  when  he  turned  to  look  at  Suli,  where 
not  a  house  except  one  was  lenanteil  —  where  every 
thing  was  mule  —  where  he  had  hstened  in  his  early 
days  to  the  sound  of  rustic  harmony  —  he  began  to 
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'  ■♦rtep,  and  I  fouH  only  hear  the  words  "  Poveto 
Suli !  "  and  whilst  I  maiie  my  way  over  some  broken 
ground  to  get  to  a  heed  of  goats,  he  went  to  see  if 
he  could  trace  any  remains  of  the  house  of  his  fathers. 
It  took  Ali  Pacha  ten  years  to  subdue  this  stubborn 
peasantry.  The  first  fall  of  Suli  was  in  1 S04  :  and 
perhaps  the  siege,  with  the  awful  scenery  and  name 
of  the  Acheron*,  may  yet  find  a  Homer  in  modern 
Greece  to  sing  them ;  and  then  the  names  of  ZaTellB 
and  Samuel  the  Caloyer,  who  appeared  in  the  first 
war,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Foto  Zavella  (whose  wife  Mosco  was  almost  equal 
to  him  in  courage)  fell  captive  into  the  hands  of  Ali 
Pacha  in  the  early  part  of  the  first  war,  and  he  was 
set  at  liberty  for  the  purpose  of  negoliaiing  a  peace 
between  his  countrymen  and  the  despot  of  Vanina: 
he  left  his  son  as  a  hostage,  promising  to  return 
if  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  negotiation  No  soonet 
had  Zavella  arrived  at  Suli,  than  be  despatched  a 
messenger  to  t«ll  the  tyrant  how  happy  he  was  to 
have  deceived  an  impostor  like  him  :  that  he  might, 
put  his  son  to  death,  indeed;  but  means  would 
speedily  be  found  of  revenging  the  bloody  deed. 
Ali  detained  young  Polo  for  three  years,  and  tbeti 

*  The  Suliotes  are  luppofled  la  be  ihe  Selli  of  Homat, 
whom  he  call^  bajliarianu,  twcause  ibey  were  dirq 
persona,  and  alppl  on  the  gTOund — "  ■LVHTToTsJir,  x.'!- 
ic  ii  remarkable  thai  tbew  two  words  ahoDld  still  describe  Oft  J 
peculiar  habila  of  ih«  Sulioiea. — Ste  Slralw,  lib.  vi 
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found  it  expedient  to  give  him  his  liberty.  He  after- 
wards became  a  distinguished  captain,  and  proved 
himself  a  true  patriot.  During  his  captirityj  the  Pa- 
cha made  many  attempts  to  win  over  the  Suliotes.  In 
1802j  they  were  induced  to  yield  to  sorne  propositions ; 
amongst  which  was  one  that  young  Zavella  should 
leave  Suli,  and  no  longer  remain  in  the  counnls  of 
his  countrymen.  In  conforming  with  this  injunction 
laid  upon  him  by  the  chiefe,  in  order  to  save  the 
remnants  of  their  flocks,  he  set  lire  to  his  house, 
declaring  that  the  abode  of  the  ZaveUa  family  should 
never  be  polluted  by  the  Turks.  His  sister  Caido 
went  into  the  monastery  of  Santa  Veneranda,  where 
Samuel  the  monk  had  shut  himself  up  with  three 
hundred  SuUotes,  refusing  to  sign  the  treaty  which 
cul  off  the  right  arm  of  Suli. 

Samuel  was  the  most  extraordinary  man  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage  of  this  wild  war :  it  was  never 
yet  known  from  whence  he  came;  and  the  origin  of 
the  "  unknown  Caloyer"  is  still  enveloped  in  mystery. 
About  the  year  I799i  he  came  preaching  among  those 
mountains,  and  by  his  enthusiastic  manner  excited  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  He  generally  repeated  such 
passages  as  these:  "The  day  of  vengeance  is  at  hand" 
—  "  Prepare  slaughter  for  his  children  for  the  iniquity 
of  their  fathers" —  "  I  will  break  the  Assyrian  in  the 
land  and  upon  my  mountain,"  &c. ;  but  he  did  not 
confine  his  efforts  within  the  sphere  of  tlie  prophet. 
He  made  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  directed  them. 


'With  his  own  hand,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
siege.  He  went  from  bouse  Co  house  to  coasole  the 
afflicted  anij  encourage  the  youth  by  visions  of 
liberty  ;  and  when  the  Suhotes  were  preseed  for  want 
of  provisions,  he  made  snUieB  from  the  EtrougboldB, 
and  more  than  once  conducted  a  motley  throng  to 
Psrga  in  spile  of  the  vigilance  of  tbe  enemy.  He 
was  generally  accompanied  in  these  expeditions  b; 
Foto  Zavelltt  and  his  siiter  Caido.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  monk  could  display  the  judgment' 
and  military  Bkill  of  a  practised  warrior;  but  the 
presence  of  Samuel  became  of  the  greatest  import-, 
ance  lo  [be  continuance  of  the  war  :  he  remained 
firm  to  his  purpose,  of  never  yielding  an  inch  of 
ground  to  the  Turks  ;  and  when  it  was  finally  re- 
solved in  a  council  of  chiefs  to  dehver  up  Suli  to 
the  Vizir  of  Yanina,  Samuel  would  consent  to  no 
treaties :  in  vain  <]id  the  chiefs  urge  that  it  was  tlie 
only  way  of  safety  left  for  the  remnant  of  their 
families  and  property ;  for  the  monk  had  formed 
an  inconceivable  resolution  :  being  in  posseraion  of 
the  monastery  on  the  Kunghi  rock,  he  apparently 
consented  to  give  it  up  and  admit  the  enemy.  The 
unsuspecting  Turks  climbed  the  steep  and  entered 
tbe  monastery  to  the  number  of  600  ;  and  then  the 
Caloyer  set  fire  to  the  powder-magazine,  and  laughed 
as  he  dragged  the  600  with  him  into  eternity  !  In 
their  second  war,  which  was  waged  against  tbfti 
Sultftn  rather  than  against  the  rebellious  Vizir,  thfel  I 
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Suliotes  perfoimud  prodigies  of  valour :  with  a  force 
seldom  exceeding  1300  men,  they  reEiated,  and  often 
defeated,  the  Tuikiah  hordes  of  thousands:  but  Omer 
Vrioni,  an  excellent  general,  at  length  Learned  their 
mode  of  warfare,  and  gained  several  victories.  The 
Sidiotea,  harassed  by  the  Sultan,  as  much  as  they  had 
been  by  Ali  Fachu,  made  an  alliance  with  the  latter; 
but  they  were  finally  obliged  to  leave  their  town  and 
beloved  mountains  in  16SS  ;  and  the  shells  of  their 
habitations  now  remain  to  tell  the  woful  story  of  their 
wrongs  and  oppression.  A  soUtary  goatherd  now 
watches  the  precipitous  rocks  and  the  ruins  of  Suli. 
He  furnished  us  with  a  little  of  his  curd.cheese  ; 
and,  after  remaining  a  while  in  the  grassy  valley^  we 
descended  towards  the  village  of  Samoniva,  situated 
juat  beneath  the  fort  of  Kiaffa,  and  above  the  gorge 
of  the  Acheron.  This  village  presents  the  same 
melancholy  appearance  as  Suh,  —  a  few  roofless 
habitations,  near  which  we  pitched  our  tent ;  in  the 
mean  time,  we  sent  the  Bouyourdee  of  Mahmoud 
Pacha  up  to  the  Bey,  the  governor  of  die  fort.  He 
respected  the  parchment,  and  sent  us  down  bread, 
with  offers  of  other  provisions  if  required ;  there 
soon  followed  seven  armed  Alussulmen,  who  were  in^ 
tended  as  a  guard  for  the  night :  they  served  the 
purpose,  and  also  that  of  keeping  us  awake  by  sing, 
ing  their  uncouth  songs  until  miduight,  and  then 
resuming  the  savage  notes  at  about  four  o'clocl^ 
the  morning. 
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May  18.  —  I  awoke  to  look  upon  the  island  rf 
Paxo,  which  was  visible  through  an  opening  in  the 
dark  mountains,  at  the  feet  of  which,  though  at  some 
distance,  rushed  the  Acheron.  I  saw  the  group  of  the 
seven  Turks  redining  near  me;  a  large  fig  tree  afforded  J 
a  covering  for  the  muleteers,  and  two  or  three  shells  I 
of  houses  indicated  that  this  spot  had  been  inhabited:  I 
but  the  Turks  have  done  utito  Samoniva  as  they  did  ' 
unto  Suli  —  they  have  spared  none  alive.  Above 
me,  on  one  hand,  rose  the  tenantless  and  shattered 
monaster;  of  Santa  Veneranda,  as  Samuel  left  it,  and 
his  life  with  it.  Perched  on  the  top  of  a  cone,  it 
appears  on  all  sides  inaccessible,  and  the  spectator 
ceases  to  wonder  how  a  few  individuals  could  hold 
out  so  long  against  such  numbers  of  besiegers.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  looked  up  to  the  fortress  of  Kia&, 
which  Ali  Pacha  built  to  secure  this  dear-bought 
possession.  I  could  distinguish  with  my  glass  the 
Bey  watching  our  proceedings  below,  whilst  he  wag 
perform  ing  all  proper  civilities  by  means  of  his  guard, 
his  bread,  and  a  polite  autograph.  Escorted  by 
ven  Mussulmen,  we  began  our  descent  about 
o'clock,  and  were  almost  precipitated  to  the 
II  of  Dala,  which  stands  close  by  the  torrent  of  the 
^Acheron.  We  left  the  fort  of  Alhelina  on  the  right; 
a  place  distinguished,  if  not  immortalised, 
J  the  valour  of  Ciriaco  and  the  Bozzaria.  From 
e  suUeD  mountains  towering  above,  the  Suliotes 
llled  destruction  on   the  heads  of  their  asuilants; 
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women  and  children  sided  in  pusliinp;  tlie  rocks,  and 
Ihey  heard  the  thnndering  echo  which  annonnced  that 
hundreds  of  their  enemies  were  crushed  Ivneath  their 
feet.  They  then  descended  quick  from  the  parched 
heights,  and  fetched  the  water  for  which  they  had  so 
severely  struggled. 

At  the  mil]  of  DaJa  our  escort  left  us :  we  were 
supposed  to  be  now  beyond  the  reach  of  danger, 
which  sometimes  arises  from  a  few  remaining  rob- 
bers who  yet  infest  those  mountaina.  Our  passage 
of  the  Acheron  reminded  me  of  the  description  of 
that  infernal  stream  usually  given  by  the  poets.  I 
trembled  not  a  little,  lest  at  every  step  the  horses, 
which  were  certainly  not  the  "  steeds  of  Mara," 
should  roll  our  household  gods  into  the  torrent;  but 
having  "  escaped "  to  the  left  hank,  ("  perrum- 
pere"  would  be  a  better  word,)  we  ascended  and 
descended  by  stony  steps,  and,  after  two  hours  and 
a  half,  arrived  at  the  gorge  from  whence  the  awful 
torrent  rushes  out  into  the  plain.  1  could  distin- 
guish it  below  me,  deep  in  its  narrow  bed;  but 
looking  at  it  from  its  own  level,  it  completely  loses 


itself  to  the 


i  the  defile.      Half  a 


hour   further  brought   us   opposite   the   ruined  fort 
and  village  of  Glyky."     The  path  now  runs  through 


*  Travetlert  who  take  the  road  by  Faiymathi! 
I,  and  then  they  must  make  an  eicurait 
loGlyky,  iflheywiih 
scenery  1  have  described. 


upon  Gl^ky,  and  i 
^L      scenery  1  have  del 


Ae  plain,  of  which  the  Acheron  occupies  a  good  p*n>  1 
tion.  Some  of  its  overflowings — for  there  are  many 
—  stagnate  into  marshes;  and  one  of  those  must  be 
taken  for  the  Palus  Acllerusia.  The  largest  is,  of 
coursej  marked  in  the  maps,  but  it  is  not  clear  where 
the  Cocytus  enters  the  darksome  river.  On  the  hills 
which  screen  the  country  of  the  Parghiotes  from  view, 
appear  the  towns  of  Turcopalogo,  Croni,  and  Koro- 
nopoli  *,  whilst  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain,  called 
the  Fanari,  is  closed  by  mountains  of  a  somewhat 
barren  aspect ;  but  the  villages  are  more  numerous 
than  in  many  other  places  I  had  passed.  Indeed, 
here  are  frequent  indications  of  returning  industry 
and  population ;  the  plain,  sufficiently  fertile,  has 
come  under  the  hand  of  cultivation.  I  considered 
this  as  a  sign  of  approaching  the  coast;  and  the 
farther  I  advanced  towards  it,  the  more  evident  were 
the  marks  of  agricultural  prosperity.  At  noonday 
we  reposed  near  a  village  in  the  plain,  from  whence 
we  could  discover  the  path  which  was  to  conduct  us 


There  was  anciently,  and  ia  now,  a  port  of  Glyky,  riwtue  _, 
x./.m,ii.lowl.ieh,B<;corc!ingtoStraho(lib.viil.p.476.lnin.i.);'3 
Ibe  Acheron  Sowed  From  the  Achenieian  lake:  this  fbiuidI  b*^ 
lesa  than  six  miles  distant  from  the  village  of  thai  aame. 

■  Above  the  "  sweet  water  poll,''  Cichyma  wa»  situated, 
which  had  fDrmerly  been  called  Epbyra.  NeightKniring  to 
Cichyrna  was  Buchstiom ;  beeidea  these,  are  mentioDed 
Elairia.  Pandosii,  DatiiE.  If  Elatiia  be  Itegaiaasa.  wb 
might  look  for  GOme  of  the  rest  in  those  towaa  of  Kioni 
othen.    Slrab.  lib.  vli.  p.  470.  torn.  i. 
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the  itiountaina  to  Regniaua.  We  Id^  Farga  '4b? 
.  about  the  diBtance  of  four  honn. 
I  could  not  but  recal  to  mind  the  f»le  of  the  Pargfai- 
whOj  like  the  inhabitants  of  Suli, 
were  obliged  to  say  "  dulcia  linquicnus  arva."  The 
part  tiiat  England  took  in  that  tranBaction  must  ever 
bring  dishonour  upon  her  diplomacy.  Parga  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Turke,  but  the  former  inhabitants 
ore  scattered  over  the  loninit  Isles  and  the  contiaent 
of  Greece. 

B;  a  beautiful  passage,  which  closes  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Fstiari,  whilst  the  9a- 
liote  mountainSj  with  Parymathia  conspicuous  from 
afar,  shuts  in  the  north,  I  went  towards  Preveaa. 
The  moat  luxuriant  fohage  clothes  every  part  of 
this  wide  ravine,  —  the  gycamore,  the  fig  tree,  the 
plane  tree,  and  the  ilex,  in  all  the  varied  shades  of 
green.  Over  the  wide-spreading  ilex  was  cast,  as  it 
were,  a  veil  of  wild  vines,  which  hung  like  drapery 
from  the  topmost  branches.  It  was  one  of  those 
days  when  all  nature  ia  soft  and  still,  but  seems  to  be 
eloquent.  The  slight  stirring  of  those  tender  leaves, 
the  occasional  gleams  of  light  which  penetrated  that 
thick  shade,  the  fields  below  standing  thick  with  com, 
the  mountains  towering  in  sober  miyeaty  above  all  — 
in  short,  the  whole  scene  and  hour  —  gave  me  tliat  in- 
expressible feeling  which,  although  often  momentary 
in  the  experience  of  it,  ia  lasting  in  the  recollection 
of  ita   enjoyment,  because  it  partakes  of  something 
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■thich  is  more  than  earthly.  We  are  not  all  of  clay, 
and  it  would  require  nothing  more  than  a  BUscepU. 
biliiy  of  impressions  like  these  to  prove  it.  After 
gaining  the  top  of  (his  paes,  the  Ionian  Sea,  viith 
the  islands  oi'  Paxo,  S.  Maura,  and  Cephalonia,  btUTBt 
upon  the  view ;  the  foreground  is  varied  with  many 
a  smiling  vale  and  woody  glen ;  and  every  olgeot 
around  assumea  an  aspect  of  more  civihiied  hfe — the 
fruits  of  intercourse  with  the  Ionian  Isles.  After 
iraveUing  for  little  more  than  an  hour  further,  we 
came  witliin  sight  of  Regniassa,  a  town  situated  at 
the  top  of  a  cone-shaped  hill.  This  h  supposed  to 
be  (he  ancient  Elatria,  and  is  said  to  contain  some 
Une  remains  of  walls,  s  theatre,  and  other  ruins.  It 
was  also  conspicuous  in  the  Sidio(e  war:  it  was  taken 
by  Omer  Vrioni  out  of  the  hands  of  old  Bozzari,  who 
found  out  his  error  when  it  was  too  late  to  redeem 
it ;  this  happened  in  1 833.  Not  far  from  Regniassa 
we  encamped  in  a  grassy  vale,  with  a  few  cottages 
around  it :  the  Papas  offered  us  his  house,  but  we 
preferred  his  bread,  which  was  bread  prepared  for 
the  use  of  the  church,  and  superior  (o  the  ordinary 
kind.  We  discovered  a  peasant  bearing  a  lamb 
on  his  shonldera,  which  he  had  just  slaughtered,  and 
of  this  we  procured  our  portion ;  besides  these  supphea, 
eggs  were  found  in  the  cottages  to  the  number  of 
four  and  thirty.  I  estimated  the  distance  from 
Glyky  to  this  village  at  eight  hours.  It  required  m 
more  to  go  to  Prevesa,  as  we  found  on  the  following  1 
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day :  in  three  hours  we  descended  to  the  eoast^  stUl 
passing  through  thick  shade  and  odoriferous  shrubs  ; 
nor  do  the  beauties  of  this  journey  cease  until  the 
traveller  arrives  at  the  barren  shore.  |^^  Let  any  one 
going  from  Suli  to  Prevesa  as  we  did^  turn  from  the 
path  as  soon  as  the  first  ruins  of  the  aqueduct  indi- 
cate the  ancient  Nicopdiis,  and  let  him  make  his 
way  across  the  fields  to  the  low  chain  of  green  hills 
which  rise  immediately  above  the  theatre ;  it  appears 
at  a  distance  like  the  outworks  of  a  fortress  of  the 
middle  ages. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Look  where  [he  bg 


n  the  tourist  has  come  from  "Pindus'  inland 
peak,"  or  has  "hailed  Leucadia'a  cape"  from  the  sea, 
I  shall  suppose  him  to  be  viewing  the  aacietit  Nico- 
poUs  from  the  hills  which  rise  just  behind  and 
above  the  theatre.  From  this  station  there  is  gained 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  whilst  the 
extensive  ruins  of  the  "  second  Cesar's  trophies"  lie 
at  the  feet  of  the  spectator;  the  bay  of  Prevesa, 
with  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  is  comprised 
in  the  prospect.  Here  also  it  is  at  once  observed 
how  the  "  city  of  Victory"  was  so  built  as  to  have 
the  advantage  of  the  gulf;  at  the  same  time  that  it 
commanded  the  hay  of  Coraarus  and  the  Ionian  Sea. 
But  notwithstanding  its  eligible  situation,  and  all  the 
nours  which  the  master  of  the  Roman  world  could 
palow  upon  it,  Nicopolis  never  became  a  ei^  at  J 
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much  importance ;  it  derives  iCa  greatest  interest,  in 
the  eyea  of  the  Christian,  from  being  the  reaidence 
during  one  winter  •  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  nas  at  tlmt 
time  a  body  of  Christians  in  it.  It  is  rarely  men. 
tioned  in  the  three  centuries  which  followed,  but  we 
find  Julian  the  Apostate  ansiously  employed  in  re- 
storing it  to  its  original  splendour,  t  It  fell,  like 
the  cides  of  the  Peloponnesus,  under  the  fury  of 
Alaric,  but  was  again  set  up  under  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. It  is  not  dilBcult  to  trflce,  in  thH  existing 
Tuina,  the  works  and  repairs  of  those  three  different 
epochs.  From  the  point  of  Tiew  I  descended  first 
to  the  theatre  immediately  below:  this  I  found  al- 
most inaccessible  from  long  thistles  and  wild  grass 
entwined  with  stalks  of  com.  The  brickwork  of  the 
theatre  remains  as  solid  as  that  in  the  "  Domus 
AuguEls"  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  is  equal  to  it  in 
n^ularity  of  construction,  but  it  fails  in  the  cement : 
the  two  portals  near  the  "  Scena"  are  constructed  of 
stone,  but  so  inferior  in  execution  that  I  should 
judge  them  to  be  of  the  age  of  Juhan.  The  form 
of  the  theatre  is  preserved,  and  much  of  the  pronce- 
nium  ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  about  the  capa. 
city  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  at  Rome,  which  con- 
tained abont  30,000  Bpecialors. 
"  Tilu8,  chap.iii.  ver.  13. 

wed  the  Aeliac  games,  which  had  been  in- 
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,  The  principal  remains  of  this  city  consist  in  the 
iTftlis,  whicii  enclose  a  space  of  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  perimeter,  and  which  I  conceive  to  be 
the  city  as  it  was  contracted  by  Julisn :  those  walls 
are  of  thai  kind  of  construction  called  "  opua  mis- 
tum,"  having  the  rough  stonework  regulated  at 
interrals  by  a  course  of  brick.  In  the  middle  of 
this  rectangnlar  space  are  several  unintelligible 
vaults  and  buttresses.  To  the  walls  of  this  inner 
city  are  joined  those  of  more  ancient  date,  which, 
for  about  one  third  of  the  circuit,  run  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  aqueduct,  not  unhke  some  parts 
of  the  walls  of  Rome.  There  occur  in  that  Une 
considerable  remaine  of  some  baths,  which  I  found 
tenanted  by  a  few  sheep  and  their  shepherd,  The 
walls  of  the  Augustan  city  are  still  to  be  traced  in 
a  euffiwent  number  of  places  to  give  the  extent  of 
the  whole ;  raaeses  of  ruins  rear  their  heads  on  all 
sides,  and  the  whole  cannot  be  compriBed  in  leu 
than  a  circuit  of  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  cir- 
cuit of  Rome,  if  strictly  estimated  by  the  Pomte- 
tf^m,  was  not  more  ;  and  Athens  is  made  equal  to 
^e  extent  of  Home  by  a  writer  of  the  Augustan 
>ge.  It  is  not,  therefore,  improbable  that  the  Con- 
queror of  the  Roman  world  may  have  intended  his 
new  city  to  rival  the  majesty  of  Rome.  Nicopolit  is 
now  called  Palaia  Prevem;  but  Prevesa  the  new  is  at 
e  distance  of  one  hour  from  the  ruins,  the  road 
■iDg  through  a  continued   olive  grove:    a  few 
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TarkiBh  seputchres  on  the  left  band  Bide  of  the  road 
first  announce  the  approach  to  the  town.  Although 
Frevesa  appears  so  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  Ae 
new  Epirus,  it  is  but  an  inconsiderable  town  of 
three  or  four  thousand  iiihBbitant3;  but  it  derives  ita 
chief  consequence  from  its  geogrsphical  poajtiim : 
placed  on  the  limits  of  Albania  and  the  new  kingdom 
of  Greece,  it  commands  ibe  gulf  where  the  desIhiT 
of  the  world  nas  once  decided,  and  it  stands  in  a  cen- 
tral liiualion  wiib  reference  to  the  raost  important  of 
the  Ionian  Isles.  Thus  situated  on  the  verge  of  three 
separate  dominions —  two  of  which,  at  least,  are  in  a 
condition  which  cannot  be  permanent  —  there  ia  no 
rcMon  whj'  ii  sbould  not  again  become  the  scene  of 
some  inightj  struggle.  A  few  more  years  of  decre- 
pitude in  the  Ottoman  power,  or  of  vigour  and  union 
in  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  —  and  the  attention  of  man- 
kind may  be  fixed  once  more  upon  the  Actian  pro- 
montory. Meanwhile,  let  me  describe  things  as  Ihej 
are.  1  had  scarcely  been  in  Prevesa  a  few  hours  be- 
fore one  of  those  scenes  took  place  which  characterise 
a  lawless  state  of  societyj  and  exhibit  the  imbecUilj 
of  a  government,  The  shops  and  houses  were  ill 
suddenly  closed  at  the  report  of  a  pisiol  «hot ;  and 
when  I  looked  out  from  my  balcony,  1  saw  the 
streets  crowded  with  angry  Albanians,  aa  if  a  gene- 
ral battle  was  about  to  ensue.  Upon  descending  m 
inquire  into  the  cause,  accompanied  by  the  Extf 
Vice-consul,  1  found  it  was  a  dispute,  which  bi 
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"Sobotly,  but  only  had  excited  general  appreli* 
for  the  conseiiuences.  Two  Palikara  having  quar- 
relled, ihe  one  had  deliberately  shot  tbe  other,  and 
then  their  respective  partisans  liail  begun  to  lake 
part  in  the  !ta.j.  I  arrived  in  lime  to  see  one  man 
limping  away,  with  the  blood  oo»ing  through  the 
covering  of  his  right  leg,  whilst  the  dying  man  wa» 
carried  into  the  nearest  habitation.  The  business  of 
tbe  police  was  not  to  bring  the  murderer  lo  justice, 
but  lo  facilitate  his  escape,  lest  he,  in  bis  tim)< 
ehould  be  waylaid  and  shot  by  the  friends  of  tba' 
deceBiied ;  and,  in  tliis  way  reciprocal  vengeance 
goes  on  increasing,  until  one  whole  family  or  tribe 
ifsea  in  arms  agiinst  another.  1  did  not  aacer. 
tun  whether  the  murderer  had  been  killed  or  not 
4nring  the  night,  but  I  was  assured  that  too  many 
unbushee  were  laid  for  him  by  any  possibility  to 
eicape :  his  only  chance  was  to  have  taken  refuge 
IQ  some  of  the  Consulates,  which  are  generally  con- 
■idered  to  be  inviolate.  Having  thus  ascertained 
die  extent  of  security  for  human  life,  I  went  to  see 
tile  deserted  hsrem  of  Ali  Pacha,  and  the  fortress 
^bich  he  biult  when  he  had  discovered  the  import, 
nice  of  Prevesa  as  a  possession.  On  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  bay,  there  is  a  still  more  important  fort 
yet  remaining  in  all  its  strength  :  it  is  within  gun- 
4u)t  of  the  Une  drawn  for  the  Greek  frontier,  li 
may  still  be  doubted  whether  Actium  is  included 
wiUiin  that  line  or  not.      If  it  be  near  the  windi 
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which  stands  opposite  Frevesa^  in  the  bay^  it  is  still 
in  the  land  of  the  Turks ;  but  if  it  be  in  the  east 
promontory,  which  guards  the  entrance  into  the  gulf 
of  Arta,  it  belongs  to  Greece.      I  can  hardly  belieye 
Actium  to  have  been  any  other  than  the  east  pro« 
montory ;  for  thus  a  part  of  the  famous  battle  might 
have  been  fought  without  the  gulf.     In  that  case^ 
the  bay  of  Prevesa,  if  it  existed  as  it  does  now^  was 
not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Ambracian  gulf, 
but  to  the  Ionian  sea.     There  are^  however,  certain 
appearances  about  that  small  bay,  which  incline  me 
to  think  that  the  waters  had  gradually  made  some 
encroachment  upon  the  low  land,  which,  in  andent 
times,  more  clearly  defined  the  entrance  into  the 
gulf:    and  this  opinion  receives  some  confirmatioii 
from  the  remains  of  Roman  brick-work,  yet  to  be 
seen  upon  as  much  of  the  land  as  is  yet  uncovered  ; 
m  some  instances,  too,  coming  so  near  the  water  as 
to  be  traced  into  it.*     Those  remains  resemble  in 
construction  the  ruins  of  Nicopolis:  they  are  now 
surrounded  by  the  trenches  cast  up  by  Ali^Pacha, 
within  which  he  had  intended  to   defend  himself 
against  the  Sultan's  forces.     A  neglected  Turkish 
sepulchre  stands  amidst  these  remains;  and  it  is  said 

*  Since  the  above  observations  were  made,  I  find  a  cele- 
brated geologist  alluding  to  some  great  physical  change  at  a 
more  remote  period  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prevesa.  Leu- 
cadia  was,  as  Pythagoras  thought,  a  peninsula,  and  is  now 
divided  from  the  mainland  by  some  phenomenon.  —  ^See 
LyeWs  Geology,  vol.i.  p.  17.) 
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to  contain  the  ashes  of  All  Pacha's  son^  who  betrayed 
his  father  on  this  very  spot.  The  Anactorium  pro- 
montory still  wants  a  place  in  my  cursory  survey; 
but  why  should  not  that  be  the  one  opposite  to 
Actium^  so  that  the  entrance  into  the  ^^  Sinus  Am- 
braciacus^'  may  lie  between  the  two  ?  As  to  the  wall 
of  a  Hippodrome,  on  the  site  of  Lord  Byron's 
Actium^  I  met  with  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  it. 
I  received  great  civilities  at  Prevesa,  from  Mr.  Alli- 
son^ in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Meyer^  the  Consul. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

FROM    PBEVESA    TO    KANTE. 


And  onward  view'd  the  mount,  not  yet  forgot,  — 
The  lover's  refuge  and  the  Lesbian's  grave. 

Byron. 


Having  hired  an  ugly  barge  to  take  my  party^  and 
all  the  necessary  accompaniments^  to  Ithaca^  we 
left  Frevesa  at  about  four  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  20th 
of  May^  intending  to  reach  Santa  Maura  in  two 
hours^  but  the  ^'  Bonasso"  made  it  seven. ,  I  had 
the  recompense  of  witnessing  the  setting  of  the  sun 
behind  the  mountains.  I  saw  the  last  hues  thrown 
over  the  Zalonga  chain^  and  the  golden  rays  which 
sprinkled  the  Makrynoros.  Over  the  Berganti 
mountains  (now  Greece)  hung  the  clearest  moon  I 
ever  beheld ;  —  the  beams  were  thrown  over  the 
hushed  waters,  which  nothing  disturbed  but  the 
splashing  of  the  heavy  oar :  the  encircling  mountains 
embraced  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  and  deepened  in 
hue  as  the  sun  sank.  The  scene  was  so  lovely,  that 
even  at  eleven  o'clock  I  scarce  thought  it  time  to 
leave  it.     We  cast  anchor  at  the  fortress  of  Amaxichi, 


'  and  then  entered  a  canal  in  a  smell  boat,  which  f 
scarcely  found  water  enough  to  float  upon  ;  but,  by 
|)erfortiimg  half  the  way  on  foot  along  the  edge  of. 
the  canal,  and  being  punted  over  the  Lagune,  in  half 
an  hour  we  were  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  Captain 
Macphael,  the  "resident"  of  the  island.  Thedeputy 
governors  of  the  Ionian  isles,  appointed  by  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner,  have  the  title  of  residents. 
Captain  Macphael  ^wft£  for  many  years  resident  at 
Cerigo,  where  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Greek  emi. 
grants  during  the  rcTolution.  He  is  now  laudably 
employed  in  teaching  the  18,000  inhabitants  of 
Santa  Maura  the  means  of  improving  their  condition. 
He  has  introduced  the  most  useful  vegetables  and 
plants,  and  built  a  square  of  cottages  for  the  use  of 
the  poor,  whose  habitations  were  thrown  down  by 
earlbquakes  (these  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  thit 
island).  He  has  also  instituted  a  girls'  school, 
which  I  saw  conducted  in  a  very  orderly  manner, 
and  where  the  pure  word  of  God  is  read  and  taught; 
also  a  subscription  library,  which  has  now  about 
ninety  subscribers,  moBt  of  them  natives  of  the 
island.  He  further  proposes  to  remedy  the  glaring 
defects  of  llie  canal,  by  cutting  another  to  run  just 
beneath  the  continent,  past  the  fortress,  where  Veli 
Pacha  intended  to  have  lived  in  safety.  It  is  necea. 
aary  here  to  understand,  that  the  passage  between' 
the  island  and  the  continent  is  often  so  destitute  of 
water,  that  even  small  vessels  caiuiot  get  through ; 
B.  3 
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but  by  cutting  a  deep  canal  the  evil  would  at  once 
be  remedied.  The  error  made  by  those  who  planned 
the  present  canal  seems  to  be^  that^  instead  of  carrying 
it  near  the  continent^  where  a  deep  course  might 
have  been  found  for  the  water^  they  have  carried  it 
across  the  bar^  so  that  even  my  own  boat  of  seven 
tons  stuck  fast  in  the  mud  for  seven  hours.  This 
work  is  of  great  consequence^  and  ought  to  engage 

« 

the]^ear]iest  attention  of  the  Ionian  government ;  for, 
until  the  passage  between  the  island  and  the  conti- 
nent be  made  practicable^  all  vessels  must  sail  round 
the  promontory  of  Leucate.  This  beautiful  island^ 
the  ancient  Leucadia^  appeared  to  me  to  rival  Corfo 
in  its  interior  scenery.  The  Olive  Grove,  widiin 
five  minutes'  walk  of  the  "  Piazza  Nugent/'  is  one 
of  the  richest  imaginable :  10,000  barrels  of  oil  are 
exported  biennially  from  the  island.  At  no  great 
distance  from  Amaxichi,  there  are  some  remains  of 
ancient  walls,  of  the  commonly  called  Cyclopean 
construction.  These  are  probably  remains  of  the' 
ancient  Lucas,  as  will  appear  from  comparing  Livy's 
description  of  Leucadia.*  A  few  fragments  of 
sculpture,  scattered  about  the  town,  indicate  that  the 
arts  of  Greece  have  flourished  here  also  in  times  of 
antiquity. 

May  21 . — At  midday,  as  soon  as  our  boat  floated  in 
the  canal,  we  bade  farewell  to  Amaxichi.  The  passage 
towards  Ithaca  runs  dose  by  the  continent,  but  the 
*  Liv.  lib.  xzxiii.  cap.  17. 
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istaml  continues  near,  as  far  as  the  Pachit's  fountain., 
Thie  is  a  lovely  spot,  where  thecoul  shade  of  vinea^l 
cypresses,  olives,  fig  trees,  and  various  shrubs, 
the  passers-by  to  step  ashore  and  repose.  The  plan^ 
tree,  which  overshadows  the  fountain,  girths  about 
fifteen  feet-  At  no  great  distance  from  hence  is  an 
inlet  of  the  shore,  where  the  ancient  town  of  Helome- 
nos  *  stood,  Issuing  from  between  S.  Maura  and  the 
island  of  Magaoiai,  the  scenery  becomes  magnificent : 
it  comprises  the  islands  of  Areoudi,  Ataco,  the  view 
of  the  mountains  which  rise  above  I'atras,  and  the 
far.strc telling  cape  of  Leucadia,  now  called  Cape 
Ducato.  1  was  content  to  contemplate  the  Lover' 
Leap  at  a  vast  distance ;  for  "  to  glide  beneath  the 
cliff "  would  be  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  island. 
I  must  leave  the  poetry  of  Leucate's  rock,  the  lyre 
of  Sappho,  and  the  wild  waves  which  play  around  ,i 
the  precipice  ;  but  not  the  setting  sun,  as  he  sinks, 
behind  the  island  of  Ithaca :  —  the  expanse  of  walei;, 
between  that  island  and  the  far-famed  promontoiy 
was  illumined  by  a  richer  glow  than  Claude  ever 
imagined.  The  mellowing  tints  fell  in  infinite 
variety  on  the  more  distant  rocky  isles,  and  the  blue 
wave  gradually  deepened  into  purple,  until  the  moon 
beams  slied  another  and  a  tremulous  light  upon  the 

On   entering  the  canal  of  Vathy  (if  that  be  the  ,  I 
proper  name  for  it),  1  could  have  fancied  myself  on  S 
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the  lake  of  Corao.     We  arrived  at  midnight  netr 

the  harbour^   but   were   not  permitted  to  aet  foot 

upon   the  island  of  Ulysses   until  six  o'clock  the 

following  morning.     The  distance  from  Santa  Maniv 

to   Ithaca  is  estimated    at   thirty   miles.     Vathv^ 
with  its  small  harbour  and  Lazaretto^  occupies  the 

end  of  the  bay^  which  is  of  a  parabolic  form. — 

The  island  is  barren  towards  the  east^  save  that  a 

few  stunted  vines  are  seen  growing  on  the  rocky 

surface.     My  first  excursion^  in  that  direction^  waa 

to  a  stalactite  grotto^  at  an  hour's  distance  £rom 

Vathy.     The  natural  curiosity  alone  can  attract  the 

stranger;  for  there  are  many  grottos  of  the  same 

kind^  in  other  places^  which  would  more  amply  repay 

the  trouble  of  a  visit :  of  course^  this  one  is  called 

the  Cave  of  Ulysses.     It  is  nearly  six  miles  from 

Vathy  to  the  fountain  of  Aretheusa :  this  excursion 

was  reserved  for  the  cool  of  the  day.     Having  been 

provided   with   horses,   by  the  kindness  of   Mi^r 

Parsons^  the  resident^  we  began  by  a  gentle  ascent 

from  the  port.    The  road  —  for  it  is  worthy  of  that 

name  —  winds  up  the  mountains  among  the  lowly 

vines,  and  then  over  rock  half  covered  with  bmah- 

wood :  this  is  the  characteristic  of  the  whole  island, 

which  is^  therefore^  for  the  most  part,  unproductive. 

The  fountain^  which,  like  all  other  classic  spots  an 

this  island^  has  been  rescued  from  obscurity  by  Sir 

William  Gell,  is  at  the  top  of  a  deep  ravine,  perhaps 

at  a  height  of  about  450  feet  from  the  level  of  the 
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I  Bimll  basin,  supplied  by  the  constant 
dropping  of  water  from  the  vault.  I  was  grateftil 
to  Aretheusa  for  a  most  refreshing  draught ;  and,  as 
•l  sat  on  the  broken  arch  in  front  of  the  fountain,  I 
Ipokeil  down  the  glen,  whose  rooky  sides  were  clothed 
Vrith  leafy  plants  and  odoriferous  shrubs,  and  I 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sea  rolling  at  the  foot 
■of  llie  defile :  over  head  a  bold  rock,  developing 
afterwards  shutting  up  the 
Yavine  ;  and  on  the  face  of  a  cliff  were  marks  of  a 
'Sasuade  which  sometimc's  rolls  over  it.  1  ascended 
far  above  the  fountain,  for  a  view  of  the  isles  and 
-liie  mountains  of  Greece ;  and  returned  by  a  height 
'  ^ftom  which  is  seen  Cephalonia,  and  a  wide  extent 
I  and  islands.  The  only  portion  of  Ithaca 
'*hich  appeared  to  me  wholly  cultivated  is  in  the 
"vicinity  of  the  town.  Here,  amidst  vines  and  olives, 
■■which  grow  round  the  scattered  habitations,  and  the 
church  where  the  remains  of  Captain  Knox,  theiate 
resident,  repose,  I  enjoyed  the  evening's  freshness : 
the  last  blushes  of  light  were  falling  upon  the  purple 
bay,  and  the  boats  seemed  to  glide  like  spirits  of  the 
water  over  the  liquid  plain  of  Vathy.  The  anti- 
qnities  of  Ithaca  have  been  so  acciirately  delineated 
ty  Sir  Wni.  Cell,  and  all  classical  allusiotiB  so  fully 
I'Vmployed  by  Dodwell,  that  I  am  content  to  follow 
*  steps,  without  any  hopes  of  adding  any  thing  to 
ir  learned  observations.  The  distance  from  Vathy 
D  the  little  port  of  Opisaito  is  five  miles  across  ftij  1 
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Deck  of  the  island.  After  four  miles,  the  shag 
mountain  which  bears  on  its  summit  the  "  Castle  of 
Ulysses  "  appears  on  the  right.  The  remains  of  walls, 
which  the  above  mentioned  antiquaries  describCj  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  an  early  period :  they  mark  the  site 
of  an  acropolis  in  wliioli  the  king  of  Ithaca  may  be 
supposed  to  have  had  hia  abode;  if  so,  the  three 
hundred  suitors  of  Penelope  were  not  averse  to  the 
fatigue  of  climbing  up  a  very  steep  and  rugged 
mountain.  The  footsteps  of  Ulyssea  are  traced  by 
the  topographer,  with  the  Odyssey  iu  his  hand,  frora 
a  little  bay  to  the  south  of  the  ratine  which  descends 
from  Aretheusa's  rountain  ;  then  by  the  mount  Corika 
down  to  Saej  (Vaihy) ;  and  thence,  nearly  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  present  road,  to  the  ruins  on  the 
mountain.  I  should  think  not  more  than  one  fifth 
of  the  surface  of  Ithaca  can  he  cultivated ;  the  rest 

111  tilled  roek,  starttng  through  stunted  trees  —  and 
yet  how  beautiful  does  even  this  appear  in  the  light 
of  an  Oriental  raomiug  or  a  setting  sun !  The 
Ionian  authorities  tax  these  poor  islands  in  all  man- 
oei  of  ways :  rights  of  passage,  )iort  dues,  &e., 
without  end.  A  demand  of  five  shiUings  was  made 
before  we  could  embark  at  Opisailo  for  (he  next 
Lalasd,  within  two  hours'  sail. 
May  23. — Our  boat,  with  a  glad  breeze,  left  the 
diminutive  harbour,  above  which  rices 
where  Ulysses  hastened  home.  1  saw  before  mi 
thirds  the  length  of  the  island  of  Cephdonia,  ii 
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o  of  a  crescent  bending  over  the  waters ;  but  I 
could  only  distinguish  one  portion  of  any  extent  which 
gave  signs  of  cuhivation  :  that  was  around  the  port 
of  SamoB,  which  I  reached  williin  two  hours  after 
leaving  Ithaca.  Whilst  bathing  in  the  ancient  port, 
I  could  see  the  circuit  BCill  visible  beneath  the  green 
waves.  Cephalonia  is  the  largest  of  the  Ionian 
isles  :  its  principal  town  (fourteen  and  a  half  milea 
across  from  Samos)  isArgoEtoli.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  island  wiis  written  Cephallenia,  and  it  con- 
tained, besides  Same  the  capita),  throe  other  principal 
citiea  —  Pale  or  Pallrra,  CraniioT  Cranion,  and  Pro- 
niiK.  Thenortliempartof  the  island  is  now  the  district 
of  EriEso ;  near  tile  extremity  of  this  is  a  bay  called 
Fiscardo,  a  corruption  of  Guiscardo,  which  indicates 
tlie  place  where  Robert  Guiscard  died  on  his  ex- 
pedition to  the  east.  The  soutliem  promontory  is 
Capo  Scala,  projecting  from  the  district  of  Coronos, 
a  corruption  of  Pronos.  The  western  part  of  the 
island,  which  contains  Lixure  and  the  slight  remains 
of  the  ancient  Pallita,  hangs  to  tlie  rest  by  a  neck, 
admitting  the  port  of  Argostoli,  a  barrier  of  hills,  and 
the  gulf  beyond  them.  From  about  the  middle  of 
tile  island,  rises  the  stupcndaus  Black  Mountain, 
from  whence  Jupiter  could  once  look  from  his  temple 
reared  on  high  over  the  islee  of  the  Ionian  Sea  and  I 
a  good   portion  of  Greece.      1  l>egan  by  visiting  the 
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sepulchres :  the  walls  muet  have  existed  long  h 
Tliucydidee  makes  mention  of  the  place;  and  thesieg^ 
which  Livy  has  described  wis,  doubtless,  laid  against 
the  nis!i«y  construction  which  yet  stands  secure  on  the 
declivity  of  tlie  Cyatia.  Two  mountains,  with  a  deep 
ifalley  between  them,  rise  before  the  ancient  harbour  *: 
the  one  on  the  east  is  the  highest ;  its  summit  has 
been  fortified  for  an  acropolis  by  Cyclopean  walla,  of 
the  second  period,  which  yet  remain  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  citadel  which  Livy 
calls  Cyatis.  I  measured,  in  the  more  regular  and 
less  ancient  parts,  blocks  of  twelve  feet  long  and  four 
and  a  half  feet  deep.  1  sat  upon  one  at  the  eastern 
angle,  and  looked  on  Ithaca  and  the  coast  of  Greece 
in  the  distance. 

The  outline  of  the  acropolis  ia  well  marked,  and 
preserved  in  continual  portions  of  the  walls  which 
remain :  hut  the  walla  of  the  city  are  evidently  of  a 
later  date,  and  more  advanced  stage  of  civUistttion. 
They  are  fine,  regular  cut  blocks,  put  together  with 
all  the  order  of  skilful  masonry.  They  leave  the 
acropolis  in  a  northern  direction,  coming  steeply 
down  ;  and  then,  turning  along  the  side  of  the  tnoun- 
taiu,  they  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley  nearly 
opposite  the  port,  and  they  may  be  traced  all  the 
way  with  very  little  interruption.  They  then  re- 
ascend  the  second  mount,  and  run  parallel  and  near 
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■  line  of  tombs  which  were  lately  opened  by  the 
Lord  High  Commissioner:  in  one  of  them  were 
found  two  EmaQ  urns  of  alubaater.  This  second 
mountain  must  also  have  been  formed  into  a  citadel  ; 
thus  throwing  the  more  peopled  part  of  the  city  into 
the  valley  and  on  the  sides  of  (he  two  mountain! 
overlooking  the  port 

I  found  also  some  remains  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  ancient  port :  they  appear  to  have  formed  part  oS 
an  ordinary  habitation,  and  are  of  brick,  doubtless 
of  tbe  time  of  the  Roman  dominion.  There  ara 
several  coins  of  the  city  of  Samos,  having  the  letters 
S,  A,  M,  worked  into  wreath  ;  and,  on  the  reverse,  s 
head  covere<i  with  a  helmet  There  are  also  medali 
belonging  to  Cephalonia  before  it  was  divided  into 
four  portions :  on  these  is  seen  a  naked  figure 
sitting  on  a  rock  —  perhaps  CephaJus  ;  and  on  the 
reverse  a  female  head.  Of  the  ancient  Palliea,  1 
understood  there  were  few  remains  ;  of  Proncw, 
there  are  vestiges  of  the  acropolis.  p 

Having  examined  the  ruins  of  Samos,  I  went 
across  the  island  of  ArgosFoli,  and  was  struck  at 
finding  a  liltle  Naples,  with  all  the  cleanliness  ot 
an  English  watering-place ;  but  in  the  house  oJ^> 
Mr.  Tenieon,  the  resident,  we  also  found  Engli^ 
hospitality.  The  site  of  the  ancient  Cranii  is  viai^ 
ble  from  Argostoli :  it  waa  situated  on  a  rugged 
,  overlooking  tbe  little  bay,  now  like  a 
nd    it   still    exhibits    some    most    striking  i 
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PLAN   OF   THE   WALLS   OF   CRANII,   IN   THE  ISLAND   OF   CEPHALONIA. 

1.  Walls  of  the  Roman  period,  destroyed  bj  Colonel  Napier  to  build 
a  dyke  with. 

2.  The  walls  of  the  Asty. 

3.  Appearances  of  a  more  recent  construction. 

4.  Wall  connecting  the  Asty  with  the  outer  walb  of  defence. 

5.  Great  walls  defending  the  city  of  refuge. 

6.  Remarkable  gate. 

7.  Sepulchres  on  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 

8.  The  Agora. 


cRAMi.  ml 

It  requires  four  hours  to  see  them  viOx 
comfort  and  attention.  I  l>egiin  by  following  the 
direction  of  a  Roman  wull  at  tliu  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  wal],  although  bo  raiserahly  destroyed  by 
Colonel  Napier  for  the  sake  of  (he  material,  still 
preserves  Teetiges  euffieient  to  indicate  its  use;  it 
was  evidently  designed  for  defence  on  the  low  aide 
of  the  cityj  as  it  was  enlarged  by  the  Romans  ;  for 
it  turns  truly  with  the  curved  outline  of  liie  moun. 
tain's  base  ;  jiist  above  it  are  some  steps,  still  visible, 
cut  out  of  a  piece  of  slippery  rock  which  had  come 
ia  Ae  way  of  the  ascent  to  the  Agora.  This  was 
evidently  situated  in  a  flat  portion  of  ground,  lying 
not  very  high  between  the  two  sides  of  the  bills 
rising  above  the  line  of  waE  just  designated.  In 
continuing  the  ascent  by  a  ravine  towards  the  upper 
walla,  we  come  upon  the  sepulchres.  On  the  face  of  a 
rock  I  traced  an  inscription  ending  with  these  words 
It^ble:  MHTHP  XAIPE.  Close  adjoining  to  this  is 
a  aepnlchral  chamber,  bewn  out  of  the  rock,  nine  feet 
three  inches  by  nine  feet  ten  inches ;  and  the  height 
admits  a  person  to  stand  upright.  A  sarcophagua 
within,  sunt  to  a  level  with  the  floor,  is  of 
six  inches  thick  and  measures  five  feet  seven  inchea' 
(interior).  By  reference  to  the  annexed  sketcb,  it 
will  be  easier  to  undersiand  the  direction  I  took  from 
the  sepulchres  towards  the  walls  of  the  upper  city.  On 
afriving  at  the  gate,  1  obaerved  thai  the  constmctioii 
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of  the  walls  changed  into  thi|t  kind  called  Cyclopean  : 

one  block   of   this    shape  measured 
z'-^^^^^.^^'fl    thirteen  feet  ten  inches  in  length  and 

[" — 1—7   six  feet  ten  inches  in  depth.     This 

huge  gateway  or  entrance  is  the  cmly 
one  that  can  be  traced  in  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
existing  walls.  The  ingress  was  defended  by  two 
towers^  whose  foundations  are  still  visible.  The  im- 
mediate entrance  was  divided  by  a  third  tower^  which 
thus  formed  a  double  gate  {itv\aC) ;  and  the  space 
before  the  entrance  was  considered  to  be  sacred^  so 
that  the  solemn  assemblies  of  the  people  were  some. 
times  held  in  it.  The  walls  I  am  now  describing 
run  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ct/y^  properly  so 
called ;  and  they  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  refuge,  in  case  of  necessity^  to  the  rustic 
population.  When  the  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  had  driven  their  cattle  and  retired 
within  those  walls,  they  were  secure ;  and  as  their 
mode  of  warfare,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  was 
invariably  to  fly  upon  the  cattle  of  the  enemy 
unawares,  every  thing  depended  upon  getting  within 
the  safeguard  of  the  impenetrable  wall.  The  vast 
space  which  now  lies  enclosed  within  those  Cyclopean 
walls  was  not  wanted  for  the  ordinary  population  of 
the  city,  but  for  cases  of  emergency^  when  the  people 
of  the  country  were  attacked  by  a  neighbouring  clan. 
In  some  places  of  the  mountain  of  Cranii,  the  rock 
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o  abrupt  bb  to  require  no  walls ;  and  in  tlioae 
9  I  found  no  vestiges.  From  the  large  gate 
I  took  the  direction  which  leads  to  the  wsUe  of  the 
city  itself — the  Asty  (Astv)  ;  and  here  I  diBtinguished 
a  Bpecimen  of  Cyclopean  wallB  of  more  ancient  con- 
struction than  the  rest.  The  interstices  between  the 
unshapen  blacks  were  filled  up  with  small  stones- 
After  examining  those  remalni,  which  take  us  back 
for  at  least  twenty-five  centuries,  I  sal  down  to  look 
upon  Argostoli  with  its  canR.1,  and  the  marshy  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on  which  Cranii  standi. 
But  I  conceive  that  in  early  day*,  instead  of  a  marsh, 
the  Bca  washed  the  base  of  the  mountain ;  and  this 
may  account  in  some  measure  for  the  city  being  left 
partly  undefended  on  the  N.W.  aide.  The  town  of 
Argostoli  is  modern,  having  being  built  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  course  of  last  century  ;  but  the  name 
is  ancient,  and  taken  from  that  which  Strabo  give* 
to  the  bay  —  Apyo^  d-tsXo!.  It  was  here  where  Lord 
Byron  waited  for  some  time  before  proceeding 
to  MeBsalonghi.  The  improvements  of  Colonel 
Napier  have  given  to  this  town  the  air  of  an  English 
watering  place.  The  bridge  across  the  marshes  is 
impoaing  as  the  traveller  descends  upon  it  from  the 
Samos  road.  The  quay  on  which  the  Cephalonians 
take  their  exercise  in  the  cool  of  the  day  extenda 
for  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  although  lliey  have  some 
0  blame  the  extaravgance  of  that  extraordinary 
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governor^  they  sometimes  rejoice  in  their  quay,  and 
are  proud  of  the  mail-coach  road  and  regular  mile- 
stones with  which  he  adorned  their  rude  island. 

In  viewing  the  ruins  of  Cranii,  I  was  accompanied  by 
Major  Machean,  and  had  the  benefit  of  his  judicious 
observations:  and  my  thanks  are  due  to  Lieutenant 
Alcock,  of  the  95  th,  for  a  topographical  sketch  of 
the  ancient  site.    Sir  Thomas  Maitland  has  obtained 
an  honorary  statue,  which  is  soon  to  he  permanently 
placed  at  the  end  of  Colonel  Napier's  Quay.     On 
Sunday,  May  25.,  I  preached  to  the  garrison,  from 
John  iii.  14,  15.     About  300  persons  were  present; 
and  the  soldiers  had  not  heard  a  sermon  for  thirteen 
months,  although  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to 
having  the  prayers  read  by  the  commanding  officer 
and  the  adjutant  of  the  95th.     These  gentlemen, 
with  a  good  feeling  which  I  cannot  too  highly  com- 
mend, endeavoured  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of 
the  government  at  home,  who  can  endure  to  send  out 
British  soldiers,  with  their  wives  and  families,  with- 
out affording  them  so  much  as  the  means  of  having 
their  children  lawfully  baptised.     In  some  instances, 
I  supplied  the  latter  defect  for  the  time;  and   I 
trust,  upon  a  proper  representation  of  the  case,  a 
chaplain  will  be  sent  to  officiate  in  the  islands  of 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Santa  Maura. 

From  Argostoli  I  went  to  Metaxata  and  S.  Pelagian 
eight  miles  distant.    This  journey  brings  the  western 
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{nrC  of  the  isknd  into  view,  and  the  ci 
growing  by  the  road.aide.  I  wae  surprised  to  hear 
that  Cepbalotiia  exports  more  currants  than  Zante. 
At  Metaxata  —  a  large  village  sltualed  among  olives, 
vines,  and  flg  trees — Lord  Byron  resided  five  months.  J 
I  embarked  at  six  o'clock  for  Zante,  and  soon  passed'] 
the  "  Scoglia  di  Giove,"  a  liuge  fragment  of  rock,  I 
curiously  riven  asunder,  and  rising  solitary  out  of  the 
waters.  This  is  said  to  have  been  a  Jove,  depend- 
ent upon  bim  of  the  black  mountain.  Mount  Enos.  1 
saw  the  modern  priest  of  the  rock,  the  I'roegouraeno), 
ivhose  beard  waa  long  enough  to  have  served  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Indian  Bacchua.  Before  it  was  dark, 
I  could  distinguish  the  bold  rocks  which  rise  on  the 
east  side  of  the  island,  and  end  in  the  long  promon- 
tory of  Santa  Scala.  The  evening  was  lowering,  and 
threatened  a  breeze  too  much:  1  watched  the  sun, 
with  one  section  of  his  orb  behind  a  black  cloud, 
and  the  other  dipped  in  the  watery  horizon,  leaving 
a  rectangular  blaze  of  light,  having  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mountain  on  fire.  About  nine  o'clock  the 
breeze  blew  fiill,  and  brought  us  to  the  coast  of  Zante, 
where  we  were  shot  at  in  good  earnest  by  a  guard- 
vessel — the  fruita  of  regidations  and  precautions  taken 
in  the  twofold  wisdom  of  British  and  Ionian  legis- 
lation with  which  these  "Blessed  Isles"  are  drugged. 
In  approaching  Zante,  we  neared  a  small  rock,  called 
■   the  Scoglia  di  Trenle  Nuova,  because  upon  it  thirty- 
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nine  conspirators  against  the  state  of  Vesdce  were 
executed ;  the  fortieth  escaped.  The  whole  diaUnoe 
from  Argostoli  to  Zante^  by  water^  is  forty-four  miles  ; 
by  crossing  to  S.  Pelagia  by  hmd>  we  abridged  twelye 
of  the  forty-four^  and  performed  the  rest  in  about  nx 
hours. 

Locanda  del  Giglio,  May  26. 1834. 


LETTER  VI. 

To  Mrs.  Calyar,  at  Rome. 

Zante,  May  28.  1S34. 
I  HAVB  Eometinies  thought,  aince  I  despatched  raj 
last  letter  from  Corfu,  that  you  will  think  my  paseion 
for  CyclopeaD  walls  and  old  sepulchres  h  too  pre-  . 
dominant  to  admit  of  ray  erer  finding  room  for  any 
"  useful  information  ; "  but  conveyanceB  are  now  be* 
coming  so  numerouB  from  Corfu  to  the  rest  of  the 
islandSj  and  English  money  (unless  you  prefer  Spa- 
nish dollars)  being  the  currency  of  the  Septinsidar 
governmentj  there  is  no  occasion  for  my  interference. 
You  may  now  hire  your  hark  at  Corfu,  and  land  upon 
any  of  the  islands,  without  reEtriction  of  quarantine 
laws.  You  need  not  pass  by  the  island  of  Ithaca 
nor  the  promontory  of  LcueatCj  without  being  able  to 
set  your  foot  on  the  shore,  as  former  travellers  were 
obliged  to  do :  but  in  ease  and  comfort  you  may  see 
Satnoe,  or  ascend  to  the  fountain  of  Aretbeusa,  or  de- 
scend into  the  currant  vale  of  Zante,  without  being 
shot  at  from  a  guard-boat.  Your  number  of  attend- 
ants must  of  course  depend  upon  your  own  ideas  of 
luxury  in  travelling;  but,  at  all  events,  avoid  an 
Anglo-Maltese  ot  an  Asiatic  Greek,  You  had  better 
purchase  an  English  ham  of  Mrs.  Suter,  and  «evm« 
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t  clean  to  begin  with)  from  the  same 
in :  to  every  modetaCe  person  I  would 
recommend  a  jug  of  brandy,  Bome  tea,  and  a  little 
macaroni ;  but  I  have  no  advice  to  offer  to  those 
who  cannot  travel  without  Cayenne  pepper  and  En- 
glish niQstard.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  well  pro- 
ceed without  a  tea-kettle  and  some  kitchen  utensils, 
by  Ihe  aid  of  which,  gypsy-hlte,  you  may  boil  your 
water  and  cook  ynur  viands  under  a  lig  tree :  but  be 
aware  of  many  bottles,  or  any  thing  of  a  fragile  na- 
ture ;  and  be  not  tempted  by  hot  pickles,  or  Harvey 
sauce,  unless  you  would  know  the  Latin  for  luggage. 
Let  your  robes  he  as  light  as  the  drapery  of  tbe 
Zephyrs,  but  your  mantle  as  thick  as  the  folds  of 
Minerva  Medica.  Take  thick  sandals  for  the  rough 
mountains,  and  an  extra  covering  for  the  head,  to  be 
a  protection  against  the  rayu  of  an  Eastern  eun. 
Separate  yourself  from  the  creeping  portion  of  Greek 
society  by  a  mosquito  curtain,  and  never  refuse  pri- 
vate letters  of  introduction.  I  have  learnt  most  of 
these  things  in  travelling  through  Albania,  where 
neither  you,  nor  any  of  your  sex,  are  likely  to  follow 
me.  As  your  curiosity  abflut  Ali  Pacha  and  his  domi- 
nions had  been  satisfied  by  our  travelling  friends  at 
Rome,  I  thought  it  better  (to  use  a  homely  phrase) 
to  carry  my  Albanian  goods  to  another  market.  But 
perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  something  of  Zante. 
Zacjnthus  was  one  of  the  islands  which  the  poeta 
Uty  composed  tbe  kingdom  of  Ulyssea,  the  "  Laertia 
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;  satisfactory  account  of  it 
be  found  in  Thueydides,  who  says  il  was  first  peopled 
by  a  colony  of  Achffians.  Thero  is  a  tradition  re- 
specting that  part  of  the  mountain  rising  immediately 
aboTe  the  town  on  which  the  castle  stands,  and  which 
appears  as  if  it  had  been  rent  from  the  main  mass. 
The  tradition  hears,  that  this  effect  wai  produced  by 
an  earthquake;  and  the  ancient  city  of  Psotliis  lies 
now  buried  under  the  mountain.  No  one  looking 
down  from  the  Castle  Hill  upon  this  fearful  rent,  will 
doubt  of  its  having  been  lorn  asunder  by  some  vio- 
lent convulsion  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  surface  has 
undergone  a  total  change  of  its  appearance.  From 
the  commanding  eminence  of  the  Caslle  Hill  I  viewed 
the  whole  isknd  almost  at  a  gknce ;  the  Mount  Scopo, 
on  which  it  is  said  a  temple  of  Diana  stood,  together 
with  the  Castle  Hill,  encloses  the  town  within  a  flat 
piece  of  coast.  The  extensive  valley,  filled  with 
currant  plants,  and  occasionally  interpersed  with  a 
few  cypresses  and  ohves,  is,  perliaps,  one  of  the 
richest  scenes  in  Europe ;  the  olives  are  (hick  enough 
in  the  broken  valley  which  lies  before  the  country 
residence  of  the  Lord  High  Coramisaioner,  to  entitle 
it  to  the  epithet  of  "Nemoroaa,"  which  Virgil  gives 
to  ZacynlhuE.  About  C),000,000  lbs.  of  currants 
are  annually  produced  in  this  fertile  vale.  They  are 
BCCDUtited  superior  to  those  of  Cephaionia,  but  in- 
ferior to  those  of  llie  Morea.  They  are  gathered  in 
August,  and  spread  out  to  dry  for  three  weeks;  and  I 
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for  this  purpose  a  plot  of  ground  ia  levelled  and  kept 
dry  before  every  house  in  the  valley.  Much  depends 
upon  this  process  of  drying ;  a  shower  of  rain  will 
sometimes  diminish  the  value  of  the  article  by  one 
third,  and  a  second  entirely  ruin  the  crop.  An  en. 
port  duty  of,  I  think,  seventeen  per  cent,  is  laid  upon 
currants  from  the  Ionian  Isles ;  but  this  is  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  import  duty  in  England. 
But  when  tile  Greeks  begin  to  supply  the  British 
market  from  the  Morea,  the  Ionian  government  will 
not  only  be  compelled  to  lower  the  export  duty,  but 
England  will  reduce  its  tax  and  admit  more  of  the 
article,   without  injuring  the   revenue*:   the  grand 

•  I  find  this  ha?,  in  greal  measure,  been  done  since  I  visited 
the  island.  The  following  return,  kindly  sent  to  me  from  the 
Custom-hnuse,  will  show  the  priedcal  woiking  of  the  HjBtem 
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(■anlt  will  be  more  plum  puddings  lo  join  the  rout  I 
beef  of  a  refomiiMl  constituency.  I  cannot  give  jott  , 
a  better  idea  of  what  currants  are  as  tbey  grow,  ihaa  1 
by  calling  them  dwarf  grapes. 

The  pitch  wells  near  Port  Cheri,  which  Hero- 
dotus went  to  see,  I  reached  in  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  from  Zante ;  there  is  only  one  well  which 
shows  the  bituminous  fluid  floating  on  the  surface. 
A  small  bay,  near  the  end  of  the  island,  mecis  a 
little  plain  almost  circumscribed  by  mountains ;  in 
this  plain  are  the  wells.  I  sought  for  some  others 
besides  those  that  are  usually  pointed  out  (o  stran- 
gers, and  I  found  amongst  the  corn-fields  a  naked 
spot  on  which  I  could  easily  imprint  my  footsteps; 
the  bitumen  next  appeared  in  small  portions,  and  a 
strong  odour  impregnated  the  air  around  me.  I  per- 
ceived that  the  soft  ground  extended  for  several  yards, 
and  I  concluded  that  here  had  existed  formerly  a 
large  pit,  which  was  probably  the  one  Herodotus 
saw  :  it  is  about  €00  yards  from  the  coast.  In  re- 
turning towards  the  town,  I  was  induced  to  proceed 
along  the  coast  where  the  rocks  scarcely  admitted  a 
passage ;  but  I  soon  left  my  guide,  and  struck  off 
among  the  olives  and  currant  fields,  and  was  lost 
amidst  the  beauties  of  the  island. 

The  town  of  Zante  contains  about  20,000  inhabit- 
ants, which  tB  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
whole  island.  The  Snglish  residents,  but  especially  (he 
garrison,  owe  much  to  the  Ubouis  of  Mr.  Croggut,  i^ 
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Wesleyan  missionary,  who  had  been  in  the  island  seven 
years:  he  had  met  with  BomeBucceea  among  the  natives, 
and  supplied  the  place  of  a  chaplain  to  his  countrymen. 
The  coast  of  Greece,  with  the  conspicuous  CastTe  of 
Chiarenzs,  is  well  eeen  from  Zante.  I  traced  the 
mountains  of  Arcadia  far  away,  and  exclaimed,  "'Tis 
Greece."  Not  a  vestige  of  antiquity  is  to  be  found  in 
ZacynthuB,  except  a  stone  with  a  Greek  inscription, 
whicl)  1  heard  of  in  a  churcli  in  one  of  the  villages. 
The  Septinaular  inhabitants  were  looking  forward  to 
the  6'th  of  June,  the  day  appointed  for  a  general  elec- 
tion of  deputies  to  serve  in  the  new  parliament :  the 
previous  one  had  been  dissolved  for  acting  on  a  system 
too  liberal.  In  the  true  spirit  of  Reformers,  they 
curtailed  the  supplies,  and  refused  to  he  bound  by 
the  previous  acts  of  others,  and  thought  they  paid 
too  highly  for  British  protection ;  but  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  that  the  ensuing  legislative  assembly 
would  be  more  pliant  to  the  wishes  of  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner.  Count  Roma  is  now  in  Zante,  hav- 
ing narrowly  escaped  his  trial  at  Napoll  di  Romania : 
he  is  probably  of  the  Russian  party,  which  appears 
to  he  rearing  its  head  in  the  new  Hellenic  kingdom. 
!  am  just  about  to  sail  for  Patras,  from  whence  I 
properly  begin  my  travels  in  Greece;  but,  as  I  shall 
have  no  chance  of  communicating  with  any  of  my 
correspondents  until  I  reach  Nauplia,  I  intend  to 
keep  a  journal  of  my  tour,  which  shall  be  at  the  se 
of  my  friends  who  desire  to  follow  the  same  ti 
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A  MAIL  packet  is  provided  by  the  British  Governor 
to  run  between  Zante  and  Patras.  In  this  I  left 
the  island  on  tile  28th  of  May,  when  the  garrison 
was  preparing  to  celebrate  King  WiUiam's  birth- 
day. A  dead  calm,  for  the  first  hour,  enabled  ub 
to  conlemplat«  the  slowly  receding  shores.  We 
hovered,  for  some  time,  about  the  coast  of  Elis, 
where  the  Castle  of  Ciarenlza  Btands.  This  castle 
waa  originally  comprised  in  the  old  duchy,  which 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Achaia :  it  passed 
into  the  royal  family  of  England,  through  a  marriage 
with  the  Hainault  family,  and  gave  ibe  title  which 
JH  still  borne  by  the  third  son  of  the  King  of  Eng- 
land. The  preseut  castle  was  erected  by  the  Ve-  ' 
netians,  and  lubneiiueiitly  received  additions  from 
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■file  Turks;  it  stood  a  siege,  or  rather  an  assault,  in 
the  late  revolution.  A  brisk  breeze  now  carried  us 
off  this  coast  of  Elisj  and  past  the  Cape  Conopeli, 
which  we  left  ou  the  right.  We  steered  straight 
for  Cape  Papas,  the  most  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Morea,  and  anciently  the  promontory  of  Aiaxes ; 
it  is  a  low  projecting  tongue  of  land,  which  covets 
part  of  the  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Patras.  On 
the  opposite  shores  I  could  distinguish  the  situation 
of  Messalotighi  on  the  ^tolian  coast.  That  cele- 
brated place  is  now  reduced  to  a.  poor  village,  the 
shadow  of  a  name  which  go  lately  awakened  the 
sympathies  of  Europe.  Not  even  the  house  where 
the  poet  breathed  his  last  is  to  be  found ;  the  en- 
raged Turks  levelled  it  wiili  the  ground.  From 
Messalonghi  commences  a  bold  line  of  coast,  gra- 
dually ascending  to  the  height  of  Mount  Kreonari, 
and  nearly  closing  the  gulf  of  Patras  with  the 
Mount  Varassova.  Those  mountains  are  interrupted 
along  the  coast  Une  by  flat  intervals,  so  that  they 
appear  to  stand  almost  separate  from  one  another, 
like  the  Curzolari  Isles  off  Messalonghi.  Theee 
were  anciently  the  Echinadee,  called  by  Homer, 
*'  sacred."  *      They   were  supposed  to  have  been 

•  Horn.  Iliad,  il.  v.  625.  Ovid.  Mctamotph.  viii.  508. 
Homer  and  Thucidydea  say  that  some  of  Ihe  AdaaaAm  are 
joined  to  the  conlineat  by  the  accumuletiDn  of  mud  from 
tbe  Acheloos.     Some  think  Doulichion  ia  one  of  the  .^hi- 

lat  Homer  does  not  apjiear  to  say  that.   The  French  |^V 
[   leo^-iiui'ers  now  call  thoBc  islaoda  Lm  Cut*'^  tt, 
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formed  b/  the  Bllovial  deposita  of  the  Achclooa,  and 
may  be  the  separated  parts  of  an  old  Delta.  Tbe 
coast  from  Cape  Papas  ia  flat,  until  it  reaches  to 
within  six  miles  of  PaCras-  At  that  point  were 
eituated  the  ancient  porta  of  Dyma  and  Olenos  ;  the 
latter  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pirua,  now  Camenitza. 
Beyond  the  mai^n  of  the  ihore,  we  saw,  as  we  ap- 
proached, the  mountain  which  Voidbiit,  the  old  Pa- 
nachaicus,  overlooks.  The  sunaet  was  hazy,  and  ahed 
but  little  of  its  summer  hues  upon  my  first  view  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Morea.  They  were,  however,  what 
I  expected  to  find  them — rugged  and  barren,  hut  re- 
markably varied  and  singular  in  outline.  In  approach- 
ing the  town  of  Fatras,  the  illuminated  homes  of  the 
English  Consul  and  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
King  William  IV.  shined  from  afar;  and  after  a  pas- 
sage of  thirteen  hours  —  sixty-five  miles —  I  set  my 
foot  on  the  shores  of  Greece.  The  scene  of  landing 
was  novel  and  gay  ;  the  port  was  crowded  wiih  spec- 
tators ;  the  cafes   were  filled   with  brave   Palikarg, 


the  s 


3  of  the  modern  heroes  of  Greece, 


rejoicing 


in  their  independence ;  and,  amidst  a  crowd  of  lo- 
quacious attendants,  the  newly  arrived  Britons  were 
borne  off  in  triumph  to  the  Albergo  delle  Due  Torre, 
Description  of  Palrtu.  —  The  space  between  the 
old  Pairaa  and  the  sea  ia  now  rising  into  a  city;  and 


1SI 


the  town,  which  might  before  be  described  as  "  1000 
yards  from  the  open  port,"  may  now  be  said  to  lie 
on  the  shore.  The  number  of  inhabitants  at  present 
does  not  exceed  4000  ;  but  there  is  a  constant  suc- 
ceasion  of  Elrangers,  from  its  situation  and  easj 
com niuui cation  with  the  Ionian  Isles  aud  the  rest  of 
Europe.  Patras  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the 
moEt  flourishing  places  in  the  kingdom  :  it  is  already 
furnished  with  foreign  constils.  Near  the  houst; 
which  is  occupied  by  the  British  Consul,  is  an 
ancient  curved  wall  of  brick  —  moat  probably  the  re- 
mains of  a  theatre  ;  and  there  is  also  a  transverse 
wall  which  appears  to  have  formed  the  proscenium, 
but  the  construction  would  at^e  a  buildinj^  of  alow 
period  of  the  em]iire.  A  kind  of  summer-house  is 
placed  near  those  ruins,  which  commands  a  view  of 
the  gulf,  and  the  low  ground  in  which  a'aa  the  lai^ 
cypress  tree  menlioned  by  former  travellers. 

Patras,  anciently  Patrs,  was  situated,  according 
to  Patisanias,  about  eighty  stadia  distant  from  the 
river  Pirua,  and  not  far  from  the  Glauous.  lis 
origin  is  enveloped  in  fable.  It  suffered  in  the 
Achiean  war,  but  was  restored  to  something  like 
splendour  under  Augustus.  That  emperor  appeara 
to  have  observed  its  advantageous  situation  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The 
Temple  of  Venus  was  near  the  old  port,  and 
of  that  port  there  are  a  few  vestiges,  consisting 
in  some  detached  masses  of  the  foundations  lying 
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about  Ibirty  feet  from  the  shore  in  the  se».  P 
Banias  intimates  that  the  Temple  of  Ceres,  with  the 
omculftr  fountain,  was  near  the  Temple  of  Venns 
and  the  port;  and  thin  corresponds  so  well  with  the 
site  of  Si.  Andrew's  Church,  where  there  are  ruin* 
of  a  temple  and  a  fountain,  that  no  traveller  ever 
douhted  of  these  being  the  identical  objects  pointed 
out  hj  Pausanias.  1 1  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to 
mention,  as  no  traveller  in  Greece  can  proceed  with- 
out Pausanias,  tbat  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  and  went  through  Greece  during  that  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.  St.  Andrew  was  raised  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Patras  to  divine  honours,  at  a  period 
when  llie  Iconoclasls  were  waging  war  against  the  - 
image-worship  of  the  Latin  church.  "  The  si^e 
of  Patras  was  formed  in  the  eighth  century,  by  a 
singular  concurrence  of  the  Hclavoniaus  of  Pelopon- 
nesus and  the  Saracens  of  Africa :  the  glory  of  the 
day,  whicli  really  belonged  to  a  praetor  of  Corinth, 
was  ascribed  to  a  phantom  or  a  stranger  who  fought  , 
in  the  foremost  ranks,  under  the  characier  of  8t. 
Andrew  the  Apoede.  •  The  shrine  which  conw 
tained  his  relics  was  decorated  with  the  trophies  of 
victory,  and  the  captive  race  was  for  ever  devoted 
to  the  service  and  vassalage  of  (he  metropolitan 
church  of  Patras  t ;"  but  the  whole  of  St.  Audreirt 


•  Conslnntine  PorphyingenitUB  tells  llie 
drew'B  ghost  fi|iiting  against  Ihe  Saracen*, 
I  pa  AdniinisTral.  Imp.  Uricnt. 
fOibbdn".  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  53, 
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supposed  relics  vere  not  kept  from  the  Churcti  of 
Home;  for  when  Thomas,  the  last  despot  of  the 
Morea,  escaped  to  Itaiy,  in  14f)0,  from  the  victorious 
Sultan,  he  carried  with  him,  as  a  grateful  present 
to  the  Vatican,  the  head  of  the  Apontle,  and  re- 
ceived a  pension  for  it  of  €000  ducats  from  the 
Pope.  A  new  shed  is  now  reared  oyer  the  consecrated 
site,  and  there  will  soon  be  added  a  row  of  pictures 
and  B  provision  of  wooden  seats.  Remains  of  the 
old  pavement  of  the  church  are  preserved,  not  very 
unlike  the  "  Opus  Alesandrinura,"  so  common  at 
Rome;  and  perhaps  hot h  were  the  work  of  the  twelfth 
century.  A  grolesque  "  Alma  mater,"  with  a  Gothic 
inscription  around  her,  appears  to  confirm  that  date. 
The  walls  which  enclosed  the  church  and  its  imme- 
diate precincts  are  not  demoliahed,  and  (he  ravages 
of  the  revolution  have  left  untouched  the  liuge  piece 
of  marble,  covering  the  place  where  the  relics  of 
the  ApoEtle  are  said  to  repose.  It  cannot  but  be 
painful  to  a  Christian  mind  to  witness  those  lying 
wonders  again  revived  under  the  flag  of  Greek  inde- 

Fatras  was  a  dukedom  under  the  Greek  emperors. 
In  1408,  it  was  bought  by  the  Venetians  ;  from 
whom  it  was  afterwards  wrested  by  the  Turks  in 
1446.  It  was  retaken  by  ihe  Republic  in  1553; 
and  suhseijuenily  recovered  by  the  Turks,  who  held 
it  until  the  revolution.  Jt  was  pillaged  by  the  Al- 
banians in  1770;    and  was  the   stronghold  of  the 


Oitoraans  during  tlie  whole  struggle  from  1821  to 
1828. 

From  the  eea-beacli  are  seen  the  fortresses  which 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropohs  ftnd  the 
Archiepisvopal  church.*  On  the  same  place  stood 
the  Temple  of  Diana  Laphria.  —  In  the  cool  of  the 
evening  1  went  to  see  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
"  Patrte."  There  exists  a  hlghj  massy  hrick  wall, 
which  forn:eil  the  extremity  of  the  port.  It  is  at 
least  Goo  ynrdH  from  the  iea,  and  directly  oppnsite  to 
those  vestiges  of  the  lower  port,  or  mole,  which  I 
have  nieniioned  before.  Some  large  iron  rings  have 
been  seen  fixed  in  this  msEsy  wall.  The  port  hu 
bei'n  made  by  admitting  tile  sea,  ("  NepCunua  reoep- 
tup,")  into  E  vast  recess  dug  out  for  the  purpose,  like 
Trajan's  or  Claudius's  works  at  Fiumicino.  At  St, 
Catherine's  well  is  a  small  rectangular  ruin  ;  not  B 
leniple,  but  perhaps  a  sepulchre,  with  an  "  .Sdicola." 
The  brickwork  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  pretorian 
camp  at  Rome,  of  ibe  age  of  Tiberius.  Whilst  we 
ivere  looking  at  thia  ruin,  and  drinking  the  cool 
water  at  the  well  of  St.  Catherine,  a  crowd  of  gypsies, 
copper- coloured  Egyjitians,  ran  out  from  their  hoveb 
to  beg,  and  pursued  us  like  harpies  for  two  or  three  ' 
lields'  distance.  1  endeavoured  in  vain  to  catch  the 
sentences  which  were  fired  in  volkjs  over  our  heads. 
In  continuing  my  circuit  towards  the  fortress,  which 
.  xt»  BO  renowned  in  the  first  years  of  the  revolution. 
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I  saw  lliB  (UinE  of  the  Pacha's  palace,  and  a  GiaoUr 
m  the  act  of  building  his  house  upon  die  sit?  of  it ; 
a  little  further,  a  ruined  mosque,  with  the  low  pari 
□f  the  minaret  standing,  turned,  into  a  barraclt ;  a 
TurUsh  house,  —  perhaps  the  only  one  remaining, 
—  with  its  private  bath  turned  into  a  habitation  for 
the  triumphant  Greek  ;  the  fortress,  wliirh  but  a  few 
years  ago  contained  the  engines  of  destruction  and  a 
garrison  of  Mussulmen,  dismantled  and  empty ;  the 
croEB  elerated,  where  hut  so  recently  the  crescent  gUa- 
tened  in  the  sun.  Such  are  the  Ticissitudes  of  earth's 
affairs,  for  which  there  would  be  no  accounting  if  we 
lost  sight  of  an  over.ruting  Providence.  Beyond  the 
fortress,  but  descending  a  littJo  to  the  right,  is  a 
valley  in  which  there  are  fine  remains  of  a  Rotnan 
aqueduct.  This  vailey  was  the  scene  of  FrencJi 
duels  and  executions,  when  the  army  was  quartered 
here  under  the  command  of  General  Maison.  I  felt 
for  a  moment  the  sohtude  of  this  secluded  spot :  the 
broken  arches  of  the  aqueduct  of  Augustua  or  his 
successors ;  their  subserviency  to  the  use  of  a  Turkish 
conduit;  the  footsteps  of  a  French  army,  scarce  yet 
effaced  ;  the  nakedness  of  the  surrounding  country, 
where  those  old  brick  walls  seem  only  to  survive  to 
tell  the  stories  of  past  ages ; — all  these  things  suggest 
reflections  to  the  mind  at  an  hour  when  all  ia  still, 
the  deeds  of  former  days,  is  stranf^  and 
)uml  us.  It  was  growing  dark,  diiA  I 
le   to   repass  some   further   vestiges   of 


and  all,  s: 
unknown 
had  just 
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Roman  construcUon,  but  found  no  remains  uf  tlie  Ild^ 
leiilc  city.  By  (he  setting  sud  I  saw  the  0\ai,  and 
us  far  as  the  island  of  Cephalonia.  Tbe  two  pLctur- 
esgue  mountains  of  Clialcia  and  Tiaphiassos  (Kalto- 
Scali)  asserted  tlleir  pre-eminence  in  the  view  from 
ihe  corn-fleldB  where  Palrse  once  stood.  Mr,  Robin- 
son, die  Vice-ConEul,  lately  dug  up  a  beautiful  co- 
lumn of  Parian  marble,  which  Captain  Lyons  took 
on  board  the  MadagaBcar.  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
administering  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  an  English 
child  at  Patraa,  as  welt  as  at  Zaote. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  n(.'w  government  was 
to  make  a  law  to  prevent  all  persons  within  the 
dominions  of  King  Otho  from  carrying  firearms ; 
and  we  found  ourselvea  under  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pearing before  che  nomarch  of  Achaia  and  Elis, 
with  a  bondsman,  in  order  to  procure  a  licence. 
Every  person  travelling  with  li  rearm  a,  and  not 
hating  his  certificate  to  show  to  the  authorities,  la 
liable  to  he  arrested :  and  the  case  really  happened 
to  an  English  traveller,  who  lately  entered  Greece 
from  the  side  of  Thesaaly:  it  is,  however,  aekuow- 
ledf^ed,  that  firearms,  carried  by  tourists,  (end  more 
l»  ornament  and  danger  than  to  nee  and  security.  The 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Patraa  is  now  brought 
into  cultivation  to  a  great  extent.  Nine  tenths  of 
(lie  territory  of  Greece  belongs  to  the  government, 
'I'liey  offer  it  for  tiikse  to  any  one  who  will  agree  t( 
pay  one  fourth  tlie  proJuce  as  rent.     There  will,  ir 
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all  probability^  be  a  commission  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  valuing  those  lands^  and  setting  them  up 
for  sale  or  lease  at  a  regulated  price.  The  capital 
can  only  come  from  foreign  hands ;  and  investments 
of  that  nature  should  be  encouraged.  Some^  indeed, 
have  made  offers  to  the  amount  of  SO^OOO/.  capital; 
but  owing  to  the  extravagant  or  crude  notions  of  the 
government  on  that  point,  none  have  succeeded.  The 
remaining  tenth  of  the  land  (it  may  be  something 
more)  belongs  to  individuals,  chiefly  small  propri- 
etors..  It  is  charged  with  a  tax  of  one  tenth  of  its 
produce ;  and  the  additional  burthen  of  obliging  the 
labouring  peasant  actually  to  bring  his  tithe,  upon 
horses,  from  a  great  distance,  to  the  collector  in  the 
town.  Some  of  the  meritorious  patriots,  or  success- 
ful contenders,  will  and  ough^  to  be  settled  upon  tile 
public  lands ;  and  it  will  be  an  easier  process  tfaim 
under  the  Roman  generals ;  for  although  the  valor- 
ous Greeks  will  be  "  new  possessors,"  none  can  sa^^^ 
*^  relinquimus  arva  dulcia." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Tbal  purpling  rolls  oa  etthst  side. 


3fay30.—FromPatrag  to  Vostisea.  —  We  went 
from  Patraa  to  Voslizza  by  land,  and  sent  our  heavy 
t^gage,  under  charge  of  Agostino,  the  Zantiote,  in 
a  boat  hired  for  as  many  daya  as  ire  pleased  to  de- 
tain it  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  at  two  dollars  and  & 
half  per  diem,  sis  men.  By  favour  of  a  Etrong 
wind,  blowing  the  right  way,  the  voyage  was  per- 
formed in  three  hours  and  a  half,  whilst  our  journey 
took  us  nearly  nine  ;  but  if  the  wind  had  happened 
to  blow  out  of  the  gulf,  the  boat  might  have  )>een  as 
many  days  without  reaching  its  destination.  The 
path  ukcB  the  angular  direction  of  the  coast,  and  runi 
in  a  low-lying  track,  having  tnountaina  on  the  right 
for  the  first  three  hours.      The  rivers  Meiiichos  and 
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Charadrus  were  nearly  dry,  and  the  Btreama  all  scanty, 
save  where  they  are  fed  by  neighbouring  springs- 
We  found  torWlsea  in  great  numbers,  basking  among 
the  oleanders  which  overapread  the  whole  of  this 
coast.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  (called 
by  the  Romans  "  Fauces  ","  and  by  the  Venetians 
the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto)  stand  the  two  Castles  of 
Morea  and  Roumelia :  the  distance  between  them, 
across  the  strait,  cannol  be  much  rnote  than  a  mile. 
A  few  Bavarian  troops  occupy  the  Castle  of  the  Mores: 
the  two  promontories  on  which  the  castles  BtantI, 
'were  anciently  called  Rhium  and  Antirhium,  As 
we  advanced,  the  town  of  Epscto  (Naupactue)  ap- 
peared more  conspicuous,  falling,  as  it  were,  from  the 
mountain  nide  into  the  gulf.  It  is  surrounded  by 
a  wall  which  runs  up  the  steep  dechvity,  and  ends  in 
a  citadel.  The  promontory  of  Drepanum  is  alow 
broad-pointed  cape ;  near  it  is  now  a  Ithan,  at 
PsHthopyrgo,  where  we  reposed  during  (lie  heat  of 
the  day.  After  leaving  this  place,  the  scenery  be- 
comes fine;  but  the  cascade  mentioned  and  admired 
by  Gell  and  Dodwell  was  clean  dry  ;  we  had,  there- 
fore, to  imagine  its  magnificence.  The  path  some- 
times  rans  up  among  shrubs  and  flowers,  "  a  wilder- 
ness of  sweets,"  and  gives  a  commanding  view  of  ihe 
gulf:  the  scene  then  becomes  magnificent.  The 
Locri  mounlainsrise  majestically,  closing  in  the  blue 
waters,  and  curving  away  in  the  distance ;  the  tops 
•  Til.  Liv.  lib,  iivm.tap.  7. 
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of  Parnassus  and  his  compeers  are  discerned,  and, 
anon  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  near  beauties  of  die 
coast  of  Achaia.  Nor  was  it  less  enchanting  (after, 
ascending  from  the  shore  at  Vostizza)  to  wali 
on  the  brow  of  the  crumbUog  cliff,  which  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  the  coast,  and  witness  the  sun  setting 
upon  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  The  large  PktBaiua, 
mhicli  all  travellers,  from  Spon  downwards,  have 
mentioned,  is  now  bhghted  in  one  of  its  stoutest 
arms,  The  founlain,  which  pours  its  fresh  waters 
tliruugh  a  dozen  stone  mouths,  as  in  ihe  time  of 
Chandler,  is,  1  doubt  not,  the  one  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  :  its  vicinity  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  ren- 
ders it  remarkable,  hut  the  ancient  ^gium  contain! 
110  TestigeB  of  its  former  state  or  glory.  It  supptied 
ships  for  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  (he  seat  of  the 
general  coundls  held  by  the  confederate  slates  of 
Acliaia.  The  modern  town  is  rising  into  some  con. 
siileration,  chiefly  on  the  heights :  several  good 
houses  have  been  lately  built.  1  slept  in  one  of 
them,  <juile  new.  Trade  and  industry  appear  to 
itouriah  in  (he  infant  streets,  which  contrast  oddly 
with  some  half-demolished  mud-walled  houses,  pio- 
babiy  the  remnants  of  Turkish  power.  I  should 
ihitik  there  are  more  tiutn  2000  inhabitants  now  Kt 

VoBtizZR. 

May  31. — From  Foitixza  to  the  Moaagtery  (/" 
Mrgaspdaian, — 1  founii  the  distance  from  VostizM 
10  the  rocks  of  Bura  to  he  three  hours ;   for  the  first 
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two  we  travcUi'd  iti  a  maritime  plain  abounJing 
with  oleanders.  Two  torrents  descend  across  the 
plain:  the  first  is  the  ancient  Selinus,  a  broad  bed, 
but  for  the  greateil  part  of  the  year  left  almost  dry  ; 
the  second  has  tlie  same  character,  and  appears  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Cyrinetus,  and  is  now  called 
the  Bokusia.  Between  these  two  river  beds,  bat 
nearer  the  coast  than  where  the  path  now  runs,  onee 
stood  the  cities  of  Helice  and  Biiris,  which  were 
•fallowed  up  by  an  earthqualie  in  the  lOOih  Olym- 
piad, and  were  to  be  seen  in  the  age  of  Pythagoras 
under  the  sen  with  their  walls  incUned.  Indeed, 
this  part  of  Acliaia  is  still  subject  to  earthquakes : 
Vostizza  has  suffered  more  than  once  from  the  shocks  ; 
and  many  of  the  effects  jet  to  be  traced  in  the  clifli 
and  rocks,  may  be  safely  atl7ibmed  to  igneous  causes. 
The  horse-path  lies  for  some  distance  in  ihe  very 
bed  of  the  Bokueia ;  but  after  quilting  it  and  turning 
to  the  right,  gently  ascending,  the  scenery  be^ns  to 
soothe  and  exhilarate  the  spirits.  It  added  no  little 
W  the  enjoyment  of  il,  to  have  the  sliade  of  the 
tirees  and  odoriferous  shrubs  overhanging  the  path  : 
the  young  plane  tree  and  the  green  fir  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  oleanders,  and  someiimes  over- 
■pread  with  wild  vinea.  The  unstratified  rock  of 
Bura  is  like  an  isthmus  projecting  towards  tlie  Mount 
Pheri.  It  ifl  from  this  mountain  that  the  torrent 
Bokusia  descendi,  ami  finally  falls  into  the  gulf  at 
■bout   three  miles  distant  from   the  Buraicus.      We 


enjoyed  the  ahitdow  of  the  great  rock  of  Bura  for  i 
while,  and  then  cunlinued  our  accent.  We  booD/ 
gained  a  fine  view  of  the  gulf  and  ihe  Mount  Par-; 
nasEua  ;  and  ai'ter  reaching  the  top  of  the  passage,! 
the  well'nigh  panoramic  view  was  completed  by  the: 
addition  of  the  Arcadian  mountains.  I  did  not  note' 
the  dietancea  from  tlie  summit  to  Megaspelaion  in. 
going,  but  in  returning  I  did,  and  found-them  ai' 
follows:  —  From  the  monastery  down  lo  the  hridge, 
acTOBs  the  Buraicua,  tliirty-five  minutes  ;  the  torrent 
is  here  crosaed ;  to  a  founloin  newly  erected,  tliirty» 
five  minutes ;  pass  a  stream  where  the  bridge  in 
broken  down,  two  minutes;  to  the  (op  of  a  eleepi 
ascent,  tliirCy-five  minutes;  to  the  summit  whence 
ia  the  magnificent  view  near  eight  treee,  thirty-seven 
minutes ;  add  three  quarters  of  an  hour  for  descend- 
ing to  ttie  rocki  of  Bura,  and  the  whole  distance 
between  Vostizut  and  the  monastery  will  he  esti>, 
mated  at  six  hours  and  nine  minutes.  - 

The  monastery  of  Megaspelalon  (called  by  abhrevl-i 
ation  Spelaio}standii  underneath  an  impending  rock  of 
prodigious  mass,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  completely 
sheltered  from  above  :  the  ccilarage,  and  part  of  tlw 
[owcrbuildingB,  are  within  the  "great  cave."  The  edi- 
fice is  reared  upon  a  high  wall,  wliich  serves  as  a  suIh 
Btruction,  and  at  thfi  same  time  forms,  with  the  toaly 
part  of  the  dwelling  ;  this  high  wall,  or  buttrees-lik^ 
foundation,  is  only  reheved  by  grated  windows ;  thfl 
upper  part  is  while,  and  "  glistens  fair  on  high/'  ■% 
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richly  endowed  instilutians  in  the  East.  It  is  with- 
out any  history,  until  the  kte  revolution.  The 
Caloyer  were  about  4S0  in  number,  but  are  now 
reduced  to  200,  of  which  about  one  half  are  dispersed 
through  ihe  various  neighbouring-  Metorhin  and  p*. 
rishes.  Whilst  the  events  of  tlie  revolution  have 
caused  this,  tbey  have  at  the  same  time  thrown  an 
interest  over  the  monastery  and  the  scenery  around 
it.  GermanoB,  Archbishop  of  Patras,  first  raised  the 
standard  of  the  cross  in  the  Morea,  in  (he  vale  of 
Kalybrita,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1821  ;  and  Mega- 
■pelaion  became,  Uke  Grutii,  the  scene  of  a  bold 
resolution  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor. 
Kalybrita  nas  occupied  without  delay  by  Germanoa 
and  his  followers ;  and  the  Vaivoile,  with  200  Mussal* 
men,  capitulated  without  resistan 
Maina,  joined  the  insurgents  on  tlic  9th  of  A 
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■art  thus  began  the  duwn  of  a  wild  liberty  in 
Pelupaniiesus  Jii  lS'i6,  Ibrahim  Pacha  appearatl  | 
upon  tbi.  mountainB  directly  opposite  the  cunvent* 
and  sutnnioned  the  monlcB  to  surrender  :  the  Proeh 
goumeiiot,  rechning  on  his  couch,  raised  himself  up 
to  relate  to  me  the  answer,  —  "  Wesurrender  not  to 
thi-  Pacha  until  he  baa  first  recovered  the  whole  of 
the  Morea , '  in  a  second  parley  they  remarked  to 
the  meEflen};er,  that  if  the  Turkish  army  succeeded 
in  conijiienng  a  few  monks,  Uitle  would  be  the  glory ; 
but  if  the  assault  failed  (which  they  intimated  was 
probable)  great  would  be  the  disgrace.  A  thou«iand 
drceks  were  pasted  about  the  rocks  when  Ibrahim 
commenced  hia  offensive  operations:  he  attacked  tlte 
monaetery  with  the  remnants  of  10,000  Arabs,  hit 
Albanian  cavalry,  and  the  garrison  withdrawn  frota  I 
Patras.  The  Turkish  host  ruEhcd  down  into  the  ' 
defile  and  began  to  scale  tlie  ascent ;  "'  and  upon  that 
very  cIlfF,"  said  my  conductor,  "  we  saw  the  Egyp. 
tians  pursuing  our  chosen  Israel ;  on  that  rock,"  be 
continued  (whilst  his  beaming  eyes  showed  that  he 
was  no  indifferent  narrator),  "  was  planted  a  battery : 
a  band  of  I'ahkars,  bold  as  lions,  went  round  by  that 
hill  and  stormed  it ;  and  our  superior  knowledge  of 
the  places,  and  the  valour  of  the  Greeks,  defeated 
the  Pacha's  innumerable  army."  Ibrahim  was  called 
Away  unexpectedly  to  more  important  objects  on  the 
coast  of  MesEenia.  Greece  owes  much  of  her  re- 
L^meration  lo  the  church  :   out  of  the  convents  issued 
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roatiy  of  those  vftliant  monks,  uniting  courage  ttnd 
patrioCiem,  which  they  BomettmeB  conGcientiousljr 
joined  to  predatory  warfare.  I  asked  tile  Pro^ou- 
nienos  how  they  relished  the  new  government,  "  We 
•re,"  he  answerer),  "  like  a  person  just  beginning  to 
Uke  snuff;  he  sneezes  at  first,  but  after  a  while  be- 
comes accustomed  to  the  pungent  sensation."  —  "itut 
you  have  laid  aside  your  paliiarch." —  "  Here,"  he 
r^oined,  "  is  the  royal  ordinance  for  a  general 
synod  {showing  me  at  the  same  time  the  Ephenoeris), 
by  which  the  affairs  of  the  Greek  church  will  in 
future  be  regulated." — "  But  surely,"  I  observed, 
"  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  reformation." —  "  Any 
thing  but  the  Church  of  Rome,"  rephed  the  venerable 
man :  "  you  are  not  of  chat  church  ;  hut  adhere  to 
the  ScriplUTCB,  and  whatsoever  is  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, by  this  will  we  abide."  I  could  not  but  con- 
gratulaie  the  "  Caloyer"  on  this  happy  disposition, 
and  assured  them  that  the  Church  of  Bngland  wm 
ready  to  give  them  the  Holy  Scriptures.  1  was  next 
ehown  the  cellar,  which  is  the  most  celebrated  thing, 
excejit  the  holy  image,  in  the  convent :  the  large 
■lock  of  wioe  is  stowed  In  immense  casks:  the  chief 
merit  of  this  wine  appeared  to  me  to  be  its  coolneaa, 
and  being  a  BtiJe  more  free  from  resin  tlian  usual. 
I  visited  the  refectory,  not  remarkable  for  its  clean, 
liness;  next  the  storeliouses  and  bakehouse,  all 
remarkable  for  dusky  confusion. 

Tliepavement  of  thu  church  is  evi<lently  of  llie  same 
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-  diteasthevestigeaexislingintheshrineofSl. Andrew 
at  Fatras ;  tb^rc  isaajilit  eagle repreet^ii ted  in  both  caaes. 
Th  p  es  ntatiouof  theVirgin  is  not  a  picture  by  Bt. 
L  k  b  t  an  image :  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Latin 
hu  h  houi  i  have  adopled  his  pietarea,  tthilst  it 
p  f  tatues  in  worship  ;  and  the  Greek  church, 
tcI  h  g  nar  tgainst  statues,  should  have  adopted 
b       mag  There  is  a  dirty  recess  in  the  rock,  aeaJt    . 

a.  still  dirtier  chapel,  where  this  sacred  image  is  soiB  J 
to  have  been  found.      The  Panagbia  is  cased  in  V  I 
silver  tubemacle,  and  several  lamps  of  silver  are  suiJ    J 
pended  from  the  roof  of  the  church.      The  inleriW 
of  this  vast  pile  of  buililing  seems  to  hid  defiance  to 
all  straight  lines  and  right  angles :   you  stumble  in 
the  duk  through  winding  passages,  and  up  Udders, 
into  an  an  occasional  glimpse  of  light;  but  a  lamp 
was  necessary  to  show  us  up  lo  the  guent  chamber  at 
two  o'clock   p.  M.     AVe  found,  however,   the  most 
cordial  reception,  and  soon  were  made  to  drink  of 
the  "  poculum  amicitiie,"     The  Caloyer  appear  to 
consider  hoBjiilality  as  a  duty,  and  are  uot  "  niggard 
of  their  cheer;"  they  look  for  nothing  again,  bnt 
they  admit  no  strangers  nithin  th^  walls  after  the 

I   ascended  to  the  top  of  the  mighty  tock,  . 
proceednf  for  half  an  hour  more  above  it,  anil  t 
gained   n   summit    from   which    I   bad   a   splen 
panoramic   view;  —  a   deep   vBliey  lay  immediaMJ 
below   me,   closed   by   (he   rugged   sides  of   i 
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taina  patched  with  dark  firs,  and  descending  in 
precipitous  projecting  masses  into  a  gu!f  below, 
which  the  eye  reaches  not,  A  green  mouatain  in 
front  of  (his  valley  rises  like  a.  wave  washed  out  of 
it,  sufficiently  lorn  and  detached  to  open  two  sections 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  :  beyond  is  distinguished  half 
of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  Mount  Helicon  ill  front  ; 
and  the  noble  chain  dedicated  to  the  Muses  is  seen 
'falling  away  towards  Cithesron  :  (hen  turning  to  the 
east  there  is  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  snowy  Klielmos, 
which  divides  a  portion  of  Achaia  from  Arcadia : 
continuing  towards  the  west,  the  eye  is  led  to  repow 
upon  the  declivity  of  the  green  mountains  which 
shut  up  the  vale  of  Kalybrita;  through  this  vale, 
fenced  high  on  both  sides  by  wild  and  romantic 
rocks,  flows  a  stream  —  the  ancient  Buraicus  — which 
fella  into  the  gulf  near  Trypia.  The  Erymanthus, 
of  poetic  farne,  next  rises  majestically  beyond  the 
valley  and  its  outworks ;  above  it  and  Mount  Phloe 
stood  a  thick  mass  of  bright  cloud  ready  to  receive 
the  lints  of  the  setting  sun;  and,  finally,  on  tlie 
west,  which  was  partially  concealed  from  my  station, 
1  could  discern  at  immeasurable  distance  tlie  moan' 
tains  which  run  towards  the  Olonos. 

We  left  the  monastery  amidst  the  salutations  of  Ae 
Caloyer  on  the  moining  of  June  1.,  and  descended 
on  foot,  past  tlie  sigzag  gardens  which  run  down  in 
steep  terraces  from  the  building  In  a  kin<1  of  concave 
deiile.     Weretiirtied  by  the  same  path  as  far  as  the 
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broad  torrent  id  the  plain ;  but  if  I  had  discovered 
die  bearing  of  Trypia  sooner,  I  should  have  followed 
tht'  BuraicuB  through  a  beautiful  ravine  which  I  sav 
in  continuing  my  route  towards  the  sea.  Our  bark 
was  ordered  to  lie  off  7'rypia,  but  1  found  it  had 
gone  an  hour  further  down  the  coast  to  a  place  called 
Goniero,  where  there  is  a  miserable  solitary  huE, 
with  two  or  three  fishing  boats.  This  place  or 
Trypia  is,  howeverj  convenient  for  tliose  who  intend 
to  cross  the  gulf  to  Salona,  or  even  wish  to  proceed 
direct  towards  Corinth.  After  waiting  for  three  houn 
and  a  half  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  captain 
in  not  providing  hicnself  with  a  proper  certiftcatej  we 
sailed  towards  the  Bay  of  Crissa,  and  at  the  end  of 
eight  hours  anchored  at  Galaxidi.  The  night  wa« 
dark  and  tempestuous,  and  the  wind  contrary  :  we 
slept  on  thf  deck  of  our  Iwat  with  an  awning;  and 
die  following  morning,  at  four  o'clock,  resumed 
our  course.  After  beating  around  some  small  rocky 
isles,  we  approached  the  port  called  Scala  di  Salona: 
tlie  Oissa;an  Bay  is  enclosed  liy  low  barren  hills  on 
one  side,  and  a  fertile  plain  Ues  under  Kriaso :  a  bolder 
chain  of  mountains  clothed  with  firs  runs  out  toward* 
the  Bay  of  Asptoitpiti.  The  mountaiiis  of  the  Morea 
arc  seen  across  the  gulf  in  apparent  great  distance, 
because  seen  through  a  narrow  opening  of  the  gulf  a^ 
through  a  tube.  This  I  write  on  the  deck  of  the 
--Jl^"  '"  '''^  ^^^  °^  Ctissa. 

)  2.  —  From  Scala  di  Salami  lo  Kaelri'Drlplii, 
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—  Scala  di  Salona  may  rather  be  called  a  landing 
place  than  a  port :  it  consists  of  two  or  three  white 
buildings^  which  are  seen  to  glisten  from  a  good 
distance  on  the  gulf.  On  landing;  we  found  an 
abundance  of  horses^  and  some  appearance  of  trade ; 
and^  what  is  the  best  sign  of  all^  a  flouriBhing  eating. 
house,  with  breads  cheese,  wine,  and  coffee.  But 
nothing  could  induce  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crisaean 
plains  to  put  our  English  saddles  upon  their  hones : 
they  alleged  that  such  small  things  would  gaU  their 
sides ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  pr^adice. 
I  remarked  a  small  fragment  of  an  ancient  column, 
lying  near  the  shore.  A  little  towards  the  east  is  the 
port  of  Cirrha,  to  which  Lucan  applies  the  epithet  of 
'*  Scopulosa;''  it  is  now  called  Xeropegadi  (dry 
fountain):  it  was  the  port  of  Delphi,  or  perhaps 
more  properly  of  Crissa.  The  Pleistos  entered  the  sea 
at  Cirrha. 

Soon  after  quitting  Scala,  the  plain  of  Crissa  is 
seen  at  one  view  from  a  height ;  in  the  form  of  a 
Upsilon,  it  extends  its  branches  under  Krisso,  and 
towards  Salona :  it  is  chiefly  sown  with  barley  and 
rye,  but  contains  extensive  olive  groves.*  In 
traversing  it  we  disturbed  great  armies  of  grass- 
hoppers, which  almost  obstructed  the  path.  After  an 
hour's  march,  the  path  ascends  to  Krisso  (Crissa), 
where  the  Pythian  games  were  held  in  a  Stadium  be- 
low the  Acropolis:  perhaps  this  was  upon  the  abrupt 

*  In  the  time  of  Sophocles  it  appears  to  have  been  pas* 

turagCj  for  the  poet  calls  it  0otnof4,a  axru.  —  Electro, 
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precipice,  as  it  is  observed  by  Dod well.  Before  reacli- 
ing  KriBetTlliereiaagood  view  of  Salona,  and  ihe  valley 
in  which  it  EUiids;  this  was  the  ancient  Ampliisaa,  the 
first  city  of  the  Western  Locris.  I  also  saw  Galaxidi, 
and  the  harbour  where  we  had  slept ;  in  front  of  ua 
were  tho  cliffs  which  annomiced  the  oracular  city :  it 
required  one  hour  and  twenty  miimteB  to  go  from 
Scala  to  Krisso,  and  an  hour  more  to  reach  K«stri. 
Before  arnTing  at  Delphi,  tile  curiosity  is  excited  bf 
the  tombs  hewn  out  of  the  rock  :  one  I  entered  :  il 
contained  three  circular  niches  or  recesses,  each  having 
a  sarcophagus,  with  a  pillow  of  stone  to  raise  the  head; 
small  niches  were  behind  each,  and  a  slightly  elevated 
border  in  front.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  and  I  remarked 
some  veins  of  sulphur.  Tbeae  sepulchres  are  broken, 
and  the  entrance  is  rent,  as  ifilhad  so  happened  by  an 
earthquake.  Not  only  on  these  western  cliffs,  but 
almost  in  ever^  direction,  there  are  sepulchres  of  the 
Bflrae  description:  ihey  are  not  unlike  those  I  saw  at 
Cranii,  in  the  island  of  Cephalonia.  In  continuing 
to  ascend  the  bill,  Kastri  and  the  cliffs  of  Parnassus, 
with  the  deep  sombre  valley  beneath,  burst  upon  the 
view  :  walls  appear  starting  out  of  tbe  bill  in  variom 
directions ;  and  the  stranger  is  for  a  while  bewildered, 
whether  il  be  that  bis  fancy  strays  too  far,  or  he  hat 
not  yet  comprehended  the  extent  and  form  of  the 
oracular  city.  —  I  tirat  sought  out  for  the  cleanest 
habitation  in  the  place,  and  we  were  all  kindl][ 
received  beneath  the  Delphian  cliff. 
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Delphi  has  anciently  presented  the  form  of  s  the* 
atre^  with  lofty  gradations  b^inning  very  low  down 
the  steep ;  aid  terrace  walls  may  yet  be  traced  up 
to  the  very  top^  rising  in  regular  sBccesiioa.  The 
Temple  of  Apollo,  with  its  precincts^  doubtlesa  ocr 
cupied  the  higher  part;  but  I  cannot  suppose  the 
place  where  the  small  church  of  S.  £has  now  stands 
to  be  the  actual  site  of  that  temple.  It  inl^t^  in- 
deed, be  comprised  within  the  consecrated  indosoie, 
and  perhaps  sustain  on  its  convenient  platform  some 
important  building ;  but  the  deity  himself  resided^  I 
conceive,  on  the  higher  top,  nearer  the  Pentathlon.* 
Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Temple  sometimes  meant  the  whole  city,  including 
the  very  outworks  ;  and  this  may  be  all  that  is  in. 
tended  by  Justin,  when  he  calls  Delphi  a  city  with. 
out  walls.  I  ascended  to  the  Stadium,  which  I 
found  to  be  accurately  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  and 
other  modern  travellers.f     On  the  summit  above,  I 

*  Pentathlon  is  the  name  which  the  Kastriotes  yet  give  to 
the  Stadium  ;  and  which  was  originally  so  called  because  of 
the  five  species  of  exercise  commonly  carried  on  in  such 
places,  Yiz.  leaping,  running,  quoiting,  darting,  wrestling. 
These  are  all  comprised  in  a  Greek  verse,  said  to  be  of 
Simonides, — 

AX/xa,  no^amm,  A»0-xoy,  Ajcovta,  TlaXttf, 
See  West's  Dissert,  on  the  Olympic  Games,  sect.  ix. 

t  Wherever  I  found  an  object  of  classical  or  local  interest 
faithfully  and  fully  described  by  others,  I  took  no  farther 
notice  of  it  in  my  journal  than  what  was  merely  sufficient  to 
remind  me  of  its  position  and  character ;  so  that,  with  die 
help  of  what  is  already  written,  1  might  have  a  coropliite 


traced  a  line  of  wall  ruaiting  up 

tous  crags  of  Farnasaua;  aod  tii 

wall  of  defence.    On  the 

a  solid  building,  which  appear 

Acropolis.     Descending 

S.  Elias,  1  found 

built  of  broken  n 


are  veeiigea  ef 

the  church  of 

be  little  more  than  a  hovel, 
ak  of  marble  and  sculpture  t£ 


various  kinJs  :  within,  I  observed  a  piece  of  a  Cippo- 
lino  column  inserted  lii  the  wall,  and  the  two  large 
fragments  of  eornices  described  by  travellers.  Thi» 
PeriboloB,  on  which  the  church  standu,  cannot  be  leu 
than  500  feet  in  circuit.  The  wallj  with  the  but- 
tresses which  EUpport  the  platform,  are,  in  (he  lower 
part,  of  regularly  construcled  masonry ;  in  the  uppar 
part  moBi  irregular,  and  yet  too  slight  W  be  called 
Cyclopean,  or  attributed  to  any  remote  period  of  an- 
dquily.  The  constant  repetition  of  those  walls  goon 
lums  the  stranger's  attention  to  the  more  general 
features  of  the  place :  he  looks  up  and  down  the 
slope,  seea  the  concave  bend  of  the  terraces,  and  ad. 
justs  them  with  the  general  plan ;  he  fills  up  the 
broad  belts  and  intervals  with  marble  edifices,  and 
adorns  the  wings  and  parapets  with  innumerable 
statues ;  be  sprinkles  the  deep  valley  below  witfa 
groves  and  fountains ;  crowns  the  uppermost  height 

koowlcd^  uf  tlic  loculiiies  a.iul  abjecla  I  vitiled.  This 
jouinul  ia  prinlid  very  uearly  as  it  vai  originally  nnllcn  M 
the  very  plan-i  nealiotied  io  it ;  and  IhBrerore  it  may  wnia 
far  vtberi,  what  I  iolendeditto  be  for  mjwlf.  .< 
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with  Apollo's  shrine  »,  and  the  bowers  of  mysterious 
counsel ;  and  at  length  becomes  astoniEhed  at  the 
magnificence  of  Delphi.  The  Stadium,  tlie  upper 
walls,  the  remains  of  the  terraces,  and  the  eupposed 

*  The  site  uf  the  De)p1iic  temple  has  been  invertigBteJ 
bj  Bevera]  travellers  »ho  had  more  lime  and  learning  to  be- 
stow upon  the  aubiect  than  I  had.  The  Lord  Iljg^  Corn- 
Delphi  in  1633,  and  gave 
,  penudieal  Journal  pub- 
fludsbly  set  on  foot  and 
[is  Lordship  agrees  vith  hlr^  HughM 
s  Eome  critical  obierr. 
hesim,  asLord  Nugent 
describes  il,  is  "  about  midway  (i.  t.  belween  Caatalia  and 
the  Fentathlon),  and  on  the  (ide  of  the  village  of  Kasiri,  on 
lifing  ground,  where  Ihere  is  a  large  «pace,  part  of  whlcll 
a  now  built  upon;  and  near  it  a  Turkibh  fountain."  But 
SDppoBe  this  Turkish  fountain  could  reallj  be  identified  with 
tbe  fountain  of  Cassoiis,  what  thenl  Paueamas  does  not 
raj  the  temple  stood  either  al  or  near  the  foumain,  but  onlj 
"""' the  walera  iMTBiaid  to  flow  under-ground  tr  '■--  - 
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but  when  FausaniaadeserifaeaDelphi  as  ailualed  on  aheiehl 
from  which,  on  all  sides,  there  is  a  dei=cenl  by  a  gealle  de- 
clivity, we  recognise  at  once  tbe  terraces  ei  thej  may  now 
be  traced.  When  hesays  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  tbe  nipiCAtf, 
comprises  a  large  space  in  the  kighisl  pari  ef  the  Im-H,  and 
there  were  many  accesses  to  il ;  ttiLt  immediately  Ukes  as 
much  higher  up  the  hill  than  tbe  Turkish  fountain,  or  eiron 
higher  than  the  church  of  S.  Eliaa,  but,  of  Coarse,  man 
towards  the  village.  1  think,  however,  the  platform  on  wbicll 
the  chuich  of  S.  Elias  stands  was  included  in  the  ■•  Pen- 
bolus;"  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  wilhouleacroachingupoD 
the  Pentathlon-^  which  is  the  only  objection  I  have  ever 
beard  offered  to  this  more  lofty  site.  Lord  Nugent,  in  "  The 
Fragment  of  a  Journal,"  hag  describe  I  the  general  features  of 
Delphi  with  gnat  accuracy  and  laste. 


nte  of  the  templej  are  all  the  objects  that  invife  at- 
tention on  the  western  side  of  Kaslri. 

The  last  houae  on  the  eastern  side  Etands  within  350 
yards  of  the  Castalian  spring.  No  "  planetree"now 
overHhadowBthefount;  nor  fig  tree  hangsdroopiugovet 
it,  except  the  withered  stem :  no  clinging  ivy  clotheb 
ibe  Dakcd  rock;  and  few  the  "water-cresses"  scat- 
tered in  the  fountain.  There  are  three  nicbea, 
one  large  and  two  small;  the  latter  not  adapted  for 
statues ;  they  are  rudely  cut.  The  descent  into  the 
basin,  or  reservoir,  is  by  five  steps ;  and  where  they 
appear  to  cease  in  length,  there  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  the  superabundant  water  escapes  and  farms  a 
rill  which  runs  towards  the  Pieiatoa.  The  reservoir  is 
closed  alongside  the  rock  by  a  wall,  which  confines 
the  water  between  it  and  the  rock  in  a  kind  of  canal 
about  eighteen  inches  wide.  I  stepped  across  the 
fountain  W  look  behind  this  wall,  and  observed  a 
section  of  the  canal  to  pass  under  the  rustic  chapel 
of  St.  John.  This  chapel  is  chiefly  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  about  ten  feet  by  eight :  but  on  one  side  there 
is  something  like  a  buttress,  wlucli  preserves  some 
stucco  and  traces  of  painting.  Upon  this  the  name 
of  many  a  pilgrim,  who  has  repaired  hither  to  in- 
dulge his  fancy,  is  written.  The  most  distinguished 
I  saw  were,  Byron,  1806*,  and  Sir  Frederick  Adad. 
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A  small  slab  of  marble^  placed  on  the  firagmcnt  of  a 
column^  forms  the  altar  of  this  chapel ;  and  aach  k 
the  present  state  of  the  fount  of  Caatalia.  Bat  where 
are  the  rich  tributes  of  the  king  of  LydiaP  die 
spoils  of  Marathon^  and  Salamis  ?  or  the  sacred  eo- 
signs  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  ?  Gone  widi  the 
splendid  superstition  which  prompted  men  to  bring 
them  hither !  And  whilst  the  ^'  prophetic  navel  of 
the  earth"  could  rule  the  destiny  of  the  thai  dWlised 
worlds  it  could  not  predict  the  squalid  misery  whidi 
now  conceals  the  Pythia's  cave  from  the  oariosity  of 
the  stranger.  The  fount  appeared  to  me  to  play  as 
languid  as  the  spirits  (^  the  inhabitants;  and  can 
only  be  made  to  flow  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  caaml 
visiter.  That  is  sometimes  kindled  by  the  associatioii 
of  early  years;  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  that  it 
should  be  quenched :  but  the  deliberate  Faith  of  a 
Croesus  will  no  more  approach  this  diff;  although 
we  have  seen  as  splendid  votive  offerings  at  the  ahrine 


Hope  ;  but  the  voice  is  now  mute,  wbich  once  sai^, 

amidst  these  scenes,  in  such  strains  as  these :  — 

"  Parnassus I  look  on  thee ; 

Happier  in  this  than  mightier  bards  have  been. 
Whose  fate  to  distant  homes  confined  their  lot. 
Shall  I  unmoved  behold  the  hallow'd  scene 
Which  others  rave  of  though  they  know  it  not : 
Though  here  no  more  Apollo  haunts  his  grot. 
And  thou,  the  Muses'  seat,  art  now  their  grave? 
Some  gentle  spirit  still  pervades  the  spot, 
Sighs  in  the  gale,  keeps  silence  in  the  cave, 
And  glides  with  glassy  foot  o*er  yon  melodious  wave.** 
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of  asainl,  as  at  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  It  is  fiometiinei 
difficult  to  adjust  the  fee!in(;a  bettreen  the  painful 
reflections  upon  human  weakness  and  the  glowing 
pleasures  of  an  elegant  fancy ;  but  still  I  could  not 
but  wash  my  hands  in  "  the  pure  dew  of  Castalia," 
and  feel  the  poetry  of  the  place  ! 

1  next  ascended  the  staircase  cut  in  the  rock, 
which  frightened  Wheeler  ;  but  1  found  it  impossible 
to  climb  the  slippery  steep  without  taking  ofF  my 
shoes  ; — a  Delphian  leading  the  way.  We  presently 
arrived  at  a  atony  level  where  the  two  rocka  form  a 
cul-de-sac;  and  in  looking  up  tothe  cliff  on  the  west,' 
I  saw  a  circular  hollow  in  the  rock,  which  appeared  Bfi.' 
if  it  had  been  scooped  out  by  the  action  of  water.  Here 
a  cascade  evidently  falls  in  rainy  seasons.  The  two 
cliffs,  Hyarapeia  and  Naupleia,  are  separated  by  thia 
fissure  :  that  on  the  east  (which  is  on  the  right  of 
any  one  looking  at  the  end  of  the  cleft),  together  with 
its  neighbouring  rocks,  are  the  "untrod_ Parnassian" 
peaks :    (na»i)o>aSi;  S'  atixTt,    Kof  ii</»a).      The  two 

cliffy  are  the  Pheedriades.  Aluft,  in  looking  up  the 
above-mentioned  Assure,  is  seen  another  pointed  cliff, 
wliii-h  is  BuppOEed  to  make  the  '  triceps  Partiassua," 
These  are,  indeed,  connected  with  a  chain  whichjoini 
with  the  Mount  Parnassus :  but  in  an  ordinary  way 
of  naming  mountains,  they  could  not  be  brought 
under  one  and  the  same  appellation  ;  for,  from  the 
top  of  those  cliffs  to  the  summit  of  PamaBsua,  with 
a  valley  and  two  lakes  lying  between  them,  the  dis~  | 
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tance  cannot  be  less  than  eighteen  miles.     PsnsacniM 
found  it  seventy  stadia^  to  go  to  the  Corycian  CAwt, 
and  this  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley : 
but  it  appears  to  have  suited  the  Muses  to  extend 
the  wings  of  Parnassus  as  far  as  the  Delphic  rock  ; 
and  those  crags^  from  whence  old  Msop  was  hurled, 
are  well  adapted  to  the  superstition  of  the  whole.    A 
peasant  of  Kastri  very  readily  offered  to  accompany 
me  to  seek  for  inscriptions  in  the  exposed  foundations 
of  some  houses.     On  a  fragment  half  concealed  by 
rubbishy   I   read   the   words   AIIOAAOT  nXBIOT. 
Pieces  of  marble  and  broken  sculpture  I  saw  in  every 
direction  ;  and  the   rustic  inhabitants  brought  me 
several  coins^  which  were  for  the  most  part  Ronuin. 
June  3.  — From  Kastri  to  the  Corydan  Cave  and 
Arrakhdva, — We  passed  the   Pythia's   bath    at   an 
early  hour,  and  descended  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Panaghia.     This  buildings  with  its  church,  stands 
upon  a  terrace  formed  by  a  solid  substruction    of 
stone,  of  which  there  are  fine  remains :  here  is  just 
space  (and  it  preserves  something  of  the  form)  for 
the  Gymnasium.     At  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Kastri^  and  a  few  hundred  yards  below    the  road 
leading  to  Arrakhova^  are  many  sepulchres  whidi 
have  been  placed  originally  by  the  side  of  an  ancient 
road^  probably  the  one  leading  from  Daulis  to  Delphi 
The  principal  object  which  here  attracts  attention  is 
a  fine  sarcophagus  dug  up  about  six  years  ago  ;  and 
it  has  lain  in  its  place  ever  since,  except  those  parta 
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of  it  which  have  been  broken  off  «nii  taken  awajk: 
On  the  front  ia  represented,  a  itild  hoar  chase;  either 
intending  the  slaughter  of  the  boar  of  Erymanthus» 
or,  which  is  more  probable,  the  one  of  Parnaesus,  in 
hunting  which  Ulysses  received  a  wound  :  on  the 
back  part  are  two  Chimeras,  with  a  candelabrum 
between  them  :  the  sides  represent  Mars  witli  his 
steed,  and  a  Bacchanalian  subject ;  the  corners  are 
supported  by  Hermes  or  Caryatides  :  linlf  the  cover 
remains,  on  which  is  left  the  upper  part  of  a  female 
form  reclining,  but  without  the  head.  I  could  hear 
of  no  inscription. 

Ill  two  short  hours  from  Kastri,  passing  through 
currant  grounds  where  industry  appeared  to  flourish, 
1  came  lo  Arrakhova.  Yussuf  Pacha  made  him- 
self master  of  this  village  in  June,  ]8iiS,  and  at 
the  same  time  had  a  emart  encounter  witli  500 
Greeks  posted  in  the  defile  of  Triodos.  Here  also 
Karaiskaki  gained,  in  retutn,  an  important  victory 
in  183(i,  and  sent  the  heads  of  four  beys  to 
^gina.  The  village  has  now  risen  again,  upon  the 
ruins  of  J  8'23,  to  twice  its  original  size ;  and  a  large 
new  church  crowns  the  brow  of  ihehiil.  The  even, 
green  oak  mentione<I  by  former  travellers  is  standing, 
but  the  cavern  is  filled  up.  The  weather  was  too 
foul  to  admit  of  an  ascent  to  the  top  of  Mount  Par- 
nasauB.  The  journey  to  the  Corycian  cave  waa 
sufficiently  cold.  It  requires  two  hours  to  go  front 
Arrackhova  lo  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  which  the 
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cave  is ;  but  in  journeying  from  Delphi,  half  an  hour 
may  be  gained  by  turning  off  at  fifteoi  minutes' 
distance  from  Arrakhova. 

The  first  ascent  is   so  rugged,    that  it  is   fte«* 
quently  necessary  to  dismount.     A  valley,  fimitfol 
in  corn  and  grass,  is  then  to  be  trayersed.    On  the 
east   rose  the  Mountain   of  the  Muses,   shrooded 
in  clouds,  with  patches  of  snow  on  his  shoulden, 
discernible   at  intervals  through  the  miat:  on  the 
west  is  a  ridge  black  with  firs,  containing  the  cele^ 
brated  cave :  the  ascent  to  it  is  steep,  and  reqidrei 
about  forty  minutes  from  the  place  where  the  hones 
are  left  to  graze.     The  view  of  the  gulf  grows  at 
every  step:  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  or  ^'  the 
Forty  Courts,"  are  seen  the  mountains  of  Achmia, 
and  even  those  of  Arcadia  in  remotest  distance.     The 
entrance  into  the  cavern  is  by  an  angular  aperture  not 
more  than  ten  feet  high,  partially  concealed  by  net. 
ties  and  loose  stones.     The  rock  in  which  it  is,  ex. 
hibits  a  rugged  surface,  and  a  solitary  old  fir  tree  over. 
hangs  it  at  an  angle.    A  small  niche  has  been  cut  oat 
of  the  rock  on  the  right  hand  in  entering ;  and  there 
may  have  been  a  corresponding  one,  but  the  face  of 
the  rock  is  fractured.    The  interior  is  a  spacious  hall, 
which  the  peasants  appear  to  think  large  enough  for 
forty  courts,  for  they  call  it  "  Sarand  'Auli."      It  is 
proportioned  in  length  and  breath,  and  appears  as  if 
it  was  supported  by  the  stalagmites,  like  columns  of 
nature's  own  order,  whilst  from  the  roof  are  suspended 
the  steiactites  capriciously  disposed.  In  looking  from 
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a  upper  end  of  it,  the  roof  appears  arched,  and'  ' 

slopes   tonards    the  entrance.     A  delusive  li|cht,   of 
a  bliiiah  hue,  pUys  over  the  vault,  and  reflects  faintly 
□n  the  sideSj  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  some 
fairy  hall.  The  floor  is  strewed  witli  BtoneB,  indicating 
circles  which  fenced  round  the  hivouacs  of  troops  — 
for  lliis  cave  was  often  used  during  the  revolution  for 
a  refine  .or  an   ambush.      There   were   also   ashes 
rem  lining  within  the  circles ;  but  these  indicated  the 
recent   presence  of   gipsieB  —  the  only  njmphs  and 
satyrs  that  now  dance  in  theCorycian  cave.     At  the 
end  of  the  great  hall,  there  is  an  ascent  which  leadtf  J 
to  some  smaller  compartments.      I  went  up  the  slipJ   I 
pery   way  ;   and,   after  many  recesses  and  windings, 
where  ihe  sUlactites  formed  the  roosC  singular  coid« 
binuiionfl,  I  came  to  a  steep  descent,  —  the  same,  I' 
apprehend,    which  is  mentioned  by  Wheeler :    this   I 
appeared    to  lead  to  an   interior  recess,  but  it  t 
enveloped   in   darkness,  and   no  one  can  know  tb»   ] 
depth.    For  want  of  light  I  wag  obliged  to  abandon    , 
the  Eeareh.      Issuing  from  the  cave,   I  distinguished   I 
Galaxidi,  but  ihe  cloudy  day  prevented  my  vie' 
the  more  distant  objects.      We  returned  to  sleep  afr  I 
Arrakhova,and  took  posaesBion  of  a  room  in  the  hou 
of  one  of  the  principal  inhabitanls.    Mr.  Leeves,  the  I 
Church  mlBsionary,  forwarded  a  school  at  thiu  village,  [ 
in  which,  1  undeTstood,  they  made  use  of  the  Testta   I 
ments  be  furnished  them  with  from  the  London  9 
ciety.    It  would  be  interesting,  by  reUgioua education, 
to  call  back  the  Muses  to  Parnassus  with  a  sootj,  <A  I 
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praise  and  thanksgiving  for  the  knowledge  ofsl 
Stion.  Tlieii  would  the  Delphian  cliSs  become  4 
temple,  not  reared  with  hands,  in  which  the  true 
Deity  delights  to  dwell,  and  the  imaginary  inspir- 
ation of  Ihe  Cflstalitn  dew  be  exchanged  for  the  real 
and  happy  influence  of  the  dew  of  heavenly  grace. 

June  4.  and  5.  —  From  ArrokhSaa  to  Asprofpili, 
and  acrosi  the  Gulf  lo  Corinth.  —  At  the  dis. 
tance  of  an  hour  BTid  ten  minutes  from  Arrokhova, 
tliere  is  a  hill  on  the  left  hand  aide  of  the  road,  with 
a  stream  mnning  at  its  base,  now  called  the  Zimeno. 
On  one  side  of  the  hill  is  a  scooped  vaUey  j'and  in  it 
the  ruioB  of  terrace  walls  may  be  traced  all  the  way 
troia  bottom  to  top,  the  very  model  of  the  ancient 
Delphi.  At  the  top  lies  a  mass  of  ruins,  which,  on 
the  esHt  side,  to  any  one  looking  from  the  glen  below, 
presents  an  imposing  appearance.  Here,  no  doubt; 
stood  the  temple  of  the  place  and  the  Acropolis; 
and  perhaps,  by  comparing  the  remains  of  this  little 
Delphi  with  the  great  city  of  Apollo,  something 
more  might  be  ascertained  as  to  Ihe  exact  site  of  the 
Pythian  temple.  Herodotus  mentions  a  city  which 
lay  between  Panopeus  and  Delphi",  called  Aiolidi, 
and  there  is  only  the  name  of  Cyparissos  to  contend 
with  it ;  but  as  u^ither  medal  nor  inscription  hu 
ever  been  found  to  yerify  the  spot,  Oie  ruins  neW 
the  stream  of  Zimenos  must  be  left  to  future  du^ 


•  Sea  Dodwell's  travelB, 
Bcrodotas,  lib.  viii/  3S, 


p.  197.      He 
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BehiTid  tliOBt'  ruins  rise  the  crapgy  lops  of 
il,  aa  t!le  oppOBitu  sidp  of  Ihe  valley,  , 
mountains  dark  wiili  jMpine  firs.  These  continue 
nearly  down  to  Sten^  ;  aticl  the  whole  reminded  mi  I 
not  a  IttlTe  of  the  Allee  Blant^he  in  Kavoy,  as  the 
lourist  proceeds  from  (Ihapuis  to  Courmayeur,  ihou^fe 
on  a  smaller  scale.  The  valley  itself  is  tilled  nith 
snow  for  many  months  in  the  year;  and  two  new 
khans  are  uow  building  on  tlie  Stene  side,  to  the 
great  satiBfacllon  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  ilistrictaJ 
A  few  minutes  before  arriving  at  the  Trio<iOB,  wb 
crossed  a  wall  which  is  carried  up  on  both  sides  of 
the  path,  as  far  as  lo  the  steep  part  of  the  mountain 
sides;  and  at  intervals  there  are  some  ruined  loweri. 
Behind  this  wall  the  Grei^ks  fought,  whilEt  Yussuf 
I'achu  and  his  Tuiks  were  munccuvring  about  the 
tomb  of  J.aiuB.  Descending  by  the  stream,  I  came 
to  the  Sleiie,  where  the  three  roads  yet  meet  as  in 
days  of  old.  I  fell  a  panicular  inti'reat  in  lingering 
over  this  spot,  until  the  muleteers  disturbed  me  hy 
their  impatience.  The  noble  drama  of  Siiphocles 
dwell  forcibly  on  my  reeollpclion,  and  how  my 
youthful  imagination  was  warmed  by  that  variety  of 
glowinf;  incidents  :  I  had  often  pictured  to  myself 
the  (ri|i)e  road  and  the  tietjuestered  lawn,  and  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  the  devoted  (Edipus  to  Thebes ; 
and  now  the  fable  buret  anew  upon  my  remem< 
brance,  and  1  saw  before  meC'ithieron  and  the  shade 
of  the  murdered  i^iua.    But  the  drama  han  a  monl' 
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withal :  Laius  paid  the  penalty  of  his  crime  iii  ex- 
posing the  infant^  and  CEdipus  suffered  but  too 
severely  for  the  rash  stroke  of  the  *^  double-edged 
axe."  1  could^  however^  find  no  stones  which  par^ 
ticularly  indicated  a  sepulchre.  All  now  is  still  as 
death  about  the  Triodos ;  but  it  is  there  f^here  tnip- 
vellers  must  decide  upon  the  course  they  intend  to 
take.  If  to  pass  over  to  the  Morea,  the  road  lies 
straight  to  Distomo  and  Asprospiti ;  but  it  is  a  grett 
chance  that  a  boat  will  be  found  there^  unless  pie* 
caution  has  been  taken  to  send  one  to  wait.  The 
other  road^  to  Livadia  and  Thebes^  will  be  for  thote 
who  intend  to  see  more  of  northern  Greece>  and 
ascend  as  far  as  Thermopylte.  They  may  then 
turn  to  Athens  by  the  plains  of  Marathon^  and  so 
round  Corinth.  In  that  case^  I  should  say^  it  would 
not  be  worth  the  while  to  go^  as  Dodwell  did^  to  Dis- 
tomo and  Asprospiti^  having  to  return  to  the  Triodos* 
Leaving  this  interesting  station^  which  is  now 
more  commonly  called  Stene^  we  came  in  a  few 
minutes  upon  a  corn  plain^  which  I  took  for  the 
{vavv})  lawn  of  Sophocles:  the  mountains  on  the 
western  side  of  this  are  green ;  but  on  the  other,  flat 
and  barren^  with  some  black  firs  on  the  tops.  At 
fifteen  minutes  from  the  three  cross  ways  (which  led 
in  former  times  respectively  to  Delphi,  Daulia,  and 
Ambrysus)  we  came  to  a  Turkish  fountain;  tben 
succeed  currant  grounds;  and  there  is  a  mined  church 
on  the  left.     The  plain  opens  wider,  and  is  occupied 
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by  corn-fieldB ;  at  tlie  end  of  11  appesra  Distonio,  t 
naked  village  forty  minuli-s  distant  from  Steiie.  This 
[own  was  aixa  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  hut  not 
without  their  Gufleriiig  in  return  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  Greeks.  Our  muleteers  pointed  triumphantly 
to  the  bleached  bunes  which  yet  lie  by  the  road.aide. 
"  ThuSj"  exclaimeil  one  of  ihem,  "  will  we  ever 
serve  the  Turks."  At  Distdmo,  as  at  Arrakhfiva, 
the  buildings  are  of  stone,  like  the  Scotch  rouble- 
work,  but  more  rude.  This  waa  ihe  ancient  Am- 
brysuB :  its  ruins  consist  chiefly  in  large  stoneti, 
which  are  strewed  about  in  all  directions:  some  of 
the  largest  have  gone  to  fence  the  public  fountain, 
which  is  copious  in  sweet  water.  Some  traces  of 
walls  remain  on  the  hill  overlooking  the  village,  and 
wliich  is  crowned  by  the  liovel-looking  church  of 
St.  Elias  :  this  was,  perhaps,  a  part  of  the  Acropolis  ; 
but  it  must  also  have  comprised  the  adjacent  mount, 
whicli  is  higher,  and  contains  also  some  massy  re- 
mains of  building.  I  thought  I  could  trace  a  con- 
necting wall. 

The  descent  lo  Asprospiti  (White  Hot 
by  a  narrow  defile  and  a  ru^ed  path, 
hour  it  widens  into  corn-fields,  and  descends  direct 
upon  the  Bea-t>each  ;  then  turning  to  the  left,  in  half 
an  hour  it  reaches  Asprospiti;  being,  in  all,  two  hours 
from  Disfaimo.  This  is  suppo«d  (o  be  the  ancient 
Anticyra.  The  vestiges  of  an  old  port  are  hardly 
recognisable   upon   a   lew,   slightly  projecting  head- 
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laud.  Tliv  rnoilern  repreaentstive  i 
collage,  a  mud  house,  ind  a  khan 
The  bay  ia  preltily  encircled  by  > 
whicli  riseB  ati  elliptical-fornied 
nith  olives  and  other  trees  for  lialf  way  up  its  sidet, 
and  the  test  ia  rugged  rock  :  one  more  insulated,  in 
the  sliape  of  an  egg,  might  be  llle  mount  on  which  the 
hellebore  grew.  If  it  could  have  cureii  impatience, 
we  should  all  have  been  glad  to  have  found  some 
still  growing ;  for  the  coast  was  deserted  by  the  in- 
spectors and  our  boatmen  had  again  neglected  to  pro- 
cure  the  necessary  certllicaies  for  landing  at  Corinth. 
I  proposed  tbat,aswe  wereia  the  dominions  of  Greeoe, 
and  inteiideil  to  land  on  (he  opposite  side  of  the  gulf 
in  the  same  dominions,  weraightgo  without  a  liceoce; 
but  the  captain,  still  recollecting  the  summary  pro- 
ceedings of  ihe  Turks,  drew  his  finger  across  his 
neck,  intimiiting  that  he  should  be  hanged  if  he 
attempted  such  a  thing.  I  therefore  contemplated 
for  some  hours  the  barren  mountains  which  eaciiele 
the  snuK  bay  of  Asprospiti;  and  at  five  o'clock  p.  h, 
we  sailed  for  (lorinth. 

We  passed  three  small  rocky  isle»,  which  nia 
across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  at  sunset.  The  numo- 
tains  appeared  to  fall  in  soft  foldings  into  tlie  bosom 
of  the  waters,  until  terminated  lo  the  view  by  the 
Cape  Trakhila.  The  sun  shed  a  glowing  light 
upon  Cape  Avgo,  the  neatest  land  on  the  oppo- 
nte  shore ;  and  I  watched  the  changing  shadaws 
■nd  hue*  as  they  fell  upon  the  mountains   of  old 


Sicyonia.  Slowly  moving  uvEr  the  placid  waler 
enjoyed  that  soft  delight  which  is  seldum  of  long 
duration,  but,  like  the  keenness  of  appetite,  is 
blunted  at  the  first  enjoyment.  Tlie  purple  watert 
were  stricken  by  the  beams  of  a  bright  planet  which 
stood  over  the  mountains ;  and  in  the  contemplation 
of  nature's  stillness,  which  soon  elevates  the  mind  to 
the  tone  of  praise,  I  laid  me  down  upon  the  narrow 
deck,  and  counted  the  midnight  stars.  The  sun 
rose  upon  Mount  Helicon,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Achaia:  behind  the  rocky  chain  which  bounds  the 
gulf  towered  Mount  Zyria,  anciently  Cyllene,  and^ 
like  the  corresponding  mountain  of  the  Muses,  it 
had  atreaks  of  snow  falling  from  its  cr^gy  tops. 
On  the  left  Jay  the  isles  of  Kalanisi :  steering 
towards  the  headland  of  Hereum,  the  Acrocorinthus 
boie  nearly  due  south.  Monnt  Cicha:'ron  came  in 
view  at  the  end  of  the  gulf,  bearing  east.  The  out. 
line  of  the  chain  which  screens  the  Bay  of  ^gina  is 
broken  and  varied.  The  curvilinear  sweep  embraces 
a  wide  expanse  of  water,  and  the  white  sails  flit  in 
the  distance  like  birds  under  the  lofty  summits. 

In  approaching  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  the  village 
of  Kamares,  once  Aristonautie,  is  distinguished  on'* 
the  edge  of  a  green  declivity,  which  lines  the  shore* 
beneath  the  rocks  of  llie  ancient  Donussa.  Theeye'"* 
runs  along  the  green  margin  an  far  as  Vasilika,  abotfe 
which  rise  the  rocks  on  whose  flat  top  stood  Sicyon,'" 
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The  Asopus  falls  through  the  open  deft  below,  and 
a  low  line  of  mountain^  gently  undulating,  makes 
the  maritime  limit  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Sicyonia. 
The  Mount  Geranion  fills  up  the  intervening  apace 
between  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  gulfs.  The 
kings  of  Sicyon  are  enumerated  by  Pausaniaa,  and 
they  stand  in  chronological  tables  almost  at  the  head 
of  all  the  monarchies  of  ancient  days.  It  is  probable 
that  an  early  colony  from  Egypt  firft  established  a 
kingdom  on  these  coasts;  but  little  more  is  preserved 
of  its  annals  than  the  mere  names  of  its  monarebs. 
As  we  reach  the  shore,  nothing  remains  conapicuoos 
to  the  eye  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  Acroco. 
r  in  thus :  but  the  once  renowned  Corinth  appears  now 
as  a  mass  of  barbarous  ruins,  save  where  regenerated 
Greece  has  begun  to  sprinkle  her  abodes  over  the 
desolation. 

Landing  on  this  silent  shore,  I  found  the  old 
Lechffium  vacant.  A  few  beasts  of  burden  were 
standing  near  the  remnants  of  two  or  three  habit- 
ations, and  a  group  of  peasants  reclined  on  the  sand. 
The  ancient  port  may  be  traced  in  a  kind  of  pond  a 
little  within  the  shore.  We  ascended  among  com 
fields  and  wild  grass  towards  the  town  ;  and,  after  a 
walk  of  thirty-five  minutes,  came  to  a  low  broken 
cliff  which  forms  a  natural  wall,  and  has  probably 
been  used  as  such  ever  since  the  days  of  Cypaelua  and 
Periander.  We  easily  surmounted  this  cliffy  and 
then  traversed  the  stony  lanes  which  wind  among  the 
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[one :  these  cooduct  to  the  upper  i 
nd  here  some  new  houses  have  been 
reet  ib  almost  formed.  In  the  midst 
inn  established  by  a  villanoua  Cepha- 
,0  the  fortress, 


mined  habits 

of  Corinth ; 

built,  and  a  i 

of  these  is  ar 

laniote ;  but  1  ascended  nithoul  delay  U 

lest  I  should  lose  the  setting  sun. 

Corinth  and  its  Citadel.  —  The  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
corinlhus  takes  a  S.  W.  direction  from  the  "seven 
eolumnf,"  and  winds  behind  the  rock,  sometimes 
becoming  very  Sleep.  On  arrivingnndemeath  the  cliff, 
the  forlifScation  walls,  and  the  towers  perched  on  its 
craga,  hsve  a  picturesque  and  imposing  appearance. 
I  readied  the  Urst  gate  in  fifty  minutes;  it  required 
forty  more  lo  traverse  the  interior  of  the  fortress, 
and  ascend  io  the  highest  point  of  the  eastern  eumtnit. 
After  passing  the  second  gate,  which  is  plated  with 
iron,  we  came  upon  the  remains  of  a  great  number  of 
houses.  The  wealthy  Turkish  merchants  used  to 
live  here  in  limes  of  peril,  and  found  it  the  only 
place  where  they  could  secure  their  goods  from  the 
daring  robbers  of  the  Jslbmua.  1  observed  a  well 
and  some  marble  fragments  strewed  around  it.  Con. 
tinuing  to  ascend,  we  came  to  a  platform  in  front  of 
the  barracks.  Tliis  spot  was  enlivened  by  companies 
of  raw  recruilB  drilled  by  a  few  Bavarians  —  the 
action  taking  place  neur  the  fountain  of  Peirene  ! 
and  whiUt  I  quenched  my  thirst  with  the  water, 
which  yet  does  honour  lo  the  recommendation  of 
Athmicus,  I  atlempled  a  flight  beyond  the  reach  of 
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n  all  the  poetry  of 
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King  Otho'a  garrison;  but  it  was  in  vain:  for  the  din 
occasioned  by  thehoarae  (iriUing  voices  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  drum  was  enough  to 
BeUerophon  and  his  Pegasus. 

Ascending  from  the  pintform  by  the  r 
vrhich  overlooks  the  Saconic  gulf,  we  so 
off  to  the  leftj  and  gained  the  highest  suramii, 
on  which  stands  a  ruined  mosque,  surrounded  by 
scattered  fragments  of  antiquity.  It  was  within 
an  hour  of  sunset,  and  tlie  atmosphere  io  the 
diEtance  cot  so  clear  as  to  aJmit  of  the  acropolis 
of  Athena  being  distinguished.  The  niountains  of 
the  Morea  were  purpled  with  the  shade,  and  oc. 
cupied  a  section  of  the  panorama  towards  the  south 
and  west,  ending  in  the  summits  which  over. 
look  Ehs,  and  closing  the  view  with  the  gulf  of 
Lepanto  and  the  Sicyonian  promontory.  The  island 
of  jEgina  is  partially  hid  by  the  mountains  of  Epi- 
iluaria ;  but  its  long  rock  is  seen  running  gradually 
down  to  the  waters,  and  so  are  the  little  isles  around 
it,  bearing  S.  E.  The  Sunium  promontory  I  saw  but 
faintly  ;  Salamis  lay  east,  and  the  Saronic  gulf  wu 
just  beginning  to  receive  the  mellow  tints  of  evenine. 
The  low-lying  isthmus  seemed  almost  within  my 
grasp,  and  my  eye  comprehended  the  track  of  8t 
I'aul  across  it  to  the  port  of  Cenchriea :  the  sllorttat 
distance  across  the  isthmus  is  not  much  more  ihto 
four  miles.  In  front  of  my  station,  lying  below  ,Ae 
com  fields,  was  distinguished  the  western  port  of 
Corinth,  the  Lechteum,  which  did  not  contain  a  single 
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jnvejed  me  thiiher. 
Beyond  a  small  bay,  rise  the  mounts  Oneion  and 
Geranion,  falling  away  to  the  west  in  the  tongue  of 
rock  whicli  ends  in  the  promontory  of  Oltiiia;.  The 
"  Dun  Cithffron  "  hears  N.  E. ;  ihe  ridge  of  mount 
Helicon,  N.;  and  the  more  conspicuous  snowy  tops 
of  Parnassus,  N.  by  N,W.  Beneath  this  gigantic 
chain,  I  [lerceived  the  bay  of  Asproapiti,  and  the 
little  islands  which,  on  the  previous  evening,  had 
overshadowed  my  bark.  The  intervening  waters  of 
the  gulf — the  blaze  of  "living light "  nhich  now 
was  kindled  behind  the  Aehaian  mountains  —  the 
solemn  hue  which  hung  over  the  Morea,  and  the 
stillness  which  began  to  pervade  this  vast  andsplendid 
panorama,  filled  my  mind  with  delight  and  wonder  ; 
and  as  the  pure  tints  appeared  to  make  their  way  to 
heavtn,  after  having  shed  their  beauties  upon 
earthly  suminils,  I  almost  wished  to  be  mingled  with 
their  essence,  pure,  and  ascend  to  the  still  brighter 
glories  of  the  invisible  regions  !  These,  or  something 
like  these,  were  the  feelings  with  which  I  descended 
from  the  far-famed  citadel  ;  and,  looking  down 
upon  the  scattered  ruins  of  the  town  lying  at  my 
feet,  could  only  repeat,  as  if  I  believed  not  my  eyee, 
'•  And  this  is  Corinth  !  "  The  Acrocorinthus  wia 
always  deemed  impregnable  until  Mahomet  11.  hal- 
tered the  citaiiel  from  the  pointed  rock  wliich  bean 
S,W.  of  it  ;  hilt  if  this  were  seeored,  according  Co 
the  rules   of  modern    tactics,  the  whole   might  be 
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defended  against  a  host  of  enemies  by  a  very  mode- 
rate garrison. 

Of  all  the  porticoes^  baths,  theatres^  and  sixteen 
temples  enumerated  by  Pausanias  at  Corinth  and  the 
neighbourhood^  there  exist  but  seven  columns  of  a 
temple  or  portico^  and  some  masses  of  Roman  brick 
work^  good  enough  in  construction  to  be  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.    The  columns  stand  as  exhibited  in  the 

annexed  sketch.  The  entablatme 
S  still  remains  resting  upon  ^ve  of 

#       #        #      ^^^^ »  ^^^  ^^^  marked  (3)  wants 

a  capital :  there  are  vestiges  of  the 

#  tryglyphs.   The  material  is  a  po. 
rous  calcareous  stone^  and  some 

#  slight  traces  of  stucco  may  yet  be 
discerned  in  the  flutings.     When 

fi  •       Dr.    Chandler    visited    Corindi 
about  seventy  years  ago^    tliere 
^       were   eleven   columns  standings 
and  the  same  number  was  ob- 
served  by  Wheeler  in  the  sixteenth  century.      Their 
heavy  proportions  have  induced  some  architects  to 
assign  them  to  a  very  remote  antiquity^  and  a  name 
has  been  sought  for  in  Pausanias'  enumeration  of  the 
buildings  of   Corinth^  which  must   be    mere    con. 
jecture;    to   others  the    massive   proportions    have 
appeared  too  forced  to  be  genuine^  and  ought  there- 
fore to  be  considered  as  a  mere  imitation  of  some 
ancient  edifice.    If  this  be  so^  out  of  the  many  appel- 


I  a  ti  oils  thai  have  been  given  to  these  Eolitary 
rtmainB,  I  had  rather  adopt  that  of  the  portico  of 
Octavia,  and  consider  the  building  of  the  age  of 
AugUBlus.  The  streets  of  the  modern  town,  except 
those  that  have  lately  Iwgun  to  rise^  are  in  a  state 
very  mucli  resembling  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  :  the 
houses  are  all  unroofed,  tbe  walls  of  many  fallen 
in  ;  but  atill  they  mark  tlie  tine  of  the  streets  dis- 
tinctly, so  that  the  siime  inquiry  appears  to  rise  upon 
the  lips  in  both  cases,  "  But  where  are  the  inhabit, 
ants?"  The  city  stands,  and  probably  always  did 
stand,  upon  a  low  cUff  rising  abruptly  from  the  plains,  ~  J 
and  which  may  also  have  served,  with  some  aid,  as  ■  I 
wail  of  defence  ;  there  are,  however,  no  traces  that  I  ^ 
couid  find  of  any  construction.  Near  a  Turkish 
fountain  I  saw  some  ancient  fragments  of  marble, 
and  a  column  stuck  in  the  ground ;  and,  at  a  very  little 
distance  from  thence,  some  brick  remains  of  a  targe 
edifice,  which  I  would  call  the  "  Thermee  Hadrianse." 
The  [lopulation  of  Korintho  wilt  hardly  exceed  six 
hundred  souls,  and  their  occupations  lie  chiefly  in 
tlie  fields ;  so  tha^  with  tbe  exception  of  a  few  new. 
made  police  officers,  who  are  stationed  for  the 
security  of  the  isthmus,  Corinth  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day  is  a  deserted  village :  such  is  tbe 
present  state  of  that  city  which  was  once  "  the  light 
of  all  Greece."  Still  it  is  not  possible,  nor  yet 
desirable,  for  the  Christian  to  divest  his  thoughts 
those   aasociaiioDa  which  arise   from   treading  the 
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ground  where  Paul  planted,  and  Apollos  watered.  I 
am  moved,  ^'  nescio  quo  pacto/'  by  seeing  the  rock 
which  was  familiar  to  the  eyes  of  the  great  Apostle 
for  one  year  and  six  months;  and  in  the  dreary 
absence  of  '^  all  them  that  are  sanctified  in  Christ 
Jesus,"  I  would  fain  bespeak  the  balmy  air  to 
know  where  stood  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  tent 
makers.  Tradition,  which  has  been  so  busy  in  other 
countries,  has  not  consecrated  here  a  single  spot  ;  and, 
l>erhaps,  nowhere  in  the  Christian  world  are  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  less  known  or 
cared  for  than  in  the  place  to  which  they  were  first 
sent :  but  a  ray  of  light  now  breaks  forth  from  the 
darkness  of  many  centuries,  and,  before  many  years 
more  have  elapsed,  the  doctrines  of  Paul  and 
Timotheus  shall  again  be  read  and  taught  at  the  foot 
of  the  Acrocorinthus. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


June  6. — The  approach  of  some  Bavarian  troops, 
on  their  march  towards  Zeitouoi,  added  niDgB  to  tlie 
feet  of  the  CuTinlliian  (leaEanta,  and  loquacity  to  the 
rest  of  the  population  ;  but  these  signs  of  activity 
porletiiled  no  zeal  for  the  king's  service,  although  the 
inhabitants  had  written  upon  their  houses,  Zijth  OBay 
0  Saai>.cvi  Tiji  EU,3!«( — "  Long  hve  Otho,  King  of 
Hellas."  The  peasants  fled  in  all  directions,  with 
their  horses,  to  evoiti  supplying  the  royal  troops.  I'he 
publican  and  Cephaloniot«  diil  not  remain  an  insen. 
aible  spectator;  but,  taking  due  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  raised  the  price  of  his  horses,  and  de- 
spatched US  secretly  before  the  troops  arrived.  Wa 
were  accompanied  by  three  Greek  guides,  and  ods 
Turk,  —  perhaps  ihe  only  one  left  in  Corinth,  but  left 
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with  the  reputation  of  heing  more  faithftd  and  indiu- 
triouB  than  any  two  Corinthians.  To  him  I  waa  re- 
quested to  pay  the  price  of  my  conveyance^  as  being 
the  most  trustworthy  of  my  conductora. 

For  the  first  half  hour  after  passing  the  aeren 
columns^  we  have  the  blue  gulf  of  waters  on  one 
hand^  and  the  Acrocorinthus  on  the  other ;  but  the 
bridges  and  villages  between  Corinth  and  Cleonc, 
marked  in  the  "  Itinerary  "  of  Grell^  are  now  swept  away 
by  the  '^  pugnaces  Achivi : "  gone^  too^  are  the  cy- 
press trees^  together  with  the  village  of  Omar  Tcha- 
outch.  It  took  us  three  hours  to  go  from  Corinth 
to  Cleons^  which  Pausanias  says  was  on  the  road  to 
Argos ;  and^  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  eighty  stadesy 
or  ten  miles^  distant  from  Corinth.  The  principal 
ruins  of  Cleons^  which  are  not  many,  recline  upon  a 
hill  situated  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  path,  and 
which  is  crowned  by  a  holly  tree.  These  appeared 
to  me  to  be  the  vestiges  of  a  temple;  and^  if  soj 
what  other  temple  can  that  be  but  Minerva's  ?  This 
city  has  stood  upon  terraces^  like  most  of  thoae  I 
have  yet  seen  in  Greece.  From  Cleons's  HiU  is 
seen  the  village  of  St.  Basils  which  some  suppose  to 
be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tenea. 

Descending  from  the  ruins  of  Cleons,  among  com 
fields^  we  soon  regained  the  path^  and  in  iess  than  five 
minutes  arrived  at  a  police  station^  and  a  khan  adjoin- 
ing. These  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  valley^  and 
near  some  springs  of  water.    Whilst  I  was  seeking  flor 


some  remains  of  a  temple  of  Hercules,  whicli  I  m 
[lerslood  to  be  in  the  immetUate  neighbourhood,  an 
organ  of  goyernment,  sitting  cross-l^eil  on  a  newly 
erecleil  sbopboard,  asaiirncd  all  the  consequence  of 
Aufidius  Luscus :  he  talked  of  hia  duties  like  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  insiisted  upon  seeing  our  passports; 
boldly  forbade  us  to  advance  a  step  further  nithout 
his  orders,  aud,  like  Cerberus,  —  for  lie  had  other  two 
heads  behind  his  own,  —  elTectually  defended  the  pas. 
sage ;  but  it  was  easy  to  eee  that,  like  Cerberus,  he 
might  be  lulled  to  rest  by  a  sop ;  and,  eventually,  hia 
high  sense  of  duty  and  his  Grecian  independence 
yielded  to  the  touch  of  a  single  drachma,  or  the 
Iwenty.seventh  part  of  a  pound  sterling.  From  the 
khan  we  Btmelt  ofF  towards  the  village  of  Kulchuk- 
madi ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile,  came  upon  a  small  rectangular  enclosure,  set 
round  with  blocks  of  stone,  and  a  part  of  a  column 
lying  in  tlie  midst ;  but  whether  Ibis  be  "  the  Temple 
of  Hercules,"  or  not,  I  cannot  tell.  The  distance 
from  Cleonic  to  Nemea  cannot  be  le^s  than  three  and 
a  half  miles  ia  a  straight  line-  Pausanias  mentions 
two  roads  which  leil  from  Cleon^  to  Argos ;  the  one 
a  short  cut,  with  which  no  doubt  the  present  road 
from  Corinth  to  Nauplia  coincides;  the  other  wan 
circuitous,  passing  over  the  mount  Tretua ;  and  this, 
I  apprehend,  went  very  near  ID  Nemea,  and  was  in 
the  direction  I  sm  now  following.  I'he  ascent  of 
the  moutitaiii,  wluch  wparales  the  valley  of  CleonK 


from  tliat  of  Netnea,  and  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Tretus,  is  so  extremely  rugged,  that  one  may  wonder 
how  ever  a  carriage-road  could  have  been  made  over 
it,  which  1'ausa.niaa  intimates  waa  the  case. 

We  soon  arrivedj  sfter  gaining  the  ascent,  at  some 
flat  gronmlj  covered  with  wild  shruhs  and.  brush- 
wood, wherever  the  rocky  nature  of  the  earth  per- 
mitted :  bot  this  can  never  have  been  any  other 
than  a  wild  uncultivated  track,  and  no  place  could  be 
better  adapted  for  the  abodes  of  wild  beasts.  I  ob- 
aerved  some  caves  in  the  ascent,  which,  coupled  wiili 
the  Nemffran  Lion,  are  auflicienl  to  help  the  imagio. 
Blion.  After  passing  a  track  of  rough  stones,  \n 
approached  an  opening,  which  at  once  leil  ub  into  die 
Valley  of  Nemea  ;  and  there,  in  the  midst,  as  the 
lord  of  the  solemn  district,  stand  the  grey  ruins  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter :  no  trace  of  a  human  habit- 
ation'to  be  seen  near  them.  Before  descending  into 
the  vale,  we  reposed  near  a  fountain,  supplied  by 
streams  issuing  copiously  from  the  hill  side  ;  I  could 
find  no  other  to  dispute  the  title  of  the  Fountain  of 
Adrastus.  Standing  near  it,  and  looking  towards 
the  temple,  I  saw  the  Mount  Tretus  on  tny  left ; 
Apesas,  on  which  Perseus  made  his  sacrifice,  rose 
nearly  in  front.  It  is  now  called,  as  an  ageil  pea- 
sant informed  me,  Mount  Bernabo;  and  the  cor- 
responding mountain  towards  the  north.  Saint  Ni- 
colo.  On  arriving  at  the  temple,  I  fourd  niyself  in 
a  confltied  plain,  fenced  by  low  hills  on  the  cast  and 
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west.  The  ruins  theraBelves  lie  iu  the  midst  of 
corn  fieldfi,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  the  vale  ii  now 
brought  under  cultivation,  by  tlie  inhabitants  of  the 
(u'o  oeighbouring  villages,  Kufchukniiidi  and  Agliio 
(Jeorgio.  The  latter  contains  about  200  liauseF,  and 
13  situated  beyond  the  foot  of  the  Mount  S.  Nicola. 

At  ft  little  distance  from  the  temple,  and  before 
arriving,  there  is  a  mined  church  which  has  been 
built  out  of  the  maleriaU  of  an  ancient  edifice.  The 
outlines  of  the  original  are  preserved,  and  show  it  Ui 
have  been  of  a  rectangular  form,  not  ill  aniwcring  to 
the  Sifiyyoi  XiStt  of  Opheltes'  tomb.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  this,  I  observed  another  smaller  enclosure, 
which  certjuiilj  doea  not  so  well  answer  to  the  de- 
scription of  the  monument  of  Lycurgus  (x"/*"  yif)  • 
the  name  of  Propyla;a  contends  for  the  ruined  church 
and  its  heap  (x"/^-')  with  the  (Ta<J,o()  Tomb  of 
Opheltea.  The  position  of  these  ruins,  with  reference 
to  the  temple,  is  certainly  a  reason  for  calling  them, 
as  Sir  Wiiliam  Gell  has  done,  the  Propylsa,  because 
every  great  temple  in  Greece  had  its  propjlara.  Pau- 
snniaa,  on  tlie  other  hand,  saw  the  sepulchre  of 
Ophtltes,  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall;  and  he  also 
obscrve<l  the  monument  of  Lycurgus,  King  of  Nemea, 
both  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lernple ; 
but  as  these  are  all  the  materials  whereon  to  build  an 
antiquarian  discussion,  it  may  be  hoped  that  future 
travellers  will  treat  the  vestiges  like  Dante's  phojta, 
"  non  regionam  di  lor  ma  guardi  e  passa.'' 


I 
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The  Temple  of  the  NemseaD  Jupiter  has  been 
measured  and  drawn  by  architeets,  so  that  any 
description  of  one  less  skilled  would^  in  all  pro. 
bability^  be  inferior^  if  not  altogether  aaperfluous. 
The  ground  plan  may^  however,  be  roughly  repre. 
sen  ted,  without  invading  the  province  of  the  artist. 
The  three  columns  marked  in  black  are  standing: 
all  the  rest  have  been  thrown  from  their  bases, 
and  are  lying  in  fragments.  The  lower  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  Cella  also  remains,  and,  upon 
two  of  the  standing  columns,  a  piece  of  the  enta- 
blature yet  reposes.  The  shafts  of  the  columns, 
which  are  of  the  Doric  order,  were  originally  in 
twelve  pieces;  and  this,  I  think,  is  an  argument 
against  the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  building.  The 
columns,  moreover,  appear  to  be  in  height  seven  of 
their  diameters,  a  proportion  by  no  means  conform. 
able  to  the  ancient  Doric*  The  single  column 
must  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  measurement,  for  it 
belongs  to  the  peristyle,  and  is  five  feet  three  inches 
in  diameter.  The  temple  is  hexastyle,  and  may 
have  had  fourteen  columns  on  the  sides ;  but  if  all 

*  I  find  Colonel  Leake  accounting  for  these  slender  pro- 
portions by  referring  to  a  general  principle  which  the  Greeks 
appear  to  have  adopted,  viz.  of  placing  their  Ionic  temples  on 
a  level  surrounded  with  hills.  And  so  sensible  were  they  of 
tins  general  principle,  that  these  columns  of  the  Doric  order, 
situated,  as  tney  are,  in  a  narrow  plain,  have  proportions  not 
less  slender  than  some  examples  of  the  Ionic  order. — Leake** 
Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  note  to  p.258. 
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the  intercolumniations  be  taken  at  seven  feet  and  a 
half,  there  would  hardly  be  space  for   ao  many. 
The  material  is  a  soft  stone^  made  np  of  aand  ai^ 
small  shells ;  hut  it  has  been  covered  with  atucoo.    I 
was  struck  with  the  propriety  of  Dodwell'a  obierv. 
ation*: — ''  The  columns  have  fallen  in  sachregoltr 
order^  that  the  temple  evidently  appears  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  sudden  concussion  of  an  eartfaqoake." 
Not  a  particle  of  the  materials  appears  to  be  lost. 
The  whole  might  be  set  up  again  as  perfect  as  it 
was  at  the  first;  but  the  efibct  would  not  be  so 
striking  as  the  ruins  now  are^ — the  solitary  g^aardians 
of  the  valley  where  Hercules  cut  his  olive  clnb,  and 
where  the  Nemaean  games  once  made  the  '*  rever. 
berate  hills  echo"  to  the  sound  of  revelry.     These 
games  were  dedicated  to  Hercules,  the  slayer  of  the 
Nemajan  lion;  and  were  prolonged  after  those  at 
Olympia  had  ceased.      A   similar  institution    was 
transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Tyber,  where  the 
Arcadian  Evander  is  said  to  have  feasted  the  hero- 
god  in  honour  of  his  prowess,  exercised  with  equal 
success  against  the  monster  Cacus.     I  could  not  bat 
recall  to  mind  the  extraordinary  combat  which  took 
place  at  the  Nemeean  games,  between  Creugas  and 
Damoxenus,  and  which  Canova  has  so  admirably 
illustrated.     The  improper  use  which   Damoxenus 
made  of  his  fingers,  partly  caused  an  alteration  to 
be  made  in  the  adjustment  of  the  csestus  :  the  straps, 
•  Travels  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 


which  before  were  fastened  rauod  the  palm  of  the 

hand,  were  brought  over  the  fingers  and  tied  upon 
the  wrist. 

Leaving  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  I  passed  an  aged 
olive  tree  which  is  fast  rending  asunder  the  remains 
uf  tlie  tomb  of  Opheltes ;  and  after  ascending  the 
Mount  Trvtus,  I  saw,  perhaps,  the  very  cave  which 
I'ausaniaa  alludes  to  as  the  retreat  of  the  famous 
lion.  That  writer  does  not  say  that  Nems a  is  fifteen 
stades  from  CleoiiK,  as  some  travellers  have  imagined, 
and  tliereby  caused  a  topographical  difficulty  ;  but 
that  the  cave  of  theNemiean  lion,  which  was  shown  to 
him  on  Mount  Tretus,  was  fifteen  stades  from  N'emsa, 
which  he  calls  a  xn^tan,  or  village ;  and  Dr.  Clarke, 
I  perceive,  has  understood  the  passage  in  this  sense. 
Some  caves  answering  to  this  distance  lie  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  ihe  farthest  removed  from  the  val. 
ley  :  one  larger  dian  any  of  the  rest  at  once  asserls 
its  claim  to  the  classic  honour.  These  mountain 
passes  are  not  less  renowned  in  the  history  of  the 
late  revoluti<Hi,  than  they  were  in  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece, —  aubsdtuting  the  Turks  for  the  devastating 
lion,  and  Colocotroni  for  the  victorious  Hercules. 
In  1822,  that  general,  together  with  Demetrius 
IpKiIftnti  and  the  brave  Nikitas,  defeated,  with  great 
glory,  the  numerous  forces  of  Drama  All ;  they  made 
a  Pacha  prisoner,  with  200  Turks  ;  and  2000  were 
left  dead  among  the  mountains :  they  also  took  400, 
Arabian  horses,  from  500  to  700  camels,  and  IjOO 
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mules  laden  with  iNiggage,  which  were  allViypedUgd 
to  TripolitsHU 

At  the  foot  of  the  Tretus^  we  £dl  in  with^ihejrMd 
to  Argos  again,  which  runs  throngh  a  glooiny  g^in 
the  hed  of  a  torrent.  After  three  quartera  df  an 
hour's  travelling,  the  glen  opens  ;  and  on  the  aide  of 
the  mountain,  left,  I  distihgnished  some  remaina  ^if 
an  ancient  town :  hut  the  prospect  of  beholding 
the  walls  of  Mycense  within  an  honr  and  a  half^ 
turned  away  my  attention  from  meaner  olnjecta ;  in* 
deed,  I  am  not  aware  there  were  any  to  attract  it; 
Some  armed  Greeks  rushed  across  the  paaaage  and 
accosted  us  in  the  Toice  of  authority ;  but  instead  of 
any  design  of  plundering  travollers,  their  business 
was  to  prevent  plunder.  This  was  the  firat  unequi- 
vocal  sign  I  saw  of  Anti-radical  associations  in  modern 
Hellas.  We  quitted  the  main  path  at  the  entrance 
of  the  plain  of  Argos,  and  after  half  an  hour'a  ascoit 
were  surprised  by  "  the  treasury  of  Atreua.'' 

This  remarkable  monument  takes  us  at  once  to 
Egypt ; — the  shape  of  the  door,  the  massy  lintel,  the 
pyramidical  form  of  the  vault,  all  indicate  the  ''  art  of 
Dfledahis."  *  Yet  what  can  the  whole  mean,  but  a 
sepulchre?  It  has  been  so  accurately  described  and 
measured  by  former  travellers,  especially  by  Dr. 

*  All  the  exploits  of  Dedalus  are  deeply  involved  in  fable; 
but  his  travelUng  into  Egypt,  in  order  to  instruct  hims^f  in 
the  arts  of  that  country,  conveys  real  information  upon  tbe 
origin  of  the  arts  in  Greece. 


e  and  Dodwell,  that  any  details  of  the  bb 
nature  would  be  superfluous.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  stupendous  walla  of  the  city.  But  who  can  pau 
by  in  silence  such  wonderful  remains  of  bo  remote 
an  age.' 

"  The  treasury  of  Atreiis"  wears  an  air  of  so. 
leninity  which  at  once  compels  assent  to  its  preten- 
sions of  3000  years  of  antiquity.  The  entrance  is, 
indeed,  dishonaured  by  an  accumulation  of  small 
stones  laid  about  it,  piled  against  a  wooden  frame  ; 
but  these  are  forgotten,  when  the  stone,  which  weighs 
133  tons,  is  discovered  over  (he  head  of  him  who 
enters.  I  was  surprised,  after  the  unpromising  ex- 
terior of  the  mound,  to  find  myself  in  a  spacious 
circular  apartment,  with  a  T&utt  overhead  tending  to 
a  point,  admitting,  by  a  breach  at  the  vertex,  as 
much  light  as  eerved  to  discover  the  construction  of 
the  interior,  whidi  is  of  hewn  atone.  A  square 
aperture  on  the  right  side,  at  about  the  centre,  leads 
into  a  small  compartment,  which  was  probably  the 
sejiulchral  chamber.  The  description  which  Pa,n- 
nanias  gives  of  the  treasury  of  Minyas  at  Orcho- 
menos,  appears  to  apply  so  well  to  (his  monument, 
(hat  it  has  ncquired  the  name  of  the  Treasury  of 
.Atreua  and  his  sons.  A  monument  so  called  waa 
seen  by  Pausanias  at  Mycenee,  and  it  consisted  of 
4omc  subterranean  compartments;  but  there  are  rea. 
sons  for  believing  it  was  situated  nearer  the  fountain 
of  I'erseui  than  this  monument  is ;  and  all  the  aniU 
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quariui  reasontng  I  have  seen  ■■  in  favour  of  making 
this  the  timb  of  Agamemnon,  or  Atreus,  or  Eurj- 
medon :  and  ni  there  are  olhere  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion  still  existing,  though  not  eo  well  preserved,  ne 
may  fumiah  ibetn  with  the  names  of  Teledamtu. 
Pelopa,  and  Electra,  who  all  had  tombs  nbout  My- 
ceme's  wells.*  If  the  one  in  queation  ahould  be 
considered  aa  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  as  some  sup- 
pose it  is,  it  acquires  a  very  great  additional  inleral 
from  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Earipidea.  The 
modern  aqueduct,  which  ran  over  the  top  of  the 
mound,  and  the  few  cottages  which  stood  near  it, 
are  now  in  ruins,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  inter- 
rupt the  solitude. 

We  passed  over  the  extremity  of  a  shBllow  glen, 
and  stood  before  the  Gate  of  the  Lions.  The 
site  of  a  city  that  was  built  1300  years  before  the 
(Ihristian  sra,  and  destroyed  (except  those  genuina 
remains)  near  3300  years  ago,  could  not  sarelY  be 
contemplated  without  emotion.  It  is  almost  inipc** 
nilile  to  bring  one's  mind  to  believe  that  Homer  aoM 
of  those  very  walls ;  and  yet  there  are  few  antiqaitHi 
so  well  authenticated,  and  none  that  I  have  hithcTM 


•  Al]  these  subterraneous  chambers  are  circular  in  pit 
linl  hava  parabolic  domes.     NmnefouB  buildings  i-  "--- 
Sici')',  Ccc.  tie  conitnicled  in  a  nmilar  maaaer.      S 
tr*a»urv  of  Atreus"  illustrated  by  Donaldson,  Suppli 
Vol.  V.  to  Stuart's  Aniiquitiea.     ll  ii  not,  howeiei 
Hi,  thill  the  '•  traasnrj  of  Atreus"  resembles  the 
ll  of  Egypiinsolidiiy.  buionly  in  tlie  (orm. 


Egypt. 


seen  so  imposing.  The  mind,  in  reflecling  with  this 
object  before  it,  runs  back  to  the  beginning  of  time  ! 
but  at  least  to  the  origin  of  human  records.  I  Etoot! 
for  a  while  within  the  consecrated  place,  "  before 
the  King's  gate"  (i^ntuXai;)  and  EUrveyed  the  walls 
on  each  side,  which  are  founded  upon  a  rock, — "  the 
celeetial  walls  of  the  Cyclops,"  The  tup  of  the  an- 
gu]ar  block  on  which  the  lions  are  sculptured  is  broken 
off.  This  Mr.  Dodwell  supplies  by  a  flame,  and 
reasons  beautifully  upon  the  sacred  emblem.'  Under- 
neath the  linlel,  there  in  space  enough  between  it  anil 
ihe  accumulated  earth  to  admit  of  a  person  creeping 
up  behind  [he  gate,  and  then  the  back  part  of  the 
marble  is  discovered  scratched  ail  over  with  the  names 
of  travellers.  The  walls  on  either  side  of  the  gate 
within  differ  in  their  style  of  construction  ;  the  one 
exhibiting  a  specimen  of  the  real  Cyclopean,  the 
other  approaching  the  Hellenic.  This  wa»  perhaps 
a  reparation,  and  may  be  dated  at  least  600  years 
lower  than  the  original  walls.  1  made  the  circuit  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  includes  a  space  of  3S0  yards 
by  220.  The  construction  of  the  walls  often  varies. 
A  perfect  mass,  more  regular  than  the  rest,  looking 
towards  the  treasury  of  Atreua,  supports  the  terrace 
OD  which  the  Lion's  Gale  stands ;  and  it  has  evi- 
dently been  made  subsequent  to  the  work  about  ihe 
gate  itself:  the  polygonal  blocks  often  appear  under 


"  See  Dod««ll'»  Observi 
-S4B. 


a  MyceDK,  vdI.Ii.  p.229   . 
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the  more  recent  rectangnlar  onei ;  and  the  litde.  pot» 
tern  has  not  the  same  appearance  of  antiqaHy  tm  Ae 
Gate  of  the  Lions.  The  rock  on  wbich  the  dtadei 
stood  has  also  served  the  pnrpoae  of  defence :  101110- 
times  it  seryes  entirely  for  a  wall;  at  other  timcf  the 
wall  supplies  a  fracture^  or  completes  an  irngukr 
winding.  I  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  AeropoUa, 
where  the  vestiges  are  unimportant;  and  I  ooinpleCed 
m)r  circuit  hy  walking  under  the  northern  nde»  wheie 
the  greatest  length  of  wall  is  viaihle  at  one  yiew.  The 
ravine  on  the  south  side  held  the  stream  which  iimed 
from  the  fount  of  Perseus ;  and  this  is  atemly  orer- 
looked  hy  the  three-pointed  Euhoia.  The  rock  on 
which  the  whole  Acropolis  stood  is  nearly  inmbtedy 
and  the  adjacent  mountains  wear  a  forbidding  tmpecL 
I  could  hardly  advance  my  footsteps  from  the  nwM 
gate  through  which  one  might  fancy  ^*  the  Song  of 
men"  bad  yet  to  pass  on  his  way  to  the  Trojan  pliiias. 
Mybens  began  to  decline  in  power  Tery  soon 
after  the  war  of  Troy.  It  could  only  equip  eighty 
men  to  send  to  Thermopyls,  and  furnished  no  move 
than  400  at  the  battle  of  Platsa.  The  Argi$m 
demolished  the  '^wide-streeted"city  about  468  yeart 
before  Christ ;  but  they  evidently  saved  the  Acro- 
polisy  whose  remains  are  yet  so  striking.  The  city 
must,  of  course^  have  extended  towards  the  plain  4 
Argos^  about  the  present  village  of  Krav&ta.  i 
wall  has  been  traced  in  that  direction ;  and  perhap 
some  of  the  numerous  travellers^  whom  Greece  wf 
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soon  sec,  may  he  tempted  to  make  an  accurate  survey 
of  the  whole  site.  It  was  near  sunset,  and  we 
desceoded  to  the  village  of  KraTita,  and  thence  across 
a  corn-field  to  a  khan  which  stood  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain  of  Argos.  Our  tardy  beasts  of  burthen  had 
not  yet  arrived  from  Corinth,  and  the  son  of  Atreua 
liiinself  could  not  have  induced  our  "  long-haired" 
(ireeks  to  move  their  steeds  across  the  plain  that 
night.  In  the  midst  ofa  vain  conflict,  our  tent  and 
baggage  arrived,  the  storm  subsided,  and  our  reA 
was  undisturbed. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  half  an  hour's 
distance  from  the  khan,  1  saw  two  small  shafts  of 
columns  standing,  and  some  other  fragmenta  strewed 
around  them.  At  the  well  of  I'honika  (a  amall 
village  of  mud  cottages),  are  some  fragments  of 
fluied  columns,  made  into  drinking  troughs;  and 
i  little  further  I  found  similar  remains.  It  is  pos- 
silile  these  might  belong  to  an  edifice  which  Pau- 
sanias  saw  on  his  road  from  Argos  to  Tirinthua, 
built  to  commemorate  a  battle  which  was  fought  on 
liic  Hpal  between  Prcetus  and  Aciisiua.  Proceeding 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  further,  we  cam« 
opposite  the  walls  of  Tiryiis,  which  we  reserved 
to  a  future  opportunity  ;  and  after  a  three  hours' 
Journey  from  the  Kravata  khan,  we  arrived  under 
the  rock  of  Palamedes.  The  lions  of  St.  Mark,  which 
meet  tlie  eye  on  approaching  the  walls  of  Naoplia, 
soon  drew  away  the  ibonghis  from  the  heroic  age  of 
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Agamemnon.  But  whatever  tnin  ef  rellectioN 
might  he  awakened^  it  was  lOon  intetmpled  by  the 
noise  of  a  little  Napoti,  and  entirelj  extiiigiikhedhy 
the  trouhfe  of  finding  a  lodging  in  it.  At  length  we 
sat  down  in  the  Hotel  Bruno;  and  befbte  thrae  hovt 
had  elapsedj  we  heard  die  whde  dtj  ring  with  die 
sentence  of  Coloeotroni'a  cendcnnation. 


LETTER  VII. 


Ta  Francis  Ingram,  Esquire,  at  Rome. 

Nspolitli  Romania,  June9.l834. 
It  is  only  ten  days  since  1  left  Patraa ;  and  yet  I  have 
been  able,  in  that  short  time,  to  visit  all  the  most 
interestiUE  objects  on  both  Bidea  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
I  have  traversed  the  ancient  district  of  Argolisj  and 
had  time  to  survey  the  city  in  which  I  now  sojourn. 
I  have  met  with  nomoredifficDltit'sandintermptionE 
than  1  should  have  bad  to  encounter  in  a  similar 
journey  in  any  part  of  Switzerland  or  Italy  ;  that  is 
to  say,  none  worth  mentioning,  or  calculated  to  pat 
■  reasonable  traveller  out  of  humour ;  and  except  on 
the  plain  of  Argos,  we  have  never  had  occasion  to 
make  nse  of  our  tent.  We  generally  found  horsea 
in  abundance  at  the  rate  of  four  or  live  drachmas 
per  diem.  Excellent  bread,  fruit,  eggs,  and  poultry 
ad  libitum  ;  and  we  ever  found  the  Greeks  less  e^er 
of  drachmas  and  lefta  than  the  Italians  are  of  papetti 
end  bajocchi.  I  have  consigned  some  observations 
Upon  the  places  I  have  visited  to  my  Journal-boob, 
which  I  intend  to  show  you  when  I  return  to  the 
n-hitled  city. 
Napoli,  being  now  the  seat  of  government  and 
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the  centre  of  Greek  civiliealion,  lias  no  longer  any 
Bimilarily  to  ita  former  internal  appearance.  The 
fektureB  of  the  Palamidi  lock  ;  the  heights  of 
Itchkali ;  the  lowly  coast  sweeping  round  hy  Tiryna, 
and  the  Lerncean  marsh,  with  the  citadel  of  Argos 
rising  out  of  (he  jilain ;  the  mountainouE  shores 
which  flank  the  eastern  parts,  and  the  headlands 
jutting  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked  eye;  —  ihese 
are  features  which  must  endure  llie  same  as  long 
BB  the  laniiBcajle  remains  undissolved;  but  every 
thing  that  man  and  his  insdnitions  can  change,  is 
now  changed  at  NapoU  di  Romania.  Here  is  a 
royal  palace  —  the  same  that  was  occupied  by  Count 
Capo  il'latria ;  and  a  place  d'aimea  furnished  witli 
Bavarian  troops  ;  a  new  court  of  justice,  called 
the  BgvXiTEfisr,  situated  above  a  square  which  is 
defended  by  pieces  of  cannon ;  new  streets  named 
after  the  chiefs  of  the  revolution,  such  as  iSo;  Ti^- 
?.avroiiand  a!ii(Miai;>.5;;  shops  stored  with  provisions, 
and  cafes  about  the  port  and  in  the  public  resorts. 
The  part  of  the  city  knowH  in  Turkish  times  by  (lie 
name  of  Bazaar,  is  now  become  a  regular  built  streel 
in  European  taste.  But  amidst  all  these  improve- 
ments, such  is  the  crowd  of  foreigners  and  Greeks 
either  connected  already  with  the  government,  or 
expectants  of  some  "  good  thing,"  that  scarcely  a 
house  can  be  lured  at  any  reasonable  price,  and  the 
whole  rate  of  living  is  about  the  same  as  at  Paris  or 
Naples.     There  are  tfro  reuous  for  not  extending 
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To  Francis  Ingram,  Esquire,  at  Rome. 

Napoli  di  Romania,  June  9. 1B34. 
It  i«  only  ten  daya  eince  I  left  Patraa;  and  yet  I  have 
been  able,  in  that  short  time,  to  visit  all  the  moEt 
interesting  objects  on  both  sides  the  Gulf  of  Corinth. 
I  have  traversed  the  ancient  district  of  Argolis,  and 
had  time  to  survey  the  city  in  which  I  now  sojourn. 
I  have  met  with  no  more  diffii^lties  and  interruptions 
than  I  should  hate  had  to  encounter  in  a  similar 
journey  in  any  part  of  Switzerland  or  Italy ;  that  is 
to  Bay,  none  worth  mentioning,  or  calculated  to  put 
It  of  humour ;  and  except  on 
e  have  never  had  occasion  to 
We  generally  found  horse* 
ate  of  four  or  five  drachma! 
per  diem.  Excellent  bread,  fruit,  eggs,  and  poultry 
ad  libitum  ;  and  we  ever  found  [he  Greeks  less  eager 
of  drachmas  and  lefta  than  the  Italians  are  of  papetti 
and  bajocchi.  I  have  consigned  some  obeervationa 
upon  the  places  I  have  visited  to  my  Joumal-bookj 
which  1  intend  to  show  you  when  I  return  to  the 
Kvcn-hilled  city. 
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Stream  of  the  Alpheius.  Driven  from  the  Mores  on 
account  of  his  predatory  acts,  he  retired  to  the 
Ionian  Isles,  where  he  served  under  Colonel  (now 
General)  Church,  among  the  native  troops  employed 
in  the  British  aeivice.  After  those  troops  were  dis- 
banded, Colocotroni  look  up  the  trade  of  a  butcher. 
and  lived  at  Zante.  At  the  news  of  the  insurrection 
in  Greece,  he  hastened  hacif  to  his  country,  and  was 
favourahly  received  by  Petro  Bey,  who  had  hoisted 
the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  rugged  district  of 
Maina.  His  military  experience  obtained  for  him 
an  influence  over  his  equals  and  superiors,  and  he 
was  soon  elevated  by  common  consent  to  the  rmnk  of 
Captain.  At  Tripolitza,  as  well  as  in  the  plain*  of 
Argos,  he  showed  some  military  skill;  but  created 
many  doubts  of  his  personal  courage,  which  he  haa 
never  been  able  entirely  to  wipe  away.  The  plunder 
of  TripolitzaandNauplU,  and  his  victory  over  Dram* 
Ah,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ample  fortune,  which 
for  twelve  years  he  continued  to  augment  by  vaiioui 
unjuM  exactions.  The  first  provisional  govern- 
ment that  was  established  in  Greece  without  hto^ 
called  forth  his  opposition ;  and  he  endeavoured  10 
thwart  every  arrangement  of  which  he  had  i 
been  allowed  to  become  the  director.  Coletti  cam 
him  to  be  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Hydra,  but  Idi 
partisans  forced  the  then  feeble  government  to  U. 
berate  him.  He  was  subsequently  named  Oenenl- 
in-chief  of  the  Peloponnesus  against  Ibrahim  Padui 


but,  in  tills  bigh  Etation,  he  showed  himaeli'  totally 
incompetent  to  perform  any  great  enterprise.  He 
was  repulsed  in  the  asEembly  of  Trezene  by  a  lai^e 
m^ority  of  the  members.  On  the  arrival  of  Capo 
(I'lstria,  he  waa  left  in  the  nominal  command  of  the 
troops  of  the  Morea ;  hut  he  continued  to  excite 
trouhlex  and  to  commit  oulr^es.  After  the  death 
of  the  Preaidentj  who  appears  to  have  won  over 
Colocotroni  to  the  Russian  interests,  he  set  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  commission  of  the  Seven,  and  he 
succeeded  in  lighting  up  for  a  moment  a  civil  war  in 
the  Morea.  He  was  thus  employed  when  King 
Otho  arrived  wiih  his  Bavarian  counsellors.  The 
Regency  stoutly  refused  to  court  or  accept  his  co- 
operation ;  perhaps  having  too  httle  respect  to  the 
services  which,  however  deformed,  he  had  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Dissatisfied,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  with  the  new  government,  he  not  only 
opposed,  but  endeavoured  t^  subvert,  or  at  least 
change,  the  Regency  ;  and  on  this  was  grounded  a 
charge  of  high  treason  against  him.  It  was  also 
added,  in  the  indictment,  that  he  had  excited  rebel- 
lion in  the  Morea ;  and  the  sedition  among  the 
Mainatts,  which  was  raging  at  the  lime  of  his  trial, 
was  tacitly  atlribuled  to  his  machinations.  His 
nephew,  Coliopoulos,  was  placed  at  the  bar  along 
with  him,  on  similar  charges.  The  prosecution  on 
the  pari  of  the  Regency  was  conducted  by  a  Scotch 
gentleman,    Mr.  Masson;    who,   in   his  capacity  of 
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Attorney-general,  pleaded  in  a  Romaic  speech  of  five 
hours  against  the  prisoners,  and  astonished  the  Greeks 
by  bit  eloquence  in  their  language. 

Tbe  first  question  for  the  five  judges  who  sat  upon 
this  important  [rial  to  decide,  was,  whether  the  pri- 
soners had  attempted  to  subnert  the  Regency,  or  only 
to  procure  such  changes  in  the  constitution  of  it  as 
might  better  serve,  in  their  notions,  the  interests  of 
their  «)untry  :  if  merely  the  ktter,  then  it  became 
very  doubtful  whether  such  attempts  amounted  to 
the  crime  of  high  treason.  The  second  question 
was,  how  far  the  accust^d  had  been  proved  guilty  of 
exciting  rebeUion  in  the  Mores.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  witnesses  appeared  in  favour  of  the  prisoners ; 
and  they  chiefly  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution,  by  throvring  aspersions  of 
the  foulest  kind  upon  the  other  witnesses :  and 
although  tbe  Attorney -general  appealed  against  this 
speciea  of  evidence,  which  did  not  speak  to  the 
facts  he  had  established,  the  President  permitted 
the  130  (0  expatiate  upon  the  vices  of  their  coun- 
trymen. There  could  he  no  moral  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  the  accused  upon  llie  second  charge,  viz. 
that  of  exciting  rebellion  in  tbe  Morea ;  but  whether 
the  charge  was  proved  or  not  upon  satisfactory 
bTidence,  is  another  question.  The  treasonable 
attempt  to  aulivert  the  Kegency  was  so  iDlerworen 
with  pohtical  intrigue,  that  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  removal  of  Count  Armansberg,  or  tha( 
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of  his  two  colleaguei,  was  not  really  the  point  flC 
issue.  The  Rusuan  Cabinet  soon  diEcovereU  thU 
the  Coant  was  not  dispoBei)  to  [read  ia  the  steps  oft 
the  Preaiilent  of  Greece ;  anil  the  British  miniiter 
as  soon  saw  chat  therein  lay  the  interests  of  England. 
If  Colocotroiii  hail  succeeded  in  hia  attempts  without 
being  accused  of  treason,  perhaps  his  instructions,  if 
he  had  any,  would  hare  gone  no  further  than  to 
pray  the  father  of  King  Otho  to  substitute  a  Pre-, 
sident  of  the  Kegency  in  the  room  of  the  ohnoxiou* 
Armansberg.  To  attempt  to  penetrate  the  secrets  ot 
in  diplomacy  would  be  the  height  of  presump- 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  that  a  Pelopon- 
chief  would  have  been  offered  an  a»ylam  al 
I.  PetenbuTgh,  unless  lie  had  done  that  state  some 
service.  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  the  German  trium' 
viraie,  attempted  to  procure  the  recal  of  the  British 
mioister ;  and,  for  this  parpose,  is  said  to  have  tarn* 
pered  with  a  member  of  the  L^alJOD,  who  will 
probably  have  no  reason  to  thank  him.  He  pre- 
tended to  reveal,  at  midnight,  the  awful  secret,  thai 
Qie  plenipotentiary  of  England  was  leagued  with  the 
isident  of  the  Regency  to  deliver  Greece  over  to 
'StUBsian  bondage !  but  the  British  minister  was 
iting  wilh  a  two-edged  sword  of  diplomacy 
.'tgainst  Russian  and  French  ascendancy  ;  the  danger 
of  the  former  arising  from  the  majority  in  the  tri- 
umvirate, of  which  Herr  von  Manrer  formed  onej 
the   latter,  from  the  power  with  which  he   mi 
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influeDced  more  or  less  the  members  of  the  Hellenic 
Cabinet,  reached  the  bench  of  the  Judges ;  three 
pronounced  the  verdict  of  guilty,  and  left  the  Pre. 
sident  Poliaoidea,  with  Mr.  Terzetti,  in  a  minority. 
According  to  the  gOlh  and  91bI  Articles  of  the  Hel- 
lenic code  of  criminal  proceedings,  judgment  is  dc. 
liveied  upon  a  majority  of  votes,  and  the  minoriij 
have  no  right  to  register  or  publish  [heir  opinioDi; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  betray  the  secrels  of  the  de- 
liberation.  All  the  judges  are  bound  to  sign  the 
judgment  of  the  majority,  and  the  President  t< 
the  sentence  publicly  :  but  Polizoides  and  his  cot- 
league  refused  to  become  the  organs  of  a 
which  they  considered  to  be  unjust;  and  upon  ihii 
a  novel  scene  ensued  in  the   "  Bciu]eterioD." 

r  of  public   justice  entered   the    coiirl,  anil 
nded  the  President  to  take  his  seat  on  Uk 
bench  and  read  the  sentence.     "  We  wiil  only  yielrf 
to   violence,"  answered   the   two  judges,    "  and  art 
ready  to  endure  all  things  fur  the  sake  of  Justice." 
Violence  was  used,  and  the  two  judges  were  held  As 
upon  the  tribunal  until  they  drank  in  the  sentence  of  L 
death  with  tlieir  ears.      The  crowd  of  Greeks  were  I 
scandalised  at ihisviolentproceeding;  and  Poliicoibf.  I 
although  in  contravention  with  the  law,  atid  threat-  1 
ened  with  its  penalties,  ' 
Aristides.     His  real  na 
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Macedonian]  and  ia  thirty.nine  yeaTB  of  age ;  lie  toott 
up  Etrms  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and  in 
182J  fought  at  MesBalonghi:  he  was  chosen  as  one 
of  the  CommifiBion  appointed  for  negoriating  the 
Greek  loan  in  London  ;  and,  after  his  return,  he  lo(A 
an  active  part  in  the  war  of  Western  Greece.  In 
IS^G,  he  was  engaged  by  the  government  to  go  to 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  study  civil  law  and 
political  economy.  After  some  lime  engaged  in 
those  purauitG,  he  returned  home,  and  was  named 
plenipotentiary  at  the  fourth  national  assembly. 
Capo  d'Islrias  did  not  consider  him  a  proper  person 
to  be  placed  in  any  official  situation  under  hin  go< 
vernment ;  and  he  wrote,  during  that  period,  in  a 
violent  Journal  called  the  Apollo.  He  speaks  French, 
Italian,  and  German  with  equal  ease,  and  is^  perhape, 
the  hesl  lawyer  in  Greece.  * 

Coliopouloa,  who  was  condemned  to  death  along 
with  his  uncle,  is  about  fifty  years  old ;  he  labours 
under  the  Bccuaation  of  having  entered  into  the  plot 
laid  for  assassinating  Grlvas,  commandant  of  the 
Palamidi,  in  order  (o  get  possession  of  that  fortress: 
he  was,  however,  named  one  of  the  Comraission  of 
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*  Since  the  i^vernmeDl  lias  beeo  transferred  to  AtheQs,  I 
find  PoliuHdes  has  beea  prerernu)  to  the  higlieat  judicial  Tune- 
lioni.  The  aenlence  of  death  prooounced  u]H>a  CDioFolrani 
r.DdColiopoulrHWH^comniuled  In  twenty  years' imprisDnineiil: 
und,  perhapii,  [he  PresidenJiWliu  thought tbe judgment  unjusr 
may  think  il  hii  duly  to  obtain  a  iurlher  mitigation  of  th 
puniiihinent. 
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Seven ;  and^  above  all^  was  one  of  ihe  tluree  eonu 
missioners  sent  into  Bavaria  to  treat  with  the  King. 
But  I  must  leave  for  a  while  Gredc  politics  and  poli- 
ticians^ as  I  am  just  about  to  commence  my  tour  in 
the  Morea^  having  already  hired  eleven  hofaes  for 
the  purpose  at  four  drachmas  and  a  half  per  diem* 
Farewell ! 


\ 


preparatory  Observal'mns.  —  Ghbecg 
under  ihe  powerful  protection  of  tbe  Romans  until 
the  third  expedition  of  the  Goths,  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus ;  and  the  first  ruin  of  the  cities  of  the 
Peloponiiesuf,  as  well  as  of  Northern  Greece,  may 
be  dated  from  that  epoch.  "  The  confidence  of  the 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  their  naturql  ramparts  had 
tempted  them  to  neglect  the  cnre  of  their  antique 
walls ;  and  the  avarice  of  the  Roman  gofernort 
had  betrayed  the  unhappy  province.  Corinth,  Ar. 
gos,  Sparta,  yielded,  without  resistance 
of  the  GotliB  ;  and  the  most  fortunate  of  the  in- 
habitants were  saved,  liy  death,  from  bcliolding  the 
slavery   of  their  families,  and   the  conflagrai 

The  destructive  march  of  Alaric,  at  the  close  of 

*  ^m  GiliUin's  Decline  and  Foil,  cliap, 
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iuty--  '"^•"°:flceB,^^^t?rbaHan^«'^.t 
natnesof  tnanjn     Over  tbo^e^^  ^,  ^  ^,ec««J 

9elavonicOT.p»^  tinople  ^f^^^^w  ftequ«^ 

:- Wteaj^  -  r:ere  ;.  -J*  -S.^ 
savage  tribes-  e9;««*  V.rW  tb»t  tl»e  t«««« 
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{911 — 959)  ;  "id  they  were  only  converted  to  the 
Chrisiian  faith  by  the  zeal  of  Basil,  in  the  tenth 
century.  Forty  cities  were  numbered  in  the  Theme 
or  province  of  Peloponnesus  at  (hat  period ;  from 
which  also  may  be  dated  the  final  dt.-cline  of  such 
cities  as  Sparta,  Argos,  and  Corinth.  The  industry 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Morea  in  the  manufacture 
of  silk,  kept  up  the  population  of  the  cities ;  and 
they  preserved  the  secret  until  the  twelfth  century. 
At  that  period,  the  Normiin  invaders  under  George 
the  Admiral  appeared  (a.  d.  1 146)  ;  and  after  com- 
mittinggreat  ravages  upon  the  citiesof  Thebes  and  Co- 
rinth, the  ailfc  weavers  of  both  sexes  were  transported 
to  Sicily.  After  the  final  expulsion  of  those  northern 
invaders,  Greece  and  the  idanda  obeyed  tlie  sceptre  of 
the  Emperors  ;  and  the  Comnenian  family,  notwith- 
standing ihe  losses  sustained  by  the  empire,  "  con- 
tinued to  reign,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Peloponnesus, 
andfrora  Beljjrade  to  Nice."  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Crete, 
and  (he  tifty  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  were  also  sub- 
ject  to  iheir  sway.  They  governed  the  Morea  by  de- 
puties chosen  from  the  imperial  family,  with  the  title 
of  Bespot.  The  last  of  those  were  the  two  surviving 
brolhers  of  the  Palieologi,  Demetrius  and  Thomas- 
Mahmoud  II.,  having  secured  his  more  important 
conquests,  was  content  to  put  off  that  of  the  Morea 
for  seven  years:  it  was  achieved  in  1460.  The 
despot  Demetrius  foUowcd  the  Saltan  to  Hadri^ 
anople,  and  Thomaa  escaped  to  Italy  witli  the  head 
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of  St.  Andrew!  The  first  interference  of  Venice  with 
the  Morea  may  be  dated  from  their  paititiaii  of  the 
Greek  empire  with  the  French  (1204).  At  that 
period^  they  made  the  conquest  of  Candia^  Corfui 
and  many  ishmds  of  the  iBgean  Sea.  The  Sanot 
family  acquired  the  duchy  of  Naxos  ;  the  Marqnii 
of  Montferrat  occupied  the  cities  of  Athoia  and 
Corinth^  and  made  an  attempt  upon  Napdi ;  but 
neither  the  Marquis  nor  the  Venetians  were  ^n%}flfA 
to  make  good  their  claims  to  their  respecdye  divi- 
sions of  Greece.*  The  Morea,  for  the  most  pail» 
remained  under  the  power  of  independent  Gredc 
princes,  or  imder  the  precarious  authority  of  tk 
Despots^  until  the  conquest  of  Mahmoud.  In  1687^ 
the  battle  of  Lepanto,  fought  by  Thomas  MorouBi 
gave  the  Venetians  the  possession  of  the  Morea  ftr 
twenty-eight  years;  with  this,  and  a  few  trifliif 
exceptions,  it  belongs  to  Turkish  history^  until  iti 
first  efforts  for  freedom,  in  1770,  when  it  accepted 
the  fatal  aid  of  Russia.  In  1822,  it  found  Oe 
means  of  declaring  its  own  independence  i* ;  and  wv 
ever  independence  "  in  such  humour  won  ?  " 

*  The  history  of  this  obscure  period  will  be  found  ii 
Ducange*8  Hbt.  de  Constantinople.  • 

t  See  Colonel  Gordon's  excellent  History  of  the  Orak 
Revolation. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  only  road  on  which  a  vehicle  can  move  in  King   | 

Otiio's  dominionB,  is  between  Napoli  ili  Romaaia 
and  Argoa,  a  distance  of  about  «»en  miles.  A 
end  of  tile  first  two  stands  Tirynthus,  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  not  far  from  some  property  be- 
longing to  old  Colocotroni,  The  remarkable  and 
astounding  walls  of  Tiryns  are  built  round  an  insu> 
lated  hiil  which  rises  out  of  the  plain  ;  but  it  now 
wants  the  solitude  which  Mycente  enjoys,  on  account 
of  the  high  road  to  Argos  running  so  near  to  it;  . 
nevertheless,  when  we  arrive  at  the  summit  of  the  J 
Acropolis,  and  look  round  on  those  rough  walls  and 
frightful  towers,  and  direct  the  view  towards  the 
barren  mountains,  which,  running  in  a  north-east 
direction,  join  the  chain  of  the  Palamedes,  —  the  vi- 
cinity of  a  pubhc  highway  and  the  sound  of  human 
voicei  ceue  to  ilistract  the  mind,  now  absorbed  in 


I 
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contemplation.  Certainly,  those  walls  are  manj 
degrees  rougher  in  their  conEtruction  than  tlioee  of 
MycenK,  and  this  is  t  fair  argument  in  favour  of 
their  more  remote  antlquitj:  indeed^  they  are  said  lo 
have  been  built  by  the  Cyclopa,  for  Pr<rtUB,  wbov 
reign  is  sometimes  placed  in  the  year  1379  b.c.  The 
whole  space  enclosed  is  220  yards  by  60,  and  appean 
to  have  been  only  the  AcropoUs.  The  greatest  hmght 
of  the  walla,  at  preaent,  is  forty-three  feet:  it  majoti- 
ginallyhave  been  sixty.  Some  of  the  stones  are  tm 
feet  six  inches  long,  and  four  feet  broad.  I  weottnu 
the  best  and  most  conspicuous  of  the  galleries,  wbidi 
can  have  been  inteniled  for  no  other  purpose  t) 
thai  of  securing  the  besieged,  whilst  employed  ini 
defence  of  the  walla.  At  regulated  intervals,  then 
ire  triangular  outlets;  one  appeared  to  ine  to  f 
an  arch  upon  principle.  There  are  some  loose  bloeta 
of  stone  to  be  found  uc  cat;  ion  ally,  which  have  mi 
of  cuttings ;  but  for  the  most  part  those  geni 
rehcs  preserve  their  character;  and  we  look  upon  the 
military  fortifications  of  a  city,  just  as  Honw, 
perhaps,  saw  them,  and  certainly  as  Pausanias  limnl 
them.  When  those  hi^^e  polyhedric  atones  are 
one  upon  another,  without  any  attempt  at  squariDg^ 
and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  smaller  ttones,  til 
is  properly  the  Cyclopean  wail.  The  first  impm» 
mcnt  in  the  style  of  masonry  was  to  diminish  ihi 
a  by  slight  linear  adjustment  of  the  blootB; 
t  step  was  angularity,  until  it  reached  the  HA 
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lenic  contniction.*     Tiryn»,  Mycenie,  and  Cr«niJ  of 

Ccptialonia,  afitinl  genuine  specimens  of  each. 

I  left  ihoBc  sturdy  relica,  wondering  how  they  hod 
reaifited  the  deyouring  power  uf  thirty-two  centuries, 
snd  then  rode  quickly  Acrase  the  plain  of  Argos :  ita 
beauties  increased,  the  nearer  we  approached  the  city 
of  Agamemnon,  ft  appears  to  the  eye  as  if  it  wbb  en- 
closed by  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  with  a  singla 
outlet  through  the  gulf:  an  almmlant  harvest  stood 
laughing  over  the  plain.  The  evening  was  fresh  and 
balmy ;  the  huaban<lmen  returning  from  their  labour 
appeareil  happy  ;  the  welcome  trees,  seen  at  a  litll« 
distance  below  the  redoubtable  fortress,  began  to 
refresh  ihe  view:   and  thus  ne  arrived  at  Argos. 

Argm.  —  The  towns  of  Greece  have  changed  their 
appearance  ao  completely  since  the  evacuation  of  the 
Turks,  that  the  descriptions  of  former  travellers  are 
now  scarcely  to  be  recognjeed.  The  palace  of  the 
Bey,  or  Vairode,  is  levelleil  with  the  ground,  or 
falling  into  ruin  ;  the  mosquea  have  disap]>eared  ; 
the  streets,  which  had  contracted  ihe  gloom  and  filth 
of  a  Mussulman  population,  are  replaced  by  new 
houses,  doomed,  perhaps,  to  as  mudi  filth,  but  cer- 
tainty to  less  melancholy.  Such  is  Argos,  with  the 
additional  animation  derived  from  the  pretence  of  all 

nrurtion  in  walli,  m  Imr  u  they  can  be  undentood  wiLfaost 
seeing  ihem,  will  do  well  to  coiiauli  the  Atlai  which  belgag;i 
to  Miceirt  work,  entilTed  L'ltalia  avanti  i!  Domlnio  dei 
Honuni,  edit.  Fimu,  1821. 
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the  unemplojied  Bavarian  cavalry,  and  from  1 
aidence  of  a  few  weallhy  perBons,  of  whom  Coil 
Gordon  may  be  considered  the  chief.  The  town  ii 
now  spread  over  a  wide  Bpoce,  but  much  of  it  is  still 
vacant ;  the  streets  are  scarcely  atljuated  with  tefei- 
ence  to  any  general  plan ;  many  of  the  roofles 
habitations  and  heaps  of  rubbish  remain  to  attest  Um 
calamities  which  this  place  has  suffered  tirtce  i1 
revolutionary  struggle  of  May  5th,  1821  "  ; 
metropolitan-like  church  has  risen,  to  BBsert  a 
the  temporal  triumphs  of  the  Cross,  whether  in 
banner  is  destined  to  wave  over  ruins,  or  the  habit- 
ations of  a  prosperous  city.  But  the  stirring  name 
of  Argos  Eoon  beguiles  the  thoughts,  and  cuiia 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  objects  so  modem ;  and 
Inachus,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  it,  leading  i 
colony  frotn  Egypt  more  than  eighteen  cenmria 
before  our  ara,  arouses  the  spirit  of  the  antiquvT- 
Its  earliest  history,  if  authentic,  is  connected  wiA 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  commerce  ;  its  military  U*> 
tory  is  immurCalised  in  Homer  ;  and  we  are  indebted 
to  Argos,  its  kings,  and  its  locaUties,  for  much  it 
the  mythological  fable  which  bo  early  he&ts  4V 
fancy,  without  improving  our  moral  cuncepUonl- 
The  tower  in  which  Danae  was  enclosed  (ineltui] 
is  now  to  he  sought  for  in  a  cavern  !  the  Cepbiai 
in  a  dry  rill  occasionally  supplied  from  aome  hidi 
source;  and  perhaps  the  monastery  which  nuu 
•  See  Gordon'a  Greece,  vol.  i.  p. 153. 
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hilf  waj  up  the  Acropolis  lock,  on  a  separate  pre- 
cipice, may  occupy  tlie  site  of  the  Apollo  Delrodiotea: 
but  if  we  except  a  few  rcmnanti  of  polygonal  walla 
below  the  theatre,  and  some  of  more  careful  com- 
paclure  on  the  top  of  the  rock,  there  is  not  a  veatige 
left  that  can  at  all  be  auppOBed  contemporary  with 
"  the  King  of  many  Islands  and  of  all  Argos," 

Iti  the  freshness  of  the  evening  we  visited  the 
theatre,  which,  as  described  by  travellers,  has  its  aeata 
cut  in  the  rock.  These,  however,  appeared  to  me  to 
ascend  to  a  height  incommenBurate  with  the  eKpanse. 
The  ground  below  still  figures  out  the  form  of  the  or- 
chestra. I  should  suppose  the  whole  to  have  been  k 
rude  building ;  but  the  two  flanking  extrcmitiee, 
which  Dr.  Clarke  thought  eo  extraordinary,  appear 
to  have  been  necessary  for  enclosing  the  principal 
Koilon ;  without  them,  it  must  have  been  laid  open  to 
the  plain  and  the  city.  He  surely  cannot  allude  to 
the  brick  ruins  below,  which  are  evidently  the  re- 
mains of  a  Basilica  built  by  the  Romans.  The 
form  of  it  is  yet  preserved,  and  we  see  the  long  hall 
with  a  tribunal  at  the  end  :  this  arrangement  of  i 
Basilica,  near  the  theatre,  is  conformable  to  the 
precepts  of  Vitruvius.  I  could  lind  no  traces  irf 
any  temple,  either  of  Venus  or  Minerva,  "  on  the 
top  above  the  theatre."  There  is  a  small  church, 
with  Bome  insignificant  fragments  stuck  among  the 
coarse  materials.  A  little  to  tlie  right,  above, 
is  a  small  edifice   of   brickwork,   with   a    niche   at 
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the  end  supported  against  the  rock  ;  behind  is  t 
channel  for  admitting  water,  and  there  are  iixtt- 
cations  on  the  inner  nstU  of  waier  having  flatted 
through.  Tliie  was^douhliess,  a  N'jmphsum,  pertispi 
made  by  Hadrian.  I  wondered  whether  ihii  oouU 
be  Dr.  Clarke's  oracular  cheat !  The  polygonal 
walls  jnst  below  the  theatre  are  very  massive. 

By  the  kindness  of  General  Church,  we  were  &r- 
nished  irith  letters  of  recomtnendntion  to  Eome  of  dx 
Nomarrhs  and  Eparchs  of  the  Morea.  The  Eparch 
of  Ai^os  was  the  son  of  Peiro  Bey,  and  con  sequendy 
the  brother  of  George  Mavronii  chilis,  who  asss*- 
trinated  Capo  d'lstrias.  I  paid  my  visit  late  in  the 
evening,  and  found  both  father  and  son,  who  hoi- 
pilably  entreated  me  to  join  them  in  tht-ir  supper. 
I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  man  who 
mny  be  said  to  have  first  decided  the  fate  of  Greece ; 
for  had  he  withheld  his  co-operation  when  GermancN 
reared  the  standard  of  revolt  in  the  Morea,  the  revo. 
lotion  woiUd  have  been  inevitably  crushed  in  ita 
origin,  and  the  attempt  for  ever  registered  as  a  tc- 
bellioti.  Petro  Mavromichalis  governed,  or  nttlMr 
moderated,  the  untractable  region  of  the  MainaltB. 
It  WBB  customary  with  the  Turks  to  appoint  a  Gredr 
ruler  in  that  district,  for  a  Turk  always  found  it  in. 
possible  to  collect  the  tribuK^.  Tiie  Bey  of  Maiii% 
therefore,  in  1691,  had  to  choose  between  the  nnccRi. 
lain  advantages  of  patriotism  and  the  more  bvcdr 
pOEEeesion   of   his    delegated  power.      He  chose  the 


fonner,  and  was  succesBful ;  but  tile  faithful  pen  ef 
the  liiEiorian  hss.  unveiled  Bome  meaner  motive*. 
The  old  warrior  wcais  the  Albanian  costume  :  thare 
is  Bomething  calm  and  simple,  but  nothing  dignified, 
in  his  demeanour.  His  son,  the  Eptrcb,  api>eared 
affable  and  courteous ;  our  words  were  few,  for  it  < 
was  late. 

Juni^  10. —  In  the  morning,  after  wrangling  with 
an  Argian  landlord,  who  charged  us  eighteen 
draclimas  for  the  use  of  four  bare  walls,  and  the  rest 
in  proportioD,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  the  KasCro. 
We  first  pasxed,  leaving  it  on  the  right,  a  round- 
topped  hill  on  which  a  solitary  white  edifice  stands : 
this  was,  no  doubt,  the  Pboroneus  ;  the  more  for- 
midable rock  was  the  Larissa.  In  the  ascent  to  this, 
I'ausanias  emimin'gtes  many  objects ;  but  not  a  Craoe 
of  any  one  of  them  now  appeirs.  Tlie  top  of  the 
mountain  is  crowned  by  an  extensive  deserted  for- 
iress,  chieflythe  work  of  the  Venetians.  Beneath  their 
paltry  construction,  we  sometimes  see  the  huge  stones 
of  the  Cyclops,  but  they  are  evidently  much  lesi 
ancient  than  either  Tiryns 
walls  of  ibis  ample  fortress, 
which  produces  corn,  and  wi 
inlersperstid  with  cypress  tre 
"  so  adapted  to  steeds,"  is 
in  width.  It  is  open  to  the  sea  between  Napoli  and 
the  marsh  of  Lema.  On  the  other  band,  north  of  th> 
Larissft  rock,  fluwi  father  Inachus  in  a  torrent  hedi 


Mycena;.      From  the 

;  look  over  the  plain, 

and  oil  in  abundance, 

I'his  plain  of  Argos, 

miles  long  and  si 


his  present  name  is  Zeria,  indicative  of  his  hoar; 
stream.  Pausanias  traces  its  source  to  ArlemiEioD, 
nne  of  those  mountains  which  separate  the  plains  of 
ArgOB  and  Tripolitza.  Beyond  this,  he  places  Mount 
Onoe,  where  HerculeB  killed  (1  think)  the  slag.  Of 
the  CharadruB  1  know  nothing,  for  we  did  not  go 
the  Mantineii  road,  but  by  that  which,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  led  towards  Tegea.  The 
path  to  Tripolitza  by  the  Mount  Parlhemius  rum 
under  the  barren  rocks  of  Lycane  and  Clisou. 

At  the  distance  of  ore  hour  from  Argos,  the  eye  if 
refreshed  by  a  gushing  stream  of  ihe  purest  water, 
and  the  first  inquiry  is.  Where  doea  it  cODw 
from  ?  It  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  C'haon  rook, 
near  two  large  caverns  in  which  the  ancientB  sacri&xd 
to  Fan  and  Bacchus.  A  chapel,  now  dedicated  10 
S.  Sophia,  suppUes  the  places  of  the  two  diiudpatcd 
gods.  One  of  these  streams  (for  the  water,  im. 
mediately  on  issuing  from  the  rock,  breaks  into  two 
courses),  Pausanias  calls  the  Phrixos :  the  otbei 
retains  the  name  of  Erasinui! ;  and  the  water  ia  said, 
both  by  that  writer  and  Straho,  lo  come  from  ibt 
lake  Stymphalus,  where  Hercules  destroyed  the  CU' 
livorous  birds.  Its  subterraneous  course  is  estimated 
it  fifteen  miles,*      It  is  now  called  Kefalania,  and  it 
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liich  have  belped  lo  {Modae* 
See  Lyell'a  Geology,  toI.L 
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is  used  for  watering  ihe  vineyards  and  turning  the 
mills  near  its  tnoutli.  It  enters  the  sea  at  Gephyri, 
or  the  bridge  between  Napoli  and  the  raarsli  of  Lerna. 
In  the  middle  of  this  marsh  there  is  a  pool  said  to 
be  unfathomable,  wliich,  in  former  times,  was  called 
Halcyona.  I  could  hardly  distinguish  the  pool,  and 
perhaps  now  it  has  its  depth  only  in  the  imagination 
of  the  peasants.  The  Hydra,  however,  ia  no  longer 
formidable  to  them:  his  heads  are  cut  ofi';  that  IB 
to  say,  the  streams  which  burst  from  the  lake  and 
destroyed  the  crops  are  now  dried  up,  and  time  haB 
permanently  accomplished  what  the  labour  of  Her.. 
cules  temporarily  effected.  This,  too,  is  the  place 
where  Amymiine  was  stolen  away  by  Neptune 
whilst  she  was  employed  in  supplying  the  city  of 
Argos  with  water ;  that  is  to  say,  the  sea,  encroach- 
ing upon  the  shores,  swalloived  up  a  spring  of  fresh 
water,  causing  a  great  loss  to  the  inhabitants.  Here, 
also,  Plulo  and  Bacchus  were  fabled  to  have  de- 
Ecenilcd  into  the  infernal  regions.  These  are  all 
names  so  connected  with  the  fanciful  mythology  of  the 
ancient  poets,  that  one  is  tempted  to  linger  over  a 
baseless  vision;  but  some  convulsionsof  nature  which 
have  taken  place  beyond  the  reach  of  human  record* 
may  be  descried  through  those  splendid  fictions. 

The  labours  of  Hercules  were  for  the  most  part 
performed  within  the  limits  of  Peloponnesus;  and, 
when  divested  of  fiction,  they  appear  to  point  out 
some  prince,  or  succession  of  princes,  who,  by  meana 
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of  Bione,  "',    ^^^  „nd  some  frag-"  appears,  " 
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ancient  Teges.  We  arrived  at  Piali  in  an  houTi 
The  vestiges  of  ancient  edifices  in  most  of  the  Greek 
villages  generally  find  their  way  into  the  walla  of  the 
(church  or  the  well's  mouth ;  and  in  these  mo 
places  1  found  a  few  fragraente,  which  indicate  that 
some  marble  edifice  has  once  stood  at  Piali,  Beyond 
a  corn  field  stands  the  dilapidated  church  of  Palaio 
Epiekopi ;  its  outer  walls  are  nearly  entire,  and  are 
composed  of  blocks,  fragments  of  cornices  and  co- 
lumns, interiningled  with  Botne  regular  brickwork ; 
so  that  the  whole  ia  really  neatly  patched  together. 
Some  travellers  had  recently  excavated  and  turned 
up  a  few  broken  Ehafts  of  columns  and  fragments 
of  little  importance.  On  going  behind  the  church, 
I  clearly  distinguished  a  curved  line  of  stonework, 
which  had  evidently  formed  part  of  a  theatre ;  and 
with  this,  as  ■  given  magnitude,  I  traced,  by  the 
features  of  the  ground,  the  proper  continuation,  and 
convinced  myself  of  the  fact.  This,  thereftwe,  may 
have  been  tlie  theatre  built  by  Perseus  the  Mace- 
donian ;  and  the  remains  which  still  he  scattered 
around  the  church,  or  are  inserted  in  Its  walls,  will 
sufficiently  attest  its  splendour.  The  church  is  sur. 
rounded  by  a  wall,  Uke  that  of  St.  Andrew's  al 
I'atras :  the  enclosure  is  spacious,  and  no  doubt  wat 
held  sacred  :  the  whole  may  be  aa  old  u  the  epoch 
of  the  Crusades. 

Across  another  corn-field  is  the  village  and  churcb 
of  Agio  8osd.    A  few  pieces  of  marble  in  the  wall* 
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«f  the  cliorch,  and  two  columna  supportitig  th« 
roof  inside,  are  all  that  indicate  tliis  to  be  as  an- 
cient Bite.  It  ii  supposed  b;  same  to  have  be«n 
the  Tegean  citaiJel;  and  even  if  it  were,  Bupposin^ 
the  city  to  have  extended  aa  far  as  Piali,  it  woulii 
not  have  been  altogether  laiger  than  Mantineia ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Mantineia  had  no  citadel  »< 
all :  the  traces  of  Tegea,  therefore,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  very  flight ;  and  it  niiiat  be  sheer  conjectutt 
to  assign  any  of  those  remnants  in  particular 
faraoua  Temple  of  Minerva  Alea.  From  the  top  of 
Agio  Sosti  is  a  commanding  view  of  the  pi 
Tripolitza.  In  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
the  once  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea. 

The  siege  and  Gack  of  this  city,  in  1S22,  by 
Greeks,  forma  one  of  the  most  importajit,  but  hidwui, 
features  in  their  revolution.  Colonel  Gordoa  calculate* 
the  number  of  slaughtered  Turks  at  8000.  Ipdlsoei 
performed  all  the  preparatory  measures,  and  thenkfi 
Colocotroni  to  iinish  the  operation.  That  chiefUio 
did  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  general  massacre  ai 
the  Turkish  women  and  children  ;  but  he  set  the 
most  prominent  example  of  plunder,  for  the  aab 
of  which  the  massacre  was  continued.  The  faeroitM 
Babolina,  too,  stained  her  hands  with  bribea  asd 
i-flv^ed  booty  as  deeply  as  any  hero  of  Greece.  In 
1S29,  Ibrahim  Pacha  took  vengeance  on  the  defence- 
less walls.  He  left  hut  one  Bolitwy  habitation 
standing ;   and  that,  at  the  soUcilation  of  a   friend. 
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The  town  ie  now  rising  agiin  upon  and  among  its 
old  ruins ;  but  the  new  government  has  turned  its 
eye  upon  Sinano,  as  a  more  desirable  residence  fbr 
the  Nomarcli. 

The  three  cities  out  of  which  Tripolitza,  as  its 
name  (Tstif  iroXii^)  imports,  was  formed,  are  not 
really  known;  but  Tegea  and  Mantineis  may  fairly 
be  considereil  aa  two  of  them,  and  perhaps  PaLan. 
tium  was  the  third.  The  mountaliiB  which  surround 
it  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  barren  and  unfruit- 
ful aspect.  Even  Mount  Mfenalion,  the  residence  of 
Pan  himeelf,  has  scarcely  a  tree  visible  upon  it.  The 
plain,  which  may  rather  be  denominated  high  table, 
land  than  a  valley,  is  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
EgeanSea.  ThemostdiEtinguishedpeaksarouiiditare 
the  M(cnaUon,Parthenius,and  Attemiaion.  In  a  laby- 
rinth of  ruins,  amiilst  which  new  houses  are  scattered 
at  if  on  purpose  to  beguile  the  footsteps,  we  sought 
a  shelter  from  ihe  sun;  and  after  having  explored 
the  waste  places,  were  directed  to  something  hke  a 
street ;  and  above  a  cafe  we  found  an  unfurnished 
chamber  by  no  raeana  to  be  despised.  In  a  little 
lime  we  were  visited  by  the  Noniarch's  secretary,  to 
whom  a  letter  of  recommendation  had  been  sent.  He 
pronounced  alJ  around  ua  to  be  in  a  perfect  slate  of 
traniuiUiiy  ;  and  had  he  seen  us  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  his  departure,  he  might  also  have  pro- 
nounced the  English  travellers  to  be  in  a  perfect  state 
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miles  in  circumference.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  foes 
forraedbj  theriverOphis,  which,  howeverj  was  nearly 
dry  when  I  saw  it.  On  the  north  side  of  the  city, 
this  tiver,  after  making  the  serpentine  course  which 
its  name  denotes,  leaves  the  walls  and  discharges 
itself  into  a  "  Katabalhron,"  or  outlet.  This,  Agesi- 
polis.  King  of  Sparta,  stopped  up  by  an  embank- 
ment, which  caused  tlie  water  to  rise  lo  the  height 
of  the  "unbaked  brick"  wall,  forming  the  upper'  ■ 
part  of  the  fortifications  :  the  lower  part  of  the  | 
walls,  being  of  stone,  as  they  are  now  remaining,  ■ 
resisted  ttic  pressure  of  the  fluid ;  but  the  hardened 
clay  gave  way,  and  thus  was  Mantineia  taken  by 
water.  It  must,  however,  be  obierved,-thai  if  those 
walls  were  built  after  the  battle  of  Lenctia  (n.c.  37 1 ) 
as  some  suppose,  they  cannot  be  identified  with  those 
which  the  King  of  Sparta  so  successfully  assailed  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  built  pre- 
cisely upon  the  same  plan.  The  Kcnperor  Hadrian 
embellished  this  city  much,  in  honour  of  Antinous, 
who  was  a  native  of  Bythyneium,  a  colony  of  Man- 
tineia, Many  atid  splendid  were  the  works  of  art 
wtiich  adorned  this  city  of  Epaminondas.  Pausanias 
enumerates  works  of  Praxiteles,  Alcamenes,  and 
others ;  but  of  these,  or  the  edifices  which  contained 
them,  nothing  is  left.  A  small  theatre  may  be  re- 
cugnised,  near  which  is  a  well  of  excellent  water : 
there  are  also  some  linea  to  be  traced,  indicating, 
perhaps,  the  original  direction  of  the  streets.  The 
p  3 
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surface  of  the  city  is  partially  cohivatedy  and  I  aw 
two  ploughs  at  work  in  it.  It  standi  ia  a  dmiI 
delightful  solitude,  ¥^iere  '^  where  many  a  flavcf  ii 
horn  to  hlush  imseen ;"  and  if  ercr  a  road  of  tauf 
munication  is  established  with  ArgM>  this  TaDcy 
would  become  one  of  the  most  deainble  abodes  in  die 
Mores. 

The  place  where  Epaminondas  saw  the  end  of  die 
batde^  and  then  expired^  was  thirty  atadea  fivm 
Mantineia^  on  the  road  to  PaUantinm.  The  nad 
passed  through  a  grove  called  Pelagos  ;  and  theie  dw 
Boeotians  came  into  heavy  conflict  with  the  csTaby 
of  the  Lacedflemonians  and  their  allies.  The  gnm 
was  near  the  frontier  line^  and  the  place  where  die 
great  Theban  died  was  Scope.  With  these  indi- 
cations it  is  scarcely  possible  to  err.  In  retoraing 
towards  Tripolitza,  I  bore  them  in  nund;  and  in 
repassing  the  rock  of  Scope^  I  thought  it  seemed  to 
tell^  in  silent  eloquence^  the  matchless  renown  of 
Epaminondas :  but  no  pillar  such  as  Pauaanias  saw 
now  marks  his  grave ;  his  only  monument  is  the  in- 
violable circuit  of  Mantineia's  walls^  and  his  piUar, 
the  projecting  rock  which  overlooks  the  naked  land 
where  once  was  the  ensanguined  grove.  The  vpleiu 
did  history  of  those  classic  days^  mingled  with  the 
romance  and  poetry  of  Arcadia^  gives  life  to  these 
rural  scenes.  They  still  nourish  large  flocks  of 
sheep^  and  the  shepherd's  reed  is  yet  turned  over  all 
the  plain.     PaUantium^  wherever  it  may  be^ 


voj  recollections  of  poor  Evand^r  ;  and  witli  him. 
Home  and  the  Campagna.     Thus  easily  led  by  asso-    , 
ciations,  I  retraced  the  path  to  Tripolilza ;   and  an.    , 
rived  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  whilst  the  sun 
was  Eioking  behind  the  Mfenalion  chain. 

June  12.  — This  morning,  being  provided  with 
.1  better  set  of  horses,  and  having  exchanged  our 
rolish  inuleleer  (with  whom  we  had  set  out  from 
Napoli,  beguiled  by  the  heroic  name),  for  a  Greek 
one  of  TripolitEa,  we  took  the  path  to  Megalopolis 
or  Sinano.  For  the  firet  three  hours  we  travelled 
tliiefly  through  naked  valleya  and  rocky  glens,  leav- 
ing Pthsna  (a  village  which  some  have  called  PbI- 
lantium)  on  the  left,  at  about  three  miles'  distance 
from  Tripolilxa.  At  the  end  of  the  three  hours,  we 
halted  at  a  spring  which  issues  from  the  root  of  a 
ru};ged  mountain.  I  took  lhi»  to  be  one  of  the 
Hourcea  of  the  Alpheius,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
one  of  the  places  where  it  re-appears  before  it  again 
heeomea  inviEihle.  There  are  other  springs  about 
the  spot,  which  all  run  down  into  a  marshy  plain 
lying  on  the  left ;  and  this  1  take  to  be  the  ground, 
in  the  territory  of  Tegea,  where  Pausanias  makes  { 
ihe  river  enter."  I  did  not  go  by  the  ancient  i 
Asea,  where  it  again  re.appears ;  but  continuei 
,    until    we   eiilered   upon 
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wider  plain,  and  had  Mme  wooded  hilla 
an  exteDBive  graBuy  valley  lay  on  our  left.     After  iUki 
we  passed  a  low   rocky   eminence,    anil    eateredi« 
forest  of  stunted  ilex. 

C'ontinuing  through  defiles,  we  arrived  at  the  Wp 
of  the  mountains  which  fnrm  the  X.  £.  barrier  of  the 
plain  of  Sinatio,  The  name  irf  the  passage  1  understeoi 
to  be  I'hthigla.  A  splendid  scene  here  bursts  upon  ihe 
view.  The  Nomian  chain  of  mountains  rises  opposlt 
in  all  the  beauty  of  romantic  rock  and  forest;  themouli' 
lain  aides  in  every  direction  are  smiling  with  comw 
verdure  ;  deepening  glens  and  wooded  kuolls  tono  t 
pleasing  variety  wherever  the  eye  chances  to  aligbtt 
but  towards  the  "  sources"  of  the  Alpheius  au  a* 
tensive  forest  girds  the  plainj  which,  in  all  its  sur- 
face, exhibits  scarcely  any  signs  of  habitations,  except 
those  that  stand  around  the  tall  cypress  tree  of  Mr- 
gslopohs  ;  not  the  hospitable  shade  of  a  tree,  boW' 
ever,  welcomes  the  sun-scorched  traveller  as  he  tp> 
preaches  the  village  of  Sinano.  A  superior  peatmt 
invited  us  into  the  rustic  gallery  of  his  house,  ni 
spread  his  cleanest  carpets.  He  professed  to  begU 
to  have  the  visits  of  such  travellers  us  ourselves,  i 
prayed  that  no  more  Turks  miglit  ever  again  k« 
his  native  plains.  He  said  he  could  recollect  thi 
time  when  a  party  of  travelling  Mussulme; 
of  asking  for  a  reception  as  we  did,  would  haw  It 
once  taken  forcible  possession  of  his  house,  on 
him  to  set  before  them   every   thing  he   hftd. 
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after  heapinfr  ahnse  upon  both  parents  and  cliildren, 
would  have  taken  their  departure  without  leaving  • 
parah  for  remnneration.  He  expresHed  his  graliturte 
to  tile  three  great  Powers  ;  piously  observing  first,  to 
Gijd,  for  having  given  Greece  a  king,  and  delivered 
it  from  the  yoke  of  the  o[ipressor ;  "  for  now,"  he 
added,  "  we  till  the  ground,  and  reap  the  fruits  of 
our  labour."  It  occupied  us  more  than  six  hours  to 
go  from  Tripditza  lo  Sinano. 

The  city  of  Megalopolis  renews  all  the  recollectioiig 
of  its  illuBtrioua  Theban  founder  —  perhaps  the  finest 
character  of  all  heathen  antiquity.  The  Testiges  which 
remain,  although  much  concealed  among  the  stand- 
ing corn,  gave  me  an  exalted  idea  of  the  splendour 
of  this  once  great  city  ;  it  was  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  stream  of  the  Helisson  ran  through 
the  midst  of  it.  The  theatre  stood  on  the  left  bank, 
partly  cut  out  of  a  hill ;  and  it  is  the  only  edifice 
whose  outlines  may  be  clearly  traced-  1  may,  how. 
ever,  except  a  temple  or  portico  which  has  lately 
been  excavated.  The  whole  "  Cavea"  of  the  theatre 
is  to  be  distinguished,  although  the  seats  are  over- 
grown with  thick  brushwood,  which  gives  it  a  pic- 
turesque appearance.  On  each  side  of  the  Cavea 
are  walls  of  a  very  regular  construction,  built  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  "  proscenium"  and 
"  Bceaa."  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  with 
tlie  aid  of  our  kindly  host,  I  found  the  newly  exca. 
vBted  lonple.     Ten  pieces  of  columD  ihalxs  stand 
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Upon  their  original  baeements,  at  an  hi 
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A  female  statue  was  found  in 

His  Hellenic  Majesty  spent  four  hours  in  goinf- 
over  the  site  of  this  ancient  city,  ami  intends  to 
commence  excavations  on  a  large  scale  at  Home  future 
time ;  but  if  Cleomenes  took  away  all  the  best  things 
to  Sparta,  the  labour  will  be  attended  with  little 
profit,  except  that  of  discovering  the  plan  of  many 
of  the  buildings.  I  went  over  several  fieUIs  of  com, 
atumbling  over  columns  and  fragments,  which,  al- 
lliough  often  broken  and  prostrate,  have  evidently 
never  been  removed  from  their  original  places. 
Colocotroni  took  away  the  stones  on  tile  upper  part 
of  the  theatre  to  build  a  mona^^tery  with,  which  may 
be  seen  from  Megalopolis,  on  the  side  of  a  richly 
wooded  mountain. 

We  now  continued  otir  journey  down  the  plain, 
which  assumes  the  character  of  a  valley,  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Bromesella,  where  the  Hellison  with  another 
stream  joins  the  Alpheius.  Here  we  turned  nearly 
Mt  a  right  angle  towards  the  north ;  the  shadows 
began  to  fall  upon  the  Nomian  mountains  wliich 
close  the  plain  on  the  left ;  and,  after  an  honr  and 
a  half's  journey  more,  we  turned  off  the  path  and 
aecended  to  the  village   of  Maurias,   where  we  set 
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Up  our  tent  for  the  Dight.  Tliis  village  bears 
S.  of  the  inoutitiunE  of  Leondari ;  below  it  is  the 
glen  of  Vathy  Rheuma,  wliieli  Pausanias  Bays  con- 
tained a  volcano.  Ibrahim  Pacha  did  not  even  spare 
this  secluded  spot ;  he  destroyed  the  houses,  and  took 
away  all  the  cattle,  except  one  single  cow.  The 
peasants  who  came  around  us  related  how  fifteen 
tjreeka  took  refuge  in  a  building  on  the  hill  above 
us,  but  were  taken  and  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  the 
relentless  Egyptian. — "  And  do  you  not  feel  grateful 
to  tliat  Providence,"  I  could  not  but  observe,  "whoha» 
itelivered  you  from  the  hand  of  sucli  an  enemy,  and 
given  you  peace  and  security  under  a  government  of 
your  own?" — "  We  firBt  thank  God,"  said  an  old 
ii«n,  "  and  then  the  three  Powers  !  "  We  were  soon 
supplied  with  abundance  of  milk  and  egge.  The  out 
lines  of  the  Lycutan  mountains  by  moonlight,  and 
their  l>eautiful  hues  at  sunrise,  called  forth  a  tribute 
of  my  admiration,  and  raised  my  words  of  prayer  to 
notes  of  praise  1  But  there  is  a  work  more  wonderful 
in  its  contrivance,  and  more  lovely  in  its  aspect, 
than  even  the  worka  of  creation,  and  in  the  contem- 
plation thereof  tlie  Creitor'i  praise  is  turned  upon 
redeeming  love  in  thanksgiving  and  the  voice  of 
inelody ! 

Jane  13.  —  Having  descended  again  to  tbo 
Alpheius,  we  proceeded  mlong  its  lianks  among 
vineyards  lying  on  their  gentle  alopes,  and  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  arrived  at  the  picturesque  bridge 
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of  Kaiiien*.  The  midn.  wob  .^refVMw*:.  «qp9ni.tfil 
rocki^  its  natural  foundation  ^  and  tlM^vaJvdtiiW.Mf 
concealed  by  ivy.  The  riTer  hat  here  eleft  its  iivn 
way  through  the  rocks^  and  eontinuea  to  flow-arooad 
the  fortress  in  so  deep  a  bedj  that  after  aeoeoding  § 
few  steps  from  the  bridge  it  is  lost  flight  of.  The 
town  of  Karitena  now  consists  of  about  100  hooM 
scattered  round  the  high  cliff  where  Ccdocotnaii 
house  and  the  fortress  above  it  stand.  From  the 
summit,  of  the  rock  we  had  a  delightftil  prospcd 
of  the  country  of  Elis^  and  looked  back  on  psrt  rf 
the  plain  of  Megalopolis :  the  Mount  Taygetos  risH 
in  the  distance  beyond  it :  the  village  of  DragomsH 
bears  south;  Florio^  supposed  to  be  the  ancktf 
Malpea^  S.E. ;  and  in  the  direction  of  N.E.  we 
looked  towards  Gorthys^  and  the  mountains  vrbieh  lue 
majestically  above  it.  The  whole  scene  ia  splendid, 
and  worthy  of  the  poetic  fame  which^  not  witfaont 
reason^  it  once  acquired  as  the  favoured  abode  of  die 
rustic  deities. 

The  dismantled  fortress  occupies  the  whole  sum- 
mit of  the  rock>  which  rises  between  two  mens- 
tains^  and  fills  up  the  interval^  except  where  the 
Alpheius  has  cleft  its  own  passage.  In  the  middk 
of  the  fifteenth  century^  Karitena  was  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  Morea,  and  cannot  be  far 
from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Brenthes.  The  fortreii» 
probably  the  work  of  the  Venetians^  was  erected  fiv 
the  purpose  of  defending  this  important  eomimiDi* 


calioii  between  the  marilime  and  the  iLiterioTdietricta; 
tlie  modern  repairs  were  mule  by  the  hero  of  Kati- 
tena.  Upon  a  lower  platform  of  the  rack  stands  his 
house — a  email  paltry  building,  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  condition  and  character  of  a  brigand  chiefs 
A  round  tower  stands  at  one  end  of  it,  and  a  square 
turret  at  a  corner,  with  tome  small  pnijecting  bat^ 
teries ;  and  close  by  it  is  a  chapel.  The  house  wa< 
occupied  by  an  interesting  looking- female,  whom  1 
understood  lobe  the  wife  of  Colocotroni's  son-in-law; 
her  eounleuance  wore  a  linge  of  melancholy,  yet  she 
D{)ened  the  rooms  of  the  castle  for  our  inspection  with 
unaffected  civility.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  a  sword 
and  pistols  were  suspended  on  the  rough  woinicot- 
ing,  and  parts  of  a  military  uniform  were  lying  in 
disorder.  These,  she  said,  were  her  husband's  ac- 
cuuirements,  who  had  gone  to  Napoli  to  see  his 
father-in-law  ;  and,  until  liis  return,  she  was  left 
alone  upon  llie  fortress  rock.  The  Greeks,  who  had 
voluntarily  accompanied  us  as  guides  from  the  town, 
here  began  to  show  a  little  interest  in  the  fate  of 
their  renowned  countryman ;  tliey  knew  he  had 
been  condemned  to  death  (he  previous  Saturday,  bat 
they  felt  confident  the  King  would  commute  ihf 
penalty  for  imprisonment.  They  already  begin  to 
tell  of  his  narrow  escapes  and  hit  bold  adventures : 
they  point  out  the  caverns  where  he  hid  bis  few  troopi, 
und  tJie  stone  on  which  he  «ai  down  snd  wq>t  whe^ 
he   wag  abandoned  by  them  :   and,  perhops.  in 
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next  generation,  Iiis  name  will  perTade  the  dirtife^ 
and  be  associated  with  th«  spectres  which  haunt  tiii 
ruined  castle.  i 

After  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions,  we  left 
Karitena,  and  descended  by  a  most  ragged  ptih 
nearly  to  the  junction  of  the  GorthyDius  and 
Alplieius:  a  hill  overlooks  their  convergence,  with"  I 
single  tree  growing  upon  it.  Sir  William  Gfll 
observed  some  vestiges  of  antiquity,  and  thinks  die 
place  was  called  Rhfetea.  Nothing  can  exceed  ihi 
beaoty  of  the  scenery  in  continuing  to  ascend  by  Ae 
river  GorthyniuB ;  its  banks  are  lofty,  and  so  clochtil 
with  green  fern,  that  at  a  little  distance  it  appean 
like  rich  vines.  Plane  trcea  almost  meet  in  luxurism 
foliage  across  the  crystal  stream  ;  and  as  we  advanw, 
■he  rocks  assnme  a  bolder  appearance,  until  they  vr 
over.niled  by  the  lofty  mountains.  After  passing 
the  bridge,  we  went  up  to  the  village  of  Atchieolo, 
thinking  to  find  Gorthys  there;  but  wc  ought  tohiir 
pursued  the  course  of  the  river  for  half  mi  hour 
beyond  the  bridge  :  but  having  reposed  at  Atchiccla 
under  the  shade  of  wide-spreading  beech  tree*,  M 
were  conducted  by  the  Papas  to  the  ruina  rf 
Gorthys.  This  ancient  x^f"")  <»■  village,  as  Pawsaniii 
calls  it,  is  placed  on  a  very  high  precipitous  roci 
above  the  river :  sonie  of  its  walls  and  of  two  entranrr 
gates  are  standing,  the  masonry  of  which  is  striking 
and  well  compacted ;  it  is  of  a  polygonal  construction, 
and  may  be  considered,  dn  the  third  (legKe,  ii> 
jmprovement  of  the  C-jdo^cTO,     There 
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comae  cut  throngh  the  wall,  and  tlie  gate  has  bad  itl  ' 
propjlK.  There  is  a  pktforiti,  on  wLich  a  temple^  j 
perhaps  of  ^stMiinpius,  has  stood ;  but  I  saw  na  1 
colurans ;  and  the  Papas,  protesting  he  knew  nothing  | 
oi'  either  columns  or  temples,  conducted  me  to  the  ] 
path  1  meant  to  pursue ;  and  there  in  niutual  ignorance 
and  good-will  we  parted. 

1  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  passed  a 
rugged  mountain,  amidst  wild  holly  butbet  which 
sometime!!  tore  the  baggage  from  off  our  horees ;  and 
after  half  an  hour  from  the  pUce  where  I  rcgnined 
the  path  from  Gortliye,  came  to  a  green  plat  which 
lasted  ten  minutes  more :  the  whole  I  estimated  at  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  from  Atchlcolo.  As  this  is  a  passage 
1  have  not  seen  dcEcribed,  —  for  travcUerB  generally 
retum  by  the  Gortliynius  and  the  Alpheius  to  reach  . 
A.  Jaimi,  —  1  continued  to  mark  well  the  distance*. 
The  descent  from  the  green  plat  to  a  dry  torrent 
occupies  fifty  minutes ;  the  path  still  lies  among 
bushes,  and  a  road  branches  off  from  the  torrent  bed 
to  the  left;  in  five  minutes  more  a  Top;  houMH 
appear  on  the  right,  and  a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  a 
place  called  Kalyvia.  A  beautifully  wooded  defile 
now  commences  beneath  a  red  mountain  on  the  right. 
The  path  runs  in  the  bed  of  the  torrent,  and  in 
one  hour  from  the  "  Top"  reaches  a  delightful 
source  of  water,  springing  at  the  root  of  a  plane  tree. 
Proceeding  now  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  villa^  of 
Mades  is  seen  on  a  height  S.  W. :  some  vines ;  and 
then  a  rough  descent  to  a  torrent  bed  surrounded  by 
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much  com,  twenty-five  miiiuteB.  On  tbe  i 
beauliful  glen  runs  up  towards  a  village  iituat«d  on  8 
mounlain.  Fifteen  minutes  from  tlieiice  are  vesliges 
of  an  ancient  town,  which  may  have  been  Buphagiutn; 
ten  minutes  further,  J  arrived  under  the  village  of 
Kokuni,  near  a  source ;  and  it  was  now  time  to  hall 
for  the  night.  The  range  of  mountuns  which  we 
had  continually  in  view  on  the  S,  W.  exhibits  a 
great  variety  of  rural  mountainous  scenery ;  the  foli^ 
and  com-fieldi,  richly  intermingling,  run  up  to  the 
very  summits ;  and  in  the  distance  we  gain  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  blue  mountains  which  bound  ihe 
plain  of  Elia. 

June  1*.  —  Leaving  the  village  of  Kokura,  after 
forty-five  minutes  we  came  to  a  source  which  de- 
scends from  a  rock.  The  Alpheius  begins  to  be 
seen ;  and  we  soon  arrive  at  Anazyri,  one  of  the 
neatest  villages  in  the  Morea.  At  the  further  dis- 
tance of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  reach  the  vil- 
lage of  A.  lanni,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Hsres 
of  Arcadia,  I  saw  nothing  to  Indicate  its  antiquity, 
however,  except  some  trifling  pieces  of  marble  in 
and  about  the  church  ;  but  tbe  situation  is  pretty  ; 
it  overlooks  the  windings  of  the  Alpheius,  and  lotiks 
well  into  the  woody  region  of  Arcadia.  A.  lanni, 
aometimea  contracted  into  Yanni,  and  expanded  into 
Agios  lohanni,  means  St.  John.  The  distance  from 
Atchicolo,  as  I  have  traced  it,  is  fite  hours  and  a 
half;    but,    perhaps,    without   the    incumbrance    of 
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much  baggage,  it  might  be  perfoimed  in  four  houri 
SDil  thtee  quarters. 

Fcom  the  village  of  St.  John,  we  descended  to 
tlie  level  of  the  river,  and  in  forty-five  minuto 
came  to  the  Ladon.  It  was  unusually  full  of  wa- 
ter ;  which  was  owing,  as  I  was  told,  to  tile  burst- 
ing of  a  fountain  of  the  Limne,  from  whence  tlie 
river  issues.  It  flows,  according  to  PausanisB,  from 
the  country  of  the  Cloatorii.  Before  joining  the 
Alpheius,  it  malceG  a  turn,  and  then  falls  into  it  at 
the  "  Cron's  Island."  The  Hill  of  Palatia  escaped 
my  notice.  We  left  the  village  of  Belesh,  near 
which  Corirbus,  the  first  Olympic  victor,  is  supposed 
to  have  had  his  grave,  on  the  right ;  and,  in  thirty- 
eight  minutes,  we  came  to  the  Eryraanthus,  which 
was  fordahle.  It  descends  from  the  celebrated 
mountain  of  that  name.  After  travelling  for  one 
hour  more,  close  by  the  river,  among  plane-trees 
and  partial  cultivation,  we  selected  the  shade  of  the 
largest  for  the  noonday's  repose,  'I'he  beauties  of 
ihe  banks  of  the  Alpheius  are  almost  unrivalled  ; 
and  for  three  hours  and  a  quarter  we  passed  through 
the  most  delightful  and  varied  landscapes.  With 
nature  alone,  however,  must  the  stranger  hold  con- 
verse, for  he  will  see  no  signs  of  habilalions,  and 
seldom  meet  a  human  countoiiarice ;  but,  how  elo- 
quent is  that  nature,  and  how  well  ii  sujiplies  the 
absence  of  mankind  !  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  the  path  runs  through,  and  under,  and  above,  • 
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the  moBt  luxurianl  foliage.  Oleanders  mingle  with 
the  plsiic-tree,  and  the  black  and  the  green  firs. 
-  The  winding*  of  the  Alpheius  (now  become  a 
majeBtic  stresni)  glimmer  through  the  illicit  shade, 
and  lead  the  way  towards  Olympia;  whilst  the  op. 
poaite  banks  break  continually  into  the  most  enchant- 
ing scenery,  with  large  wooded  glene  and  defiles 
opening  at  repeated  intervals.  In  passing  opposite 
Falaio  Phanaro,  we  Inquired  for  the  ferry,  but  could 
hear  of  none,  nor,  indeed,  ablain  any  Information  at 
all  about  crossing  the  river,  until  we  arrived  at  the 
village  of  Mirfika. 

Tbia  village  consists  of  a  few  poor  huts  and  • 
ruined  Pyrgo,  to  show  that  the  Turkish  aga  is  now 
there  no  more.  The  position,  however,  is  at  once 
rural  and  classically  interesting ;  it  overlooks  the 
Olympic  vale,  aud  perhaps  occupies  the  very  site  of 
the  ancient  Pisa.  From  hence,  with  tite  fresh  even- 
ing before  us,  we  made  our  excursion  to  Andilails,  or 
Olympia ;  and  what  epot  of  Greece  so  interesting  ?  — 
irihe  love  of  Pisa'^  vale 
Fleasiag  tiaaaparts  can  iaapire  ! 

A  descent  by  a  steep  path  from  Miraha  leads  into 
a  small  valley,  richly  wooded,  and  enclosed  by  pic- 
turesque hills :  a  small  brick  ruin  is  then  passed, 
and,  after  a  few  paces,  we  turn  through  some  com 
fields,  and  enter  the  upper  or  eastern  end  of  tiie 
far-famed  vale.  We  must  lake  for  granted  the 
names  which  invGBtigating  travellers  have  bestoweil 


1  the  apparent  sites  of  ancient  bulldingB.*  A 
Letle  valley  opens  on  the  right,  encircled  by  low 
hilU,  except  at  the  extremit;  which  com m unit atee 
with  the  maio  valley,  and  this  wax  the  Stadium. 
The  space,  at  least,  is  well  adapted.  On  the  left 
are  the  more  evident  appearances  of  the  Hippo- 
drome. The  Mount  Gronium  rises  overlooking  the 
Alpheius,  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  vale,  and  nearly 
at  the  foot  of  it  are  the  remaina  of  the  temple  of  the 
Olympic  Jove. 

This  far-famed  edifice  was  erecteO,  according  to 
PauBaniaa,  on  a  consecrated  piece  of  ground,  called 
the  Aitis,  an  antique  word,  approprialed  to  the 
sacred  enclosnre,  and  made  use  of  by  Pindar ;  who 
farther  tells  us,  that  tlie  hallowed  area  was  set 
apart  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter  by  Hercules  him- 
self. The  temple  was  built  in  the  Doric  style,  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade:  tbe  whole  was  composed 
of  a  beautiful  species  of  marble  found  in  the  coun- 
try. Its  height  to  the  roof  was  68  feet,  its  breadth 
i)5,  and  its  length  S30.  The  architect  was  Libon,  a 
native  of  Pisa.  The  loof  was  not  covered  with 
earthen  tiles,  but  with  marble  brought  from  the 
Mount  PenteUcus,  and  cut  into  the  form  of  tiles. 
Recent  excavations  have  thrown  out  more  of  tliia 
stupendous  edifice  than  former  travellers  have  noticed. 

*  For  &  topograpliical  plan  of  Olympia,  aa  well  aa  of  other 
cities  of  ancieat  Gievec,  Culoael  Leake's  Morea  will  lie  con- 
rultfd  wltb  moit  advantage ;  hit  wiitlen  dcactiptions  ate  a 
all  made  with  Mvere  accuracy. 
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A  great  number  of  column  eh&fts,  broken  indeed, 
but  often  standing  in  tliojr  oiiginal  places,  serve  to 
iniJicate  the  plan  of  the  whole.  IVith  those  remains, 
and  the  detailed  account  given  b;  Pausaniaa,  it  woiilil 
not  be  difficult  to  restore  it,  but  the  splendid  etatuei 
it  contained  can  never  be  restored  unless  brought  to 
light  by  future  excavations,  when  a  few  of  theee  works 
may  be  recovered.  The  Doric  colurans  which  jet  re- 
main are  more  than  seven  feet  in  diameter.  They  are 
of  stone,  which  is  entirety  composed  of  shells,  and 
they  have  been  covered  with  fine  stucco,  to  make  them 
appear  like  marble,  for  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
mistaken  by  Pausanias,  unless  he  meant  to  call  the 
material  "  marble  of  the  country."  A  quantity  of 
fragments  of  real  marble,  of  many  kinds,  have  been 
turned  up  in  digging,  and  they  now  lie  scattered 
wiihin  the  precincts,  ready  to  furnish  the  architectural 
student  with  authority  for  his  restorations.  That 
part  of  the  pavement  which  was  immediately  in  front 
of  the  marvellous  statue,  was  composed,  we  are  told., 
of  black  marble,  and  surrounded  with  a  circular  rim 
of  Parian  marble,  raised  about  it  Uhe  a  etep,  on 
purpose  to  contain  the  oil  which  was  poured  into  it, 
to  preserve  the  ivory  from  injury ;  for,  owing  to  the 
marshy  nature  of  the  Altis,  damps  arose  out  of  the 
ground,  which  it  was  necessary  to  provide  against. 
I  found  several  pieces  of  black  marble  which  ap- 
peared to  have  belonged  to  a  pavement. 

The  Pelopeium   Metroum,  and  Temple  of  Juno, 
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1  Tariety  of  other  objects  which  once  embeU 
Urfied  the  vale,  I  leave  to  more  diligent  observers. 
J  saw  no  other  ruins,  except  some  Roman  sepulchres 
of  a  curious  shape,  and  some  small  masses  of  brick. 
work.  I  rather  was  inclined  to  look  over  the  rich  and 
classic  region,  and  people  it  anew  with  the  assembled 
thousands  that  came  to  celebrate  the  great  games, 
which  even  Paul  the  Apostle  did  not  disdain  to 
allude  to.  Long  before  the  day  that  Herodotus,  in 
reading  his  history,  drew  tears  from  the  boy  Thucy- 
dides,  to  the  time  when  Theodosius  put  an  end  to 
the  games  of  Jupiter,  this  Pisfean  vale  had  honour 
and  aanclity  in  the  eyes  of  successive  generations. 
For  near  800  years  it  regulated  the  very  march  of 
time,  kept  alive  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  moat 
civilised  nations  on  earth,  and  ins;>ired  an  emulation, 
which  the  reward  of  a  "  corruptible  crown  "  could 
hardly  be  thought  to  create. 

Happy  he  whose  glorioUB  brow 

risa'i  honor'J  duplets  crowu  ; 
Calm  hiasneam  of  life  shall  now, 

ShelLer'd  by  his  high  renown ; 
That  alone  ia  bliaa  aapreme, 

Which,  unknowing  to  decay, 
Still  with  ever-shining  beam 

GladdeoB  each  aucceuding  day  '. 


"  Noa  thgg  do  it  to  obtain  a  eort 
in  iaeorruptible." 
''  The    prise  in   the  Olympic  games 


made  of  the  branches  of  b  wild  olive ;  in  the 
Isthmian,  which  were  dcdicaled  to  Neplune,  of  the 
branches  of  a  pine  tree  ;  in  the  Nemtean,  celebraUil 
in  honour  of  Hercules,  it  was  a  crown  of  parsley ; 
and  in  the  Pythian,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  it  was  oi 
laurel.  The  crowns,  which  long  since  faded  on  each 
successive  brow,  might  be  renewed  out  of  this  lovelj 
vale,  where  the  bounty  of  nature  still  causes  to  flourish 
in  the  midst  of  the  solitude,  the  wild  oUve,  the  laurel, 
and  the  pine  tree.  It  is  this  solitude  which  now  in- 
spires our  veneration,  as  if  it  proclaimed  its  find 
victory  over  the  vain  revelry  which  once  struck  its 
reverberale  rocks,  and  the  crown  which  it  wears  at 
sunset,  as  I  now  see  it,  is  the  glorious  light  Ehed 
over  the  varied  tops  of  tlie  mouDtaiHG  that  close  it 
.  in  !  Wrapt  in  some  such  trwn  of  reflection,  I  re. 
turned  to  Miraba, 

Througli  the  famed  Allls  of  Olympic  Jove. 

We  found  our  tent  disposed  in  a  position  which 
combined  the  tastes  of  the  Greeks  of  Tripoliiia,  the 
Suliole  sergeant,  and  Agoatino  of  Zante.  It  was 
situated  near  enough  to  the  village  to  have  free 
access  to  the  merriment ;  it  was  upon  a  cliff  high 
enough  to  enjoy  the  mountain  air,  and  it  stooii  under 
the  luxuriant  slwde  of  a  fig-tree:  near  the  door  was 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  upon  which  we  could  sit  with 
leet  suspended  r  the  delighted  eye  ran  among  the 
valkya  until  it  reposed  upon  an  opposite  ridge ;  a 


igle  tree  stood  leaning  from  its  summit,  and  a 
sun  Mink  behind  it,  it  appeared  Uke  an  object  floating  I 
in  an  ocean  of  "living  light."  On  the  following  I 
morning,  from  the  same  spot,  1  sa.w  the  Bur 
upon  the  renowned  vale.  The  light  broke  first  upou  I 
the  rock  Typceura,  which  recalled  to  memory  the  I 
boldness  and  fate  of  Callipatira,  the  luckless  female  ■ 
that  paid  the  penalty  of  looking  on  forbidden  objects. 
Our  preparations  being  made  for  crossing  the  river, 
we  descended  from  Miraka  to  the  only  place  where 
it  ia  fordable,  even  in  the  dry  season.  In  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  we  arrived  on  the  left  bank, 
escorted  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  villagers  ;  and  out  of 
the  ten  horses,  with  their  burdens,  living  or  lifeless, 
not  one  was  rolled  in  the  slream  !  Our  principal 
guide  was  an  old  man,  who,  having  left  his  shoes 
on  the  riglit  bank,  accompanied  us  barefoot  amongst 
thorns  and  briars  nearly  up  to  the  site  of  Palaio 
Phanaro.  This  village,  which  now  only  exists  in  a 
few  ruins,  ia  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pbrixos.  We  travelled  among  oleanders,  firs,  and 
plane  trees  for  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  passed  through  a  rock  rent,  where  marks  of  an 
earthquake  may  be  observed.  Forty  minutes  beyond, 
the  river  banks  unfold  themselves  in  a  plain,  which 
is  enriched  with  shady  trees,  and  brings,  in  looking 
back,  the  pointed  mountain  of  Palato  Phanaro  into 
full  view.  A  pretty  glen  soon  opens  on  the  r 
and  after  twenty  minutes  \te  arrived  at  a  few  huts,  1 
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which  [he  peasants  called  KoUnkera.  The  path  noi* 
leaves  the  river  banks  and  takes  a  S.  £.  direction  ; 
the  village  of  Aaproepiti  appears  on  the  opposite 
bank,  and  in  five  minutes  a  fine  vievr  of  the  MieHB- 
lion  chain  is  obtained ;  we  then  descend  again  to  llie 
level  of  the  river,  into  a  beautifully  wooded  glc9i, 
which  occupies  ten  minutes  ;  the  path  continues  to 
Kscend  and  descend  among  fern  and  fir  trees  until  it 
places  us  opposite  the  river  Erymanthus,  in  thirty-fife 
minutes.  We  had  now  reached  a  brook,  and  Gought 
the  shady  repose  which  a  few  laurels  overhaDginf; 
it  afforded ;  and  here  we  reared  our  Sabbath  altar. 

Ac  the  distance  of  half  an  hour  from  our  place 
of  rest,  we  finally  left  the  Alpheius,  nearly  oppo- 
aiie  the  "  Isle  of  Crows,"  and  in  one  hour  and  five 
minutes  ascended  to  the  village  of  Tzaka.  From 
this  elevated  station  there  is  a  splendid  view :  the 
Mount  Olonoa  is  distinguished  by  its  isolated  top  ; 
the  chain  of  the  Erymanthua  is  seen  in  all  its 
towering  majesty,  and  towards  the  cast  are  a  number 
of  peaks  which  run  to  Join  the  Mcenalion.  The  vil- 
lage of  Tzaka  is  built  among  walnut  and  other  broad- 
leaved  trees,  and  its  situation,  if  onemay  jndge  froni 
the  goodly  appearance  of  the  inhabitants,  is  most 
healthy.  We  still  continued  to  ascend  from  it  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  in  thirty-five  more  arrived 
opposite  a  monastery  nestled  under  a  rock :  in  thirty- 
five  minutes  more  we  passed  a  bridge  in  a  cultivated 
valley,   and   then    achieving  a  steep  ascent,    which 


cost  ttn  hour,  we  followed  [he  path  as  it  wound  round 
ihe  hills  until  it  alights  upon  Aadritzena.  1  thiu 
calculate  the  distance  from  Mir&ka,  including  the 
fording  of  the  Alpheius,  at  ten  hourSj  or  thirty  miles. 
Andritzena,  which  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
IbiBhim  Pacha  in  1825,  has  now  about  300  honsea : 
about  a  third  of  them  form  one  street ;  the  rest  are 
scattered  on  the  mountain  side,  and  produce  a  pic- 
turesque effect:  there  are  also  habitations  on  the 
knolls  above,  called  Upper  Andritzena.  The  valleys 
beneath  are  fertile,  and  in  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion Chan  is  usually  seen  in  the  Morea.  Corn  and 
wine  form  the  chief  productions.  Our  room,  which 
we  procured  for  a  lodging,  was  soon  filled  with 
visiters,  who  considered  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  bid 
stmngers  welcome.  In  return  For  their  civility,  it 
is  expected  that  the  strangers  give  some  account  of 
themselves,  and  answer  to  the  question,  which  has 
been  faithfully  transmitted — "  Is  there  any  thing 
new  ?  "  Our  querists,  though  living  in  a  r^ion  so 
secluded,  were  wellacqualn  ted  with  the  politics  of  the 
day.  The  chief  speaker  discussed  the  merits  of  the  J 
separate  treaty  which  Russia  had  made  with  the  Forte,'  I 
and  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  quadruple  alliance;  . 
he  tendered  his  thanks  to  England  for  the  interest  and 
part  she  had  taken  in  their  struggle  for  independence  ; 
and  to  this  sentiment  all  the  rest,  like  Homer's 
Greeks,  "  murmured  their  consent."  Amongat  the  { 
number,  I  obierved  sevetal  young  palikarB,   hind^  | 
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(Omc  in  fomi  and  feature,  and  who  appeared  to  p 
due  (lefetence  to  the  Mercuriua  of  the  party,  a  re- 
spect which  his  superior  knowledge  had  secured  him. 
This  1  was  soon  enabled  to  account  for  ;  he  had 
lived  a  good  while  at  NapaU,  and  had  held  an  infe- 
rior office  under  Capodistrias.  He  spoke  Itahan,  and 
had  some  knowledge  of  European  literature.  "  We 
are  now,"  he  said,  "  beginning  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
our  independence ;  the  fields  which  you  now  see  cul- 
tivated around  ub  were,  but  a  few  years  ago,  a.  wild 
waste :  the  faces  which  now  smile,  and  the  eye 
which  is  now  brilliant,  were,  but  lately,  dull  and 
melancholy.  It  is  true  we  must  stiU  labour  and  toil, 
but  then  our  labour  is  for  ourselves."  "  It  were 
well,"  I  replied,  "  that  you  also  laboured  for  ihe 
meat  that  perisheth  not;  "  a  sentence  which  he  com. 
prehended  and  assented  to;  and  after  a  few  observ- 
ations more,  we  were  left  to  our  repose.  The  town 
of  Fanari,  which  stands  on  the  top  of  a  mouDtain, 
one  hour  and  a  half  from  Andritzena,  is  still  in  niina. 
June.  16. — At  twenty  minutes  past  six  o'clock 
we  ascended  to  the  upper  town,  and  soon  came  to 
the  place  where  the  two  roads  brand)  off  respect- 
ively, leading  to  Amphelone,  and  to  Bassee  or  "  the 
Columns."  Taking  the  latter,  the  Mount  Analipsi 
soon  appeared  on  the  left,  and  afterwards  the  Palaio 
Caatro  of  Fanari,  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
mountain.  The  path  winds  down  glens,  and  round 
(he  sides  of  mountains,  amidst  the  shades  of  spread- 
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ing  oaks  ;  eo  that  the  journey  becomes  delightful  to 
those  who  travel  it  iu  the  summer.  At  the  end  of 
oue  hour  and  twenty-fiTe  minuteB,  the  Gulf  of 
Arcadia  comes  into  view.  After  proceeding  fifteen 
minuteB  further,  we  discover  the  village  of  VemizBS, 
iti  a  valley  only  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  thin 
chain  of  mountains.  After  a  steep  ascent,  we  came 
down   immediately  upon   the   beautiful    Temple  of 

■  JBasss,  having  been  two  hours  and  five  minutes  front 
^Ddritzena. 
The  singular  situation  of  this  temple,  the  cele. 
brity  which  It  has  acquireil  from  the  marbles  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  taken  from  it,  renders  it  an 
object  of  breathless  interest  to  the  traveller.  He 
hastens  up  the  rough  ascent — looks  around  the 
rocky  seats,  but  looks  in  vain,  until  he  aUghts  almost 
upon  the  top  of  the  Epistylia.  Standing  in  front 
of  the  portico,  !  first  took  a  view  of  the  interesting 
objects  which  are  seen  from  the  site.  A  portion  of 
the  gulpli  of  Arcadia,  with  the  extremity  of  one  of 
the  Strophades,  lies  W.  and  S.  W.  by  W.  Veer- 
ing round  towarJs  the  east,  the  eye  is  arrested  by 
the  mountain  of  Ithome,  rising  like  an  immense 
wave  out  of  the  plain  of  Messenia.  The  Bay  of 
Coron  describes  tlie  limits  of  the  Morea  in  that 
direction,  and  the  snowy  peaks  of  Mount  Tay_ 
getui  bear  8.  E.  On  the  east  are  the  Nomian 
mountains,  but  the  Mons  Lyceus,  or  Dioforti,  is 
concealed  from  the  view  by  the  nearer  summits. 
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Behind  the  lemple,  N.,  are  some  rocky  eminences, 
till!  last  of  the  iMoimt  Cotylius,  wilh  a  sprinkJing  of 
aged  ottk  trees.  A  few  sheep  were  feeding  below 
the  peristyle,  and  a  Bhepherd,  from  his  temporary 
hut  beneath  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  brought  us,  ungo- 
iicited,  of  his  rustic  atorea.  The  temple  was  erected 
by  the  architect  Icthinus  to  Apollo  Epicouriot,  or 
the  Helper;  because  he  aierted  a  plague  which  in- 
fested  the  people  of  the  diatrict  of  Fhigalea.  It  ii 
reraarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  proportions,  and 
the  beauty  of  its  omametits,  as  the  bas-reliefs  in  the 
Britifih  Museum  sufficiently  attest.'  If  we  except 
the  Thescium  ai  Athens,  perhaps  there  is  no  temple 
in  Greece  remaining  ao  well  preserved.  A  rough 
sketch  of  the  ground  plan  is  all  1  shall  venture  to 
subatitule  for  an  architectural  description. 

In  an  hour,  by  a  rugged  path,  we  descended  from 
the  temple  to  the  village  of  Schleru,  so  called,  as 
some  have  thought,  from  the  rovghneeti  of  the  moun- 
tain (a-xJ-ifos).  From  hence  we  made  an  ascent  to 
the  top  of  the  Mount  Lycieus,  which  occupied  us 
one  hour  and  a  half  on  horseback,  and  half  an  hour 
on  foot.  This  mountain  contends  with  the  Mount 
Tetraze  (apeak  in  the  same  chain, bearing  S.  by  E.) 
for  the  honour  of  Pan's  divinity,     Ic  is  situated  in  ■ 
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cealral  part  of  Arcadia,  anil  so  isolated  as  to  make 
the  panoramic  view  of  the  dlstftnt  objects  complete. 
Although  the  atmosphere  woa  not  very  clear  (it  was 
about  mjd-day ),  many  of  the  distant  mouDtaiDs  and 
promontories  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  brought  into 
view.  Looking  first  towards  the  Gulf  of  Arcadia 
(the  ancient  "  Cyparissius  Sinus")  I  distinguished 
the  Isles  Slrophades,  bearing  nearly  N.W.  After 
running  over  a  line  of  blue  ocean,  the  eye  repoeea 
for  a  moment  upon  the  Cape  Katocholo,  and  even 
reaches  the  Mount  Olonos,  rising  out  of  the  plains 
of  Elifl.  A  nearer  object,  in  the  same  direction,  is 
the  point  of  Palaio  Phanaro,  overlooking  the  Al- 
pheius,  at  the  place  where  we  croEseil  that  river  ;  and 
this  directs  the  view  to  the  vale  of  Pisa  and  the 
whole  district  of  Olympia.  The  blue  hills,  which 
form  a  soft  barrier  to  Ells,  bear  nearly  N.,  and  the 
towering  Erymanthus,  with  its  peak,  raised  like  ■ 
human  finger,  succeeds  by  a  few  more  points  Ut  the 
East.  The  high  chain  is  interrupted  in  the  N.E. 
direction  by  the  nearer  mountains  beyond  the 
AlpheiuB,  and  then  comes  the  lofty  Cyllene;  but, 
veering  round  to  the  east,  a  sea  of  mountains  gradu. 
ally  falls  away  into  the  plains  of  Sinano,  E.S.E-, 
and  the  snowy  lops  of  Tsygetua  rise  into  the  clouds 
on  the  EOUlhj  and  then  descend  in  graduated  slopes 
to  tlie  plains  of  Messenu ;  tliose  plains  are  partly 
hid  &om  view  by  the  nearer  mounlaioB,  but  the  e 
catches  the  gummit  of  the  Mount  Ithome.    To  ci 
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%'jtUe  the  panorama,  a  monotonouE  chain,  of  not  taigk' 
K  tnouQCaing,  bouniU  the  prospect  from  Ithome  to  the 
t  Arcadian  gulf.   "  In  Coron's  bay  "  I  saw  no  "  galley* 
i  Ug^t,"  and  was  left  to   imagine  the  haunts   of  the 
I  €!orsair  about  thai  solitary  shore.     The  undulated 
I  Jntface  immediately  below  reminded  me  of  the  view 
%  ftum  Rigi   Culm  ;   and  a  few  passing  clouds  thren 
1  fitful  shades  over  the  waving  sides  of  the  mountain. 
V  8nch  were  the  ecenes  which  the   Lyccean   Pan  saw 
I  when  he  looked  over  his  own  Arcadia.     The  sound 
(rf'  his  pi]ie  is  still  heard  at  the  root  of  his  moun- 
tain ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  he  will  again 
have   many   flocks  and  herds   to  survey  and  tend. 
On  a  peak,  about  100  feet  lower  than  the  Eummit, 
are  some  remains  of  a  casCro,  and  this  often  pre- 
BuppoBcs  a  building  of  antiquity.     The  pastoral  god 
might  have  had  an  altar  here,  or  an  ledicula.     After 
the  first  half-hour's    descent  we  found  a  shepherd 
"  lacte  abundans ;"  and  in  one  hour  and  a  half  from 
thence,    descended   to   the   village   of   Amphelone : 
there,  under  the  shadow  of  a  large  walnut  tree,  we 
were  glad  to  repose. 

Amphelone  is  situated  in  a  deep,  broken  valley, 
abounding  in  streams,  springs,  and  pasturage ;  and 
the  same  kind  of  scenery,  admitting  of  the  richest 
variety,  continues  for  two  hours  in  the  direction  of 
Leondari.  The  shade  of  trees  overhanging  the  path, 
the  thick-wooded  sides  of  the  more  lofty  m oun taint,  . 
the   innumerable   springs,   and   the    fertiUcy   of  t 
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deep  litlie  valleys  which  occur  on  evexj  side,  render 

this  paeaj  whence  issues  the  Ncda,  worthy  of  tht 
reputation  of  the  old  Nomian  regionB.  On  gaining 
the  summit  of  the  passage,  b  roagnifieent  viev  bunti 
forth  ^m  the  plains  of  Sinano  :  the  fine  forests 
which  he  at  ttie  distant  extremities,  are  girt  by  a,  low 
barrier  of  mountains,  and  overlooked  from  afar  by 
the  huge  Taygetus.  In  about  twenty  minutes,  by  a 
steep  descent,  we  came  down  to  a  newly-built  village, 
which  appears  to  have  grown  out  of  a  DBrvouni. 
A  group  of  children  at  school,  under  the  primitive 
ruof  of  a  spreading  oalc,  first  attracted  our  attention, 
and  led  as  to  a  spot,  which  was  too  inviting  to  be 
passed  by  that  evening.  The  teacher  of  this  little 
throng  appeared  to  be  a  peasant,  who,  having  ac- 
quired the  art  of  reading,  was  teaching  it  to  others 
for  the  pure  love  of  communicating  his  knowledge : 
this  is  a  prominent  trait  in  the  Greek  character, — 
their  love  of  learning,  and  of  being  in  any  way 
engaged  in  the  pursuit,  is  remarkable.  In  ancient 
times,  it  made  them  all  oratars  and  poets,  and  it  ii 
devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  henceforth  it  will  make 
them  enlightened  Christians.  The  tattered  books 
which  these  children  used,  contained  sentences  chiefly 
of  a  religious  nature,  and  various  portions  of  the 
gospels  ;  and  when  I  asked  them  to  read,  they  readily 
complied  nith  the  request,  and  the  rustic  school- 
master smiled  at  the  result  of  his  labour.  At  a  little 
distance  from  the  school,  1  saw  a  company  of  men 
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liitening  to  one  wiio  was  reading  oJoud,  and  I  then 
thought  I  had  alighted  upon  a  reading  community  ; 
but  the  (locumenE  turned  out  to  be  an  edict  which 
the  Nntnsrch  had  just  issued,  enjoining  certain  re- 
atriclions  upon  the  use  of  common  paaturage,  and  to 
check  tbe  practice  of  one  turning  his  horses  or  bk 
cattle  into  his  neighbour's  field:  tlus  Ryetem  the 
Arcadians  had,  of  course,  derived  fram  their  former 
masters,  the  Turks.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  oak 
tree  and  the  rural  seenet  of  Dervouni. 

June  17. — We  now  left  the  Nomian  mountains 
and  proceeded  towards  I^eondari.  For  tlie  first 
hour  the  scenery  was  lovely,  and  during  the  second 
almost  equally  delightful.  The  Chimparou,  whence 
issues  the  source  of  the  Alpheius,  rose  frequently 
conspicuous  beyond  the  plain.  I  turned  aside  to  see 
the  now  ruined  Pyrgo  of  Delhi  Hassan.  It  is  situated 
upon  an  eminence  sufficiently  high  to  command  all, 
without  losing  any  of  the  beauties  of,  the  plains  of 
ginano.  In  this  neighbourhood  Mr.  Dodwell  found 
the  veaiiges  of  Lykosoura ;  but  he  would  now  find  no 
Aga  of  Delhi  Hassan  to  interrupt  his  search.  The 
town  stands  in  lonely  ruins,  and  the  fragments  of 
marble  inserted  in  the  walls  remain  as  the  only  mo- 
nument of  Turkish  barbarity.  In  four  hours  and  a 
half  from  Dervouni,  we  reached  LeondSri.  This 
town  still  presents  the  miserable  remnan(«  of  Turkish 
devaEtation  ;  a  few  habitations  are  rebuilt,  and  even 
a  street  formed  or  forming ;   but  in  the  uneven  valley. 
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which  is  Bcreened,  by  some  low  hills,  from  the  liew 
of  SinSno,  I  found  nothing  but  ruinoua  heaps  of 
stones  and  batlered  walls.  We  repoEed  under  the 
portico  of  (he  church,  mliich  also  served  as  a  school 
for  children  ;  from  it  is  seen  the  cone-shapEd  hill, 
at  the  base  of  which  Leondari  slands.  There 
are  the  remains  of  some  fortresB  walls,  coeval  with 
the  Venetian  times  :  the  building  must  have  been 
extensive,  and  capable  of  offering  a  Btout  resistance ; 
indeed,  we  know  that  Leondari  wae  a  considerable 
town  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  portico  of  the 
church  is  supported  by  some  marble  columns, 
evidently  ancient,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  were 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Megalopohs;  but  Leuctron 
was  nearer,  and  may  have  etood  upon  the  very 
spot.  My  conversation  with  the  Papas  led  me  to 
speak  of  the  church,  which  he  said  was  foimdad 
by  the  Emperor  Andronicus :  this  would  be  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  which  1  thought  highly  pro- 
bable. The  pavement  inside  has  some  traces  of 
tesselated  work,  very  like  that  which  I  saw  at  Atega!^ 
pailion.  The  Papas  would  hardly  allow  me  time  to 
e7:amine  it,  but  hurried  me  to  sti  inner  sanctuary, 
where  I  thought  some  object  of  greater  interest 
awaited  me.  I  found  a  naked  altar,  with  a  book 
lying  upon  it,  which  I  opened  and  began  to  read.  It 
contained  one  of  the  gospels,  and  some  prayers  taken 
from  St.  Biiail.  The  priest  took  this  opportunity  of 
appeahng  to   my  generosity ;  and,  for  the  value   of  a 
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single  drachm^  I  was  put  into  complete  posGeEsion  of 
the  church]  and  left  alutie  to  pursue  niy  reflectious. 
From  Leondari,  to  a  village  eiluated  on  a  hill  to  the 
left  called  Peribolia,  I  found  to  be  five  hours.  The 
details  given  of  this  route  by  Sir  William  Gell  are 
most  accurate  :  it  ofiers  much  rural  beauty,  and  oc- 
casionally are  found  slight  vestigeEof  ancient  villages 
and  temples.  The  path  runs  hetween  the  tnoun tains 
Cerana  and  Chimara  ;  and  the  village  of  St.  Basil 
is  seen  high  up  the  latter  on  the  left.  The  latter  part 
of  the  JDtirney  lay  through  a  country  not  agreeahle 
in  its  aspect,  nor  was  the  spot  which  we  were  obliged 
to  adopt  for  the  night,  near  Peribolia,  at  all  enchant- 
ing ;  but  a  most  glowing  sunset,  a  blaze  of  unclouded 
light  in  heaven,  more  than  recompensed  the  dulness 
of  earth. 

June  18. — I  was  more  pleased  with  the  scene 
when  I  saw  the  early  sun-beams  glittering  in  the 
Eurotas.  This  river  winds  through  a  valley  in  which 
there  is  corn,  pasturage,  and  some  vines  r  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  runs  among  mountains,  and 
tlie  path  frequently  ascends  its  banks.  At  about  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  short  of  Mistra,  we  ceased  to  fol. 
low  the  river,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  soon  gained 
the  top  of  a  low  passive  which  commands  the  first 
view  of  Mistra  and  its  celebrated  plain.  The  enrap- 
tured eye  runs  too  eagerly  to  and  fro  over  the  actual 
scene  to  allow  the  specutor  (for  a  while)  to  realise  the 
idea  that  he   is  approacliing  the  land  of  Lycurgus, 
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and  LeoniilsB,  and  "  many  a  worthier  son  than  he  " 
of  Sparta ! 

Mistra  is  situated  under  the  huge  rocks  of  Taygetiu, 
and  near  a  largi!  clefl:,  which  exhibits  strong  features 
of  ihc  mountain  having  been  riven  asunder  by  some 
earthquake  or  convulsion.  The  town  is,  or  rather 
was,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Mistra :  tlie 
upper  part  runs  down  the  sleep  declivity  of  a  conical 
mount,  which  is  crowned  by  the  castle,  and  the 
buildings  even  now,  in  their  ruinous  state,  produce  t 
very  striking  effect.  When  those  houses  of  the 
upper  town  touch  the  stream  of  PandeleimonB,  the 
rest  of  Mistra  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  hill, 
towards  the  south ;  and,  being  interrupted  by  the 
alight  projection  of  the  mountain  base,  the  habits. 
tions  are  again  resumed,  and  that  portion  appears 
almost  like  another  town.  The  whole  resembles  a 
picture  suspended  from  the  Taygetua,  which,  running 
out  towards  the  south  in  bigh  rocky  peaks,  limit* 
the  prospect  with  that  part  of  itself  which  is  called 
St.  Elias.  The  plain,  rich  in  olives  and  in  frtiit 
trees  of  all  descriptions,  extends  far  away  towards  the 
Gulf  of  Kolokythia,  the  upper  end  being  closed  in 
by  low  hills  projecting  from  the  Taygetus  until  they 
join  the  banks  of  the  Eurotaa.  But,  although  Iklistra 
is  thus  situated  under  the  coal  protection  of  a  snow. 
topped  mountain,  and  elevated  above  the  plain,  it  is 
accounted  unhealthy  ;  and  the  ravages  of  the  Turks, 
Joined  to  a  recent  decision  of  the  Greek  government, 
that  "  Sparta  shall  be  rebuilt,"  have  decided  the  fate 
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of  thii  city.  Mhtra  "  fuit."  A  few  houses  have  been^ 
built  since  the  diEasteis  of  1825 ;  but  the  greatest  parf 
of  the  town  is  a.  melancholy  mass  of  ruins,  without. 
any  chance  of  being  resWred.  I 

The  city,  which  is  said  once  to  have  contained 
90,000  inhabitants,  will  now  dwindle  into  a  vil- 
lage, and  its  disraantted  fortress  will  be  left  upon 
the  hill  to  point  out  the  vicissitudes  of  the  modern 
Lacedsmonia.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  built  when 
old  Sparta  was  abandoned ;  and  the  lofty  hill  on 
which  the  caatle  itands  might  be  thought  more 
adapted  to  the  warfare  of  the  lower  ages  than  the 
low  moundx  of  Sparta.  It  is  found  in  documents  of 
the  thirteenth  century  with  the  name  of  Myzilhra, 
and  it  h  called  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneeus.  It  was  established  as  an  episcopal  see  at 
an  early  period  of  Christianity:  the  Byzantine 
writerB,  after  the  revival  of  letters,  especially  Pachy. 
merj  will  tell  the  rest.  We  took  up  our  quarters  at 
the  house  of  the  Papas,  which  is  kept  cleaner  than 
usual,  for  the  reception  of  strangers.  In  the  cool  of 
the  evening  he  guided  us  to  the  ruins  of  Sparta. 

Having  crossed  the  Pandeleimona  and  the  TrypJ, 
by  a  bridge,  we  arrived  within  an  hour  at  a  little  church 
of  the  Panaghia,  which  stands  within  the  litnlis  of 
ancient  Sparta:  in  it  are  shut  up  several  fragments 
and  inscriptions,  dug  out  of  the  adjoining  fields,  which 
the  Papas  unlocked  to  view.  In  examining  the  frag, 
ments,  especially  the  inscriptions,  I  found  many  in 
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honoui  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  with  the  title  of 
'    Boter;  from  which  I  conclude  that  he  had  conferred 

great  benefits  upon  the  ulJ  city.  Un  a  small  Hermes 
I  found  the  word  ETfE^JBOI  («c),  and  the  name  of 
Damocrales.  I  then  proceeded  towards  the  hill, 
which  is  parcially  surrounded  with  some  ruined  walla ; 
and  this  was  probably  the  city  of  Sparta  contracted 
to  its  narrowest  limits,  previous  to  its  tinal  depopula- 
tion. Some  suppose  that  these  walls  were  the  work  of 
Julian  the  apostate;  they  might  have  been  hastily 
got  up  lo  offer  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  tremendous 
scourge  of  the  Goths  under  Alaric ;  hut  [hen  we  learn 
that  Sparta,  as  well  as  Corinth  and  Argos,  surrendered 
to  their  victorious  arms  without  resiatance.  But, 
whoever  made  the  walls,  they  must  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  a  low  period  of  the  empire ;  and  the 
more  ancient  theatre  has  been  made  subservient  to 
the  fortification  of  the  hill.  The  theatre,  indeed,  is 
the  only  object  that  can,  with  certainty,  be  accounted 
a  remnant  of  ancient  Sparta  :  it  contains,  or  rather 
it  exhibits,  but  little  of  its  old  materials ;  the  form  is 
perfectly  preserved;  and  Colonel  Leake  has  remarked, 
that,  whilst  the  proscenium  is  Roman,  the  rest  is  of 
Hellenic  construction.  The  institutions  of  Lycui^jus 
certainly  admitted  of  no  theatre  ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  this  was  made  at  any  period 
earher  than  Roman  ascendancy.  * 

Bparta  was  a  city  built  in   a   semicircolsr   formj 
•  Comp.  Thucid.  lib.  i.  c.  10. 
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having  the  Eurotas,  with  a  projecting  mount,  the 
last  branch  of  Taygetus,  for  the  chord  or  diameter: 
a  group  of  five  hilk,  more  marked  than  thoseof  Rome, 
rose  about  this  mountain  arm,  and  some  low  marshy 
ground  lay  near  the  Eurotas,  called  Limnie.  The 
five  hills  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  five  tribes 
into  which  we  know  Sparta  was  distributed ;  but  a 
very  Euccessful  attempt  to  fix  their  localities  has, 
I  think,  been  made  by  Colonel  Leake.  He  baa 
not  so  well  reasoned  upon  the  hill  which  he  choosei 
for  the  Bcropolis.  The  words  of  Pausanias  would 
almost  intimate  (hat  Sparta,  as  she  had  no  walls,  had. 
no  acropolis  at  all,  hut  only  that  the  higliest  of  the 
hills  was  so  called  by  the  Spartans.  Now,  certainly, 
to  an  orilinary  observer,  the  hill  against  which  the 
theatre  was  backed,  with  all  due  allowance  for  the 
accumulation  of  stones,  is  the  highest ;  nor  can  I 
tbink  that  the  Agora  would  ever  be  placed  on  the  (op 
of  a  hill.  But,  proceeding  from  the  theatre  with 
Pausanias,  we  may  feel  our  way  to  ihe  tomb  of 
Leonidas :  it  must,  however,  be  sought  for,  amidst 
stubble  and  a  stony  soil,  with  the  somewhat  vague 
direction  of  being  "opposite  to  the  theatre."  Of  the 
Itoman  remains,  we  find  traces  of  an  acqueduct ; 
some  masses  of  cemented  material,  that  might  be 
pressed  into  Thermic  ;  and  a  few  others  quite  unin- 
telligible. 

Beyond   the   Eurotas,   at   the   western   extremity 
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hills,  ending  in  aa  eminence  called  Mount 
lium.  There  was  ouly  the  distance  of  a  Gtatlimn 
and  B  half  between  thia  cliff  and  ihe  nearer  pare  of 
the  dtyj  or,  as  Livy  aaya,  the  walls  of  the  city.  Po- 
lybius  describes  the  attacks  of  Philip  upon  Sparta, 
B.  c.  218,  and  Livy  relates  the  expeiliUon  of 
Quinciius  against  the  tyrant  Nabisj  and  both  these 
Wiiters  accurately  enough  describe  the  eastern  limits 
of  the  city.  The  Eurotas,  therefore,  served  as  a 
defence,  and  covered  neaily  one  half  of  the  circuit 
The  mount,  called  the  projection  of  Taygetus,  amply 
covered  the  five  hills  and  all  the  best  part  of  the  cily ; 
so  that  the  enemy,  before  he  could  attack  Sparta 
"  witliout  walls,"  must  get  into  the  plain,  ami  have 
Mount  Taygetus  in  his  rear :  but  even  in  tliis  dlrec- 

heavy  torrents,  especially  the  Cnacion.  The  valour 
of  the  Spartans  being  their  only  walla,  may  thus  be 
thought  a  slight  bravadoj  for  the  position,  considering 
ail  things,  would  be  very  little  benefitted  by  walls ; 
and  neitliur  Philip,  nor  Quinctius,  nor  Pliilopcemen 
attempted  to  attack  Sparta  on  the  side  of  the  plain- 
It  is  not  easy  to  decide  in  what  direction  the  cavalry 
of  Epaminondas  advanced. 

The  five  hilU,  in  their  present  state,  are  chiefly 
covered  with  a  species  of  wild  grass  ;  the  Theatre 
Hill,  however,  has  corn  both  on  the  hollow  top 
and  on  its  sides.  The  plain  below,  towards  ihe 
north,  is  also  com;  but  about  the  rivulet  called 
Tr/piotikOj  anciently  the  Cnacion,  tobacco  fields  and 


other  pkntaiions  begin.     Tlie  sun  was  now  Eettingj ,  ' 
Hid  in  returning  to  Mistra  I  enjoyed  tiie  beauties  of 
this  extensive  vale,  on  which  Nature  appears  to  have 
lavished  all  her  bounty:   and  yet,  aa  if  to   counter- 
balance  the  indulgence,   it  ia  bordered  by  3  lawleaa 
tribe  of  barbarians,  whom   ten  centuries  base    not 
taught   to  gather  in  peace   the  blessings  which  Pro- 
vidence has  poured  at  their  feet.     The  Mainatts  are 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  descendants  of  tw»    i 
Sclavonic  tribes,  the  Milengi  and  Ezcrites,  who,  in'  j 
the  ninth  century,  dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Mount" 
TaygetuSj  and  owned  allegiance  to  the  Eastern  em- 
pire :   Constantine   Porphyrogenitus,  however,   con- 
sidered tliem  to  be  of  pure  Greek  origin,  and  he  af- 
firms that  they  were  only  converted  to  Christianity 
by  his  grandfather  Basil,   the  Macedonian,   in   the 
ninth  century.     Their  language  la  thought  to  come 
nearer  to  the  ancient  Greek  than  any  other  dialect. 
If  this  tatter  view  be  the  correct  one,  and  they  h»  ■ 
the  hneal  descendants  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones,  they   j 
Stand  in  the  same  relation   to  the  rest  of  Greece  a» 
the  native  Welsh  do  to  England.     Whilst  I  write, 
the  Mainatts  are  in  arms ;   and  williiti  a  march  of 
eight  or   ten  hours,   1   might  see  them,  fi'om  their 
low  rude  lowers,  hurling  defiance  against  the  Bavarian 

1   bwps,  sent  in  vain  to  re<luce  them  to  order.  i    I 

Ju>te  VJth.  —  At  five  o'clock  I  ascended  to  UppSB  I 
Histra.      1  took  my  station  upon  the  ruined  walls  ot 
I  house,  and  1  had  in  front  a  high  barrier  of  moun- 

I   Uins,  which,  running  down  from  JMoixnt  Pamon, 
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reaches  far  into  Laconia :  behind  these  the  sun  was 
rising.  A  projection  of  the  Mount  Taygetus  obstrucls 
theTJew  S.  W.  On  the  north  I  saw  some  elevaled 
ground  just  high  enough  to  close  in  the  nearer  objects^ 
and  then  it  softly  subsides  into  the  valley  of  olives, 
orange,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  The  bright 
stream  of  the  Pandeleiraona  runs  towards  me.  Be- 
hind nic  are  the  shattered  walls  of  what  once  was 
Mistra,  running  up  the  hill,  and  telling  of  Tutldah  de- 
vastation up  to  the  very  summit.  Now  the  first  light 
has  struck  against  the  fortress  !  and  in  the  jilain  I 
discover  trees  of  greener  hue  intermixing  with  the 
olive  and  the  gloomy  cypress.  At  this  delightful  hour 
every  instant  brings  with  tlie  first  beams  an  accession 
of  beauties.  Now  every  object  is  suddenly  changed 
from  ehadc  to  light,  from  light  to  dazzling  bright- 
ness; while  tfte  gleams  play  through  the  shades,  and 
alight  upon  the  purling  streams,  which  had  remained, 
without  them,  undetected.  I  couid  eay  it  was  one  of 
the  moit  enchanting  spots  I  ever  beheld,  were  it  not 
for  the  desolation,  and  with  that  the  unavoidable  asso- 
ciation of  misery,  immediate!}/  around  me.  Through 
the  kinilness  of  Mr,  Lutris,  the  secretary  of  the 
Nomarchy,  an  abundance  of  fruit  and  yaourt  was 
presented  for  our  breakfast.  Previous  to  our  departure 
I  paid  liim  a  visit,  and  he  informed  mc  of  the  deci- 
sion to  make  old  Sparta  the  capital  of  the  province : 
the  subdivisions,  also,  are  to  retain  ancient  names 
wherever  it  is  practicable; — Amycbe,  for  instance 
(about  an  hour  and  three  quarters  from  Mistra),  will 
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,  fee  Amycis  still,  and  lose  the  Sclavonic  nai 
Sclavokhoii.  The  Noiaarch  was  absent  among  ih«  I 
rebellious  Mainatta ;  and,  as  the  Eparch  gave  n 
encouragement  lo  visit  ihe  gulf  of  Laconia,  I  turned  ^ 
ray  steps  towards  Napoli,*  We  left  Miatra  at  six 
o'clock  p.  M.,  and  returned  to  the  little  plain  of 
Papiote,  passing  some  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  in  all 
probability  contemporary  with  the  walla  at  Sparta. 
Our  road  lay  along  the  Eurotas,  as  far  as  a  bridge^ 
which  is  crossed  at  some  risk  of  stumbling  either 
up  or  down  the  steepest  arch  one  ever  met  with. 
An  ascent  now  begins,  and  continues  for  an  hour  : 
occasional  glimpses  of  MisCra  are  obtained,  and  of 
the  villages  Bordhonia  and  Longcastra ;  the  last  view 
is  caught  St  the  distance  of  two  hours  and  three  quar- 
ters from  it.  We  then  descended  to  the  Han  at  Kra-  I 
vata,  DOW  ruined :  a  shady  tree  near  a  brook  was  our  ■ 
substitute.  This  name  of  Kravata  is  taken  from  a 
powerful  Greek  family  which  once  flourished  at  Mistra, 
but,  having  been  in<luced  to  join  the  Russian  invasion 
of  the  Mores,  the  whole  family  was  involved  in  ruin  : 
there  was,  however,  a  descendant  left  Co  take  a  part 
in  the  late  moresuceessful  revolt.  Thewhole  distance 
from  Mistra  to  the  site  of  the  KravSla  Han  we  esti- 
mated at  four  hours  and  a  quarter. 

*  It  would  have  mailc  ray  lour  in  Ihe  Morea  more  com* 
plete  to  have  gone  from  Ampheoae  lo  Meesene,  and  then  by 
Nisi  and  Kalamala  to  AtUtra  ;  and  lliiii  would  hive  required 
two  daye  more :  but,  having  9e«a  IMaalineia,   the  walls  of  J 
Messene  might  not,  perhaps,  reuompenne  (or  the  loss  of  tbS'  T 
A'mnian  mauNtuini  oD  the  side  of  l«oadsri. 
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The  path  we  now  jiunued  liet  in  the  bed  of  b 
Btreani  overshadowed  with  plane  trees :  proceeding 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  it  turns  more  westward, 
having  continually  on  each  side  a  low  barrier  of 
mountains  coverid  with  copse,  Continuin;;  for  an 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  more,  the  ravine  opens 
at  a  grove  of  ilex ;  some  tillage  appears  on  the 
banks,  and  a  glen,  with  a  hrook  dividing  itj  opens 
OD  the  left  towards  Mount  Parnoii.  In  fifteen 
minutes  more  we  quit  the  stream,  and,  by  a  few  mi- 
nutes' ascent,  arrive  at  the  church  of  Arakhova.  A 
mountain  rises  N.  E.  of  this  village,  which  is  clad 
with  vines  and  a  ])rofusion  of  fruit  trees ;  the  whole 
forms  a  hollow  bend,  like  the  "cavea"  of  a  theatre, 
and  the  vineyards  rise  one  above  another  not  unlike 
the  steps.  After  an  hour's  ascent  there  is  a  splendid 
view  of  Mount  TaygeCus  and  the  continuous  range 
of  mountains  to  the  west;  also  beyond  them  is  dialin.- 
guished  the  barrier  which  separates  Maina  from  Bar. 
dounia :  an  insulated  peak  is  the  most  distant  visible 
object  on  tlie  south.  From  tlie  same  spot  are  seen 
the  mountains  which  rise  between  the  plains  of  Tri- 
politzB  and  Sinaiio ;  a  glimpse  of  the  Nomiao  chain 
is  caught,  and  of  the  more  distant  tops  which  over- 
hang the  Alpheius;  nor  are  t)ie  summits  beyond 
Nemea  unseen,  which  were  just  receiving  the  last 
hues  of  sunset.  The  Mount  Famon  rises  immedi. 
atety  in  front  of  a  bleak  mountain.  After  proceeding 
fora  quarter  of  an  hour  further,  we  caught  the  first  vie^^ 
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of  the  Argolic  Gulf;  and  in  about  kitif  an  hour  m 
descended  to  Agios  Pelros :  the  distance  from  Spartt  J 
is  thus  estimated  at  nine  hours. 

The  large  tillage  of  St.   Peter  is  situated  on  the-^ 
pendant  liollow  of  a  mountainj  and  its  houses  are 
scattered  far  and  wide  among  tobacco  grounds,  with 
most  inconvenient  paths  to  get  from   one  place  to 
another :    one    part   of   the   village  alone   seems    to 
an  ordinary  eye  practicable.      So  well  are  the  knolls 
and   slopes    covered   with   cultivated    grounds,   that 
we  only  found  one  scanty  platform  large  enough  to 
contain  a  tent;   tliis  was  nearly  in  front  of  Mount 
Pamon ;    and   a   deeply-wooded    valley    fell   down 
on  the  right,  upon  which  the  Ught  of  a  full  moon 
was   beginning  to   take   repose.      Upon    numbering 
the  heads  of  men  and  horses,  we  found  a  Greek  of 
Tegea  missing ;   and  I  wondered  at  the  indifference 
witli  which  his  comrades  informed  me  that  he  had 
fallen  aiclt  on  the  road,  and  they  had  left  him.      " 
what  is  to  become  of  the  poor  man  ?"   I  exclaimed.  I 
"  He  will   be  taken  care   of   at   the   tirst  house  he  J 
reaches."      "  But  how  do  you  know  he  will  reach  &  I 
house  ?  "     "  He  sat  down  upon  a  stone  by  the  way- 
side, and  the  first  traveller  that  passes  by  will  take  | 
him  to  the  house  of  the  Papas."    "  But,  perhaps,  the   I 
Papas  hves  far  distant  ?  "    "  Then  he  will  find  s 
other  place  :   hosjiitality  is  sure."      Although  I  did   I 
not  doubt  the  general  exercise  of  hospitality,  yet  it'  I 
appeared,  in  this  instance,  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  J 
principle  of  inilividual  humanity;  and  I  proposed  U 
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tend  back  a  messenger  to  seek  the  lost  companton. 
Of  all  things  that  1  could  hare  proposed,  tbis  ap- 
peared to  the  Moreotes  the  most  superfluoua ;  and  I 
took  refuge  in  asldng  if  their  conduct  was  Chriiilian' 
"  Pas  de  tout,"  answered  my  own  Agostino,  without 
turning  away  his  face  from  the  blaze  over  n^ch  h< 
was  preparing  his  dish  of  rice ;  and,  whilst  1  was  endea- 
vouring to  explain  the  Chriadan  duty  of  benevolence, 
the  poor  Tegiuan  arrived.  I  ttdministcred  to  him  s 
cordial;  and,  with  a  softer  bed  than  usual,  under  the 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  an  additional  covering  over 
his  weary  limbs,  he  dreamt  of  luxury. 

Jane  QOth.  —  Tlie  rain  fell  in  torrents  for  the  first 
three  hours  of  our  march  towards  the  gulf.  We 
ascended  and  descended  by  rugged  paths,  having  the 
chain  of  Mount  Zavitza  oti  our  right,  until  we  reached 
the  maritime  pldn :  here  cultivation  gladdens  the 
eye,  and  the  live);  coast  invites  one  to  hasteti  across 
the  fields.  It  took  us  seven  hours  from  St.  PeCros  to 
reach  the  small  port  of  Astros.  A  jutting  lieadland 
conceals  this  small  village  from  the  view  of  the 
Palamidi  rock.  On  tlie  top  are  buildings  for  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  use,  considering  what  the 
habitations  are  beneath  them.  Here  we  took  leave  of 
our  faithful  guides,  who,  for  nine  days,  haS  endured, 
with  willing  minds,  more  fatigue  than  any  men  of  a 
similar  description  would  have  endured  in  France, 
Switzerland,  or  Italy,  without  an  exorbitant  reward 
and  whoever  would  traverse  the  Morea  in  comfort 
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safely  coramit  themselves  and  their  household  g 
to  Costi  of  Tripolitea  and  his  companians.  We 
aroused  from  sleep  the  man  of  brief  authority  at 
Astro,  to  give  us  a  permission  to  embark;  for  now  that 
Greece  has  obtained  a  good  government,  p&rmisswnt 
lo  move  by  water  or  by  land  are  to  be  had  in  every 
corner.  A  boat,  with  three  Psarriota,  conveyed  us  to 
NapoU  in  two  hours.  The  island  of  Spezzia  was 
almost  hid  in  the  misty  rain;  but  the  coast  of  Her- 
mionis  cleared  off,  and  the  isles  of  Psylia,  Flayta,  and 
Makronisi  sometimes  were  bright  with  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  W*e  landed  at  Napoli  at  four  o'clock  p.  u., 
having  been  nine  hours  and  a  half  in  performing  the  < 
whole  journey  from  Agios  Petros. 

June  21H.  —  Napoli,  Nauplia,  or  Anapli,  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  languages  or  persons,  originally 
took  its  name  from  Nauplios,  the  fabled  son  of  Nep. 
tune  and  Amymone,  whose  story  lies  about  the  lake 
of  Lerna.  The  fort  Jtchkali  is  founded  upon  some 
remnants  of  old  polygonal  walls  of  less  remote  anti- 
quity than  Tiryns,  hut  built  previous  to  the  Hellenic 
period;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling 
fragments,  these  walls  are  ail  that  remain  of  ancient 
NauplioB :  even  the  fountain  of  Kanathos  may  be 
considered  as  but  a  name.  The  grand  and  immove* 
able  feature  is  the  great  rock  Palamedes,  which  carries 
on  its  summit  a  formidable  fortress,  built  originally 
by  the  Venetians,  disfigured  by  the  Turks,  and  now 
restored  or  restoring  by  the  Greeks.      The  reader  of 
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the  revolution  wiJ)  often  be  called  upon  to  contero. 
plate  this  citadel  as  the  scene  of  nianjr  a  tale  of  suf- 
fering; and,  perhaps,  the  well-grounded  hopes  of  Ibe 
people  may  be  dated  frcm  the  day  that  ihe  banner  of 
the  cross  was  seen  to  wawe  over  ita  mighty  walla.  I 
went  up  towards  evening,  and  aoon  reached  the  wsUi 
wliidi  run  up  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  fortn 
■mall  parapetB  at  different  hc-ighls.  The  winged  lion 
occurs  at  every  comer,  reminding  one  of  more  than 
one  great  change  of  masters.  The  Venetian  guns, 
having  served  the  Turks,  still  remain  as  heir-looros  of 
the  fortress.  It  is  distributed  into  several  divisions, 
each  of  which  has  its  name ;  one  is  called  "the  Devil's 
Portion,"  and  the  rest  have  titles  not  less  formidable. 
In  a  part  secluded  from  the  rest  by  walla  of  rock,  I 
«aw  the  rooms  preparing  where  Colocotroni  and  bil 
nephew  were  to  be  immured ;  and,  after  visiting  the 
remoter  turrets,  1  passed  through  a  blasted  rock  and 
gained  the  highest  jioint :  here  an  extensive  view 
opens  of  the  Egean  Sea  and  the  Arcadian  Mountain!.' 
J  could  discern  the  point  of  the  island  of  Speina, 
beginning  from  which,  the  eye  wanders  over  s  wide 
expanse  of  waters:  the  plain  of  Argos  and  the  city 
of  Napoli  are  spread  cut  at  the  feet  like  a  map,  and 
the  dark  waters  of  the  bay  are  seen  at  a  perpendicular 
depth  of  SOO  feet.  The  sun  began  to  gild  the  peaks 
of  the  Morea,  and  for  a  long  distance  the  varied  pro- 
file of  those  gigantic  heights  appeared  in  the  pi 
hue  of  "  parting  day."      But,  turning  lowknlB 
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Fort  Tolone^  I  saw  dose  at  hand  the  tomh  of  Muller.« 
a  German  Philhellenist^  who  died  whilst  he  was  in 
command  of  the  fort.  A  harsh  rock  lies  heyond  his 
grave,  and  points  oat  the  way  by  which  the  Greeks 
entered  the  fort  in  1822 ;  but  there  were  only  about 
thirty  famished  Turks  to  resist  the  assault^  and  the 
wonder  is  that  they  held  out  so  long.  It  was  mocn. 
light  before  I  descended^  and  the  Palamldi  appeared 
to  grow  with  the  mysterious  shadows. 
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71)  Mrs.  W.  n.  Campbtll,  at  Geneva. 

Napali  di  Romania,  June  23.  1834. 
I  RETUiiNBD  on  Friday  last  from  an  eleven  diys' 
tour  in  the  Morea  •  and  I  never  travelled  in  a  couniry 
nhere  there  appeared  to  he  greater  personal  security- 
Out  of  the  eleven  nights  we  nere  out,  we  only  sl«p( 
three  of  them  in  houses ;  and  wherever  we  choee  to 
pitch  our  lent,  we  received  civility  from  the  villagers, 
and  in  no  instance  rudeness.  We  found  the  rustic 
population  generally  industrious,  and  so  far  given  lo 
hospitality  that  their  milky  stores  were  placed  at  our 
disposal,  and  no  reflectione  made  upon  our  generosity. 
We  were  respectfully  greeted  hy  the  way  ;  and  when 
recognised  as  English  travellers,  it  seemed  to  inspire 
an  additional  d^ree  of  consideration.  Our  cavalcade 
consisted  of  ten  Iiorses,  four  of  which  were  dedi- 
cated to  lifeless  luggage.  Over  one  were  slung  four 
mattresses ;  apon  a  second,  a  tent ;  a  third  carried  a 
couple  of  panniers,  which  contained  our  "  viatica ;" 
and  the  fourth  those  changes  of  raiment  which  con- 
stitute the  genuine  "  impedimenta."  The  proces- 
headed  hy  our  Suliote  sergeant;  who,  with 
itinually  out-stretched  arm,  over-ruled  the 
loquacity  of  our  mtdeteers.    In  the  rear  sat  Agostino 
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of  Zante,  in  the  form  of  a  Z  emerging  from  an 
ocean  of  canisters,  basket- flasks,  and  kitchen  uten- 
sils. Our  average  speed  was  three  miles  an  hour. 
We  rose  with  the  sun,  reposed  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  and  closed  our  fatigues  with  the  evenii^ 
twilight.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  the 
Morea  wants  two  essential  comforts  for  travellers, 
viz.  roads  and  inns.  A  rough  stony  path  is  generally 
the  aubstitute  for  the  former,  and  we  found  no  inn 
at  all  equal  to  our  wandering  shed.  I  can  give  you 
no  description  of  Arcadia  in  a  single  letter,  nor  even 
venture  to  introduce  you  among  the  shadows  of  those 
cities  which  once  flourished  in  the  Peloponnesus  ; 
much  less  ought  I  to  attempt  to  embody  thoughts 
which  appear  little  better  than  rhapsody  out  of  the 
elements  in  which  they  nere  formed;  but,  if  1  am 
no  Sybil  to  introduce  you  to  the  shades  of  Greek 
heroes,  1  may  at  least  show  you  the  Uving  ones  — 
that  is,  give  you  some  account  of  the  present  statB 
of  things  at  Napoli. 

King  Otho  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Argos 
for  the  summer  months,  but  he  generally  rides 
across  the  plain  to  Napoli  in  an  evening.  Since 
the  division  in  the  Hegency,  he  has  been  deprived 
of  one  of  his  greatest  social  comforts,  which  was 
that  of  spending  Ilia  evenings  in  the  society  uf 
the  Countess  of  Armansberg  and  her  amiable 
d&ughlers.  On  my  first  arrival  at  Napoli,  1  found 
the  Prince  Mavrocordalo  holding  the  office  of  secre*..] 
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tary  of  state  for  foreign  aSUra.  Greece  owes  more 
to  this  celebrated  Fanariole,  for  her  itidependence, 
than  to  any  single  Greek  now  alive.  His  patriotism 
was  exliibited,  when  he  yielded  to  faction  for  the 
Hahe  of  preventing  iniemal  dissension,  in  1S24. 
Some  may  Bay  this  was  hia  sabtle  policy,  but  saA 
policy  becomes  in  fact  patriotism ;  and  his  nofale 
defence  of  Mesaalongbi  will  never  be  forgotten  but 
with  the  revolution  itself.  Since  the  condemnatioD 
of  Coloeotroni,  the  Prince  has  left  the  administration, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Jaltovi  Rizzo,  who  has  been 
called  from  the  Nomarchy  of  the  Cyclades.  Cotetti 
still  remains  in  the  government,  more  free  to  kI. 
The  Prince  is  charged  with  the  embassy  to  the  courU 
of  Munich  and  Berlin.  General  Church  has  been 
apiiointed  ambassador  to  ihe  Autocrat  of  Russia,  but 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  has  not  yet  signified 
its  approbation  of  so  liberal  an  appointment.  The 
General  waits  standing  with  one  foot  in  the  stirrnp, 
but  it  seems  to  be  the  common  opinion  that  he  will 
never  bestride  that  steed  of  diplomacy.  The  object 
of  the  Regency  is  to  frame  the  institutions  of  Givece 
so  as  to  put  tliem  all  into  the  hands  of  the  Kin;: 
in  June,  1835,  in  a  complete  state.  Hence  they 
divide  Greece  into  Nomarcliiea ;  they  shape  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment ;  they  form  coiiea  of  Ia«>, 
and  arrange  the  administration  of  Justice.  The 
skeletons  of  inatitutiona  are  running  a  race  with 
Juue,  1835,  whilit  the  Greeks  wonder  ai  the  skele- 
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tons.  How  much  better,  as  fur  as  a  etritnger  maj 
see,  to  have  made  a  few  roads  of  communication,  i 
chat  the  pruduce  of  the  land  might  have  acquired  | 
some  value  ;^ — -how  much  better  to  have  built  a  , 
bridge,  than  to  have  drawn  an  Eparchy  upon  parcb-  ' 
meat.  But  we  shall  see  :  perhaps  I  am  taliiiig  loo 
hasty  a  view  ;  besides,  I  never  could  penetrate  into 

Yesterday  being  Sunday,  I  had  the  great  plea- 
snre  of  performing  divine  service  on  boanl  the 
Madagascar  ;  and  it  was  a  delight  (to  me  a  novel 
one),  as  well  as  an  edification,  to  witness  ao  devout 
an  assembly  of  British  seamen  performing  on  their 
own  element  the  first  duty  of  the  Christian  Sabbadi, 
1  preached  from  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
chap.  iv.  verses  10.  and  ]  1.,  and  I  do  not  remera. 
ber  to  have  ever  been  listened  to  by  a  more  attentive 
audience.  The  King  of  Greece  and  the  R^eney 
were  first  conveyed  in  the  Madagascar  to  the  new 
kingdom  ;  and  the  high  respect  which  those  author- 
ities then  conceived  for  the  British  navy,  in  witness- 
ing so  perfect  a  specimen  of  its  discipline,  has  been 
constandy  promoted  and  more  widely  diffused  in 
Greece  by  the  presence  and  deportment  of  Captain 
Lyon.  The  battle  of  Navarino  must,  indeed,  have 
given  the  Greeks  a  high  notion  of  the  naval  power 
of  Great  Britain.  They,  of  course,  only  judge  of 
that  aifair  by  its  immediate  reaulla ;  others,  consider- 
ing it  to  have  cut  off  the  right  arm  of  Turkey,  look 
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|a  its  more  remote  con  sequences.  I  confeie,  now 
that  I  have  leen  what  Greece  ia,  and  consider  what 
it  wsB,  I  prefer  viewing  (he  "  untownTd  event "  in 
its  immediate  results ;  and  most  of  al],  because  it 
hae  opened  "  an  effectual  door"  for  the  propagalion 
of  Christian  knowledge  in  the  East.  Still  ]  liaak, 
as  an  act  of  national  policy,  it  was  rightly  deno- 
tniuated  in  the  Cabinet  by  a  word  which  openeii 
all  the  dictionaries  in  Europe,  as  you  will  percdve 
by  reviewing  the  steps  which  led  to  it.  You  may, 
therefore,  at  yoor  leisure,  penise  the  enclosed  paper, 
upon  which,  as  I  am  juat  upon  the  point  of  setting 
out  for  Epidaurus,  I  can  offer  no  comments. 

4ffiiir  of  Navarino,  —  In  consequence  of  the 
treaty  of  the  fith  of  July,  1827,  Colonel  Caradoc 
was  despatched  to  Aleitandria  to  endeavour  to  atop 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  from  sending  out  reinforce. 
ments  to  his  son.  He  arrived  too  late :  ninety.two 
sail  were  already  at  sea.  On  the  17th  of  July, 
AdniiwlB  Codringtiin  and  De  Rigny  held  a  confer- 
ence at  Napoli,  on  board  the  Asia,  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  then  Hellenic  government,  Glarakis  ;  Zairaia, 
the  President ;  and  Mavrocordalo.  The  Greeks  were 
invited,  but  not  officially,  to  observe  a  truce.  The 
executive  government  did  not  reply  in  any  poaitive 
terms.  On  the  2d  of  September,  the  clause  of  the 
treaty  enforcing  an  armistice  was  presented  in  due 
form,  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  their  adhesion; 
nevertheless,  we  £nd  them  carrying  on  hoatilities 
throughout  September,  as  they  had  done  throughout 
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the  mondi  previoua ;  for  on  the  1  Oih  of  August, 
on  the  8lh  of  September,  they  gained  Home  slight 
advBDtagea  on  the  west  side  of  the  Morea  ;  and  on 
the  50lh  of  September,  an  important  affair  Cook 
f>Uae  near  Seal*  di  SaJona.  On  the  I9th  of  Sep- 
tember, Admiral  Codrington  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Ottoman  commander  of  the  fleet,  stating,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  arCide  of  the  treaty,  hostililies 
could  not  be  allowed  to  proceed  ;  and  on  the  S2d, 
a  similar  letter  was  sent,  in  which  the  French  ad. 
tniral  joined,  formally  announcing  their  intention  of 
enforcing  a  suspension  of  arms.  On  the  25th, 
Ibrahim  Pacha  declared  that  he  could  not  recei»e 
such  an  injunction,  which  would  he  in  opposition  to 
-his  ortlera  from  the  Porte,  but  he  would  communi- 
cate to  the  I'orle  and  to  the  Viceroy  the  altered  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  pTomising  in  the  mean  time  that  his 
fleet  should  not  go  out.  The  proceedings  of  Lord 
Cochrane  hail,  in  like  manner,  been  stoppect  off 
Patras  on  the  10th  of  September.  Now,  as  the 
Porte  had  not  yet  consented  to  the  truce,  neither 
were  the  Greeks  bound  to  observe  it  as  a  compact : 
but  when  Ibrahim  I'acha,  the  executive  power  of 
the  Turks,  had  promiacU  to  cease  from  hostilities 
until  an  answer  could  be  had  from  his  government, 
the  Greek  captain  should,  pro  tempore,  have  ceased 
£rom  hostilities ;  for  the  Pacha's  promise  necessarily 
jocluded  this  comlition, — providing  tile  enemy  do  not 
provoke.     Now,  on  tiie  30th  of  September,  Captain  -m 
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MaMJnga  ilestrojrs  the  Ottoman  flotilla  in  half  an  | 
hour,  near  Scala  di  Salons,  and  had,  along  with  Cap- 
tain Thomvi,  entered  ilis  Gulf  of  Corinth  for  that  1 
purpose  on  the  21st  and  S2d;  the  latter  being  the  ' 
very  day  on  wliich  the  joint  letter  was  adilressed  I« 
Ibrahim  enforcing  an  armistice.  The  Pacha,  hear. 
Ing  of  the  affair  near  Scats  di  Salona,  ordered  the 
fleet  to  weigh.  Admiral  Codrington  drives  back  the 
first  division  of  the  fleet  on  the  3d  of  October,  and 
on  the  3d  he  did  the  same  to  the  second  division. 
On  the  4th  he  fired  among  the  Turkish  vessels,  and 
prevented  them  from  victualling  at  Patras  ;  and, 
finally,  Ibrahim  with  his  whole  fleet  was  forced 
again  into  Navarino.  On  the  7th  of  October,  ihe 
English  admiral  boarded  two  Austrian  transports 
and  a  Turkish  brig  near  Vassiladi,  and  sent  them  lo 
the  Ottoman  fleet.  On  the  tSth,  the  three  allied 
squadrons  stood  united  before  Navarino ;  and  on 
the  20th  they  cleared  for  action.  On  the  30th  of 
August,  the  Reis  Effbndi  answered  to  the  repeated 
<lemandB  of  the  ambasBftdors  of  the  allied  powers, 
that  the  Sublime  Porte  would  not  accept  any  pro- 
position concerning  the  Greeks,  but  would  persist  in 
o  the  day  of  judgment.  A 
second  declarstion.whieh  had  been  framed  in  London, 
was  then  delivered  next  day,  but  with  as  little  suc- 
cess. Still  the  ambassadors  continued  to  reside  at 
Constantinople,  professing  peace  and  good  will  to 
the  "  faithful  ally ; "  and  in  the  midst  of  these  pMJH 


ieeeious,  (be  news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Navarino. 
"  The  conduct  of  the  allies,"  said  the  Reis  Effendi, 
"  IB  like  breaking  a  man's  head  in  the  midst  of 
pacific  professions."  However  the  message  o(  Ibra- 
him Pacha  might  have  affected  the  councils  of  the 
Divan,  diplomatic  relations  were  not  suspetided  as 
long  as  the  ambassadors  remained  at  Constantinople. 
On  the  8th  of  December  ihey  departed  :  then,  and 
then  alone,  would  hostilities  at  Navarino  have  been 
justifiable.  If  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  the  interval,  al- 
lowed hostilities  to  continue  in  the  Morea,  what  were 
the  Greeks,  under  Colonel  Pabvier,  doing  at  Chios  f 
Nor  could  the  I'acha  be  accused  of  a  breach  of  faith 
in  sending  out  his  fieet  after  receiving  the  news  from 
Salona.  About  6000  Turks  were  killed  in  this  en- 
gagement ;  and  out  of  130  vessels  of  all  descriptions, 
about  twenty  or  thirty  Binall  corvettes  remuned 
afloat. 
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■  left  Nauplia  on  the  23d  of  June,  and 
passed  ihe  Pacha's  garden  at  reveo  a.  u.  A  wide 
road  runs  east  over  a  naked  plain,  with  a  few  iaau- 
lated  rocks,  like  that  of  Tyrinthus,  rtdng  out  of  it 
Nothing  can  be  less  captivating;  than  the  first  five 
hours  of  road  to  Lykourio  :  arid  mountains  on  hoth 
sides  the  path  form  a  space  tvhich  can  neither  be 
called  valley  nor  glen  ;  but  the  general  features  are 
those  of  a  wild  Scotch  muor,  save  the  joyous  plants, 
and  an  occasional  tree  of  a  species  which  reminds 
the  traveller  of  the  East.  On  the  heights  are  some- 
titnes  seen  remains  of  fortressea  of  Hellenic  coii- 
Htruction,  surmounted  and  repaired  by  Venetians  or 
Turks.  Slight  vestiges  of  many  habitationa  occur, 
but  scarcely  any  signs  of  cultivation,  until  tli£ 
oeighbourhood  of  Lykourio  is  approached. 
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■uppoBcd  to  be  the  ancient  Leasa,  but,  like  most  oi 
the  towns  of  Greece,  it  wears  ihe  marks  of  re?olu-. 
tionary  waste,  and  deserves  no  other  appellation  at 
present  than  a  village  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill. 
There  are  vestiges  of  antiquity  near  and  about  a 
Well,  and  a  church  of  A.  lanni  stands  near  them. 
There  was  also  a  town  called  Midea,  which  pro- 
bably stood  on  some  one  of  those  above-mentioned 
tills,  when?  there  are  remains  of  citadels. 

The  Mount  Arachne  now  occupies  the  attention, 
«Dd  we  struck  off  from  the  direct  road  to  Epidauraa 
in  order  to  visit  lero,  the  region  of  jEsculapius.  In 
viewing  the  monuments  of  heathen  antiquity,  we  are 
beldom  led  to  contemplate  an  institution  which  sa- 
vours of  humanity  or  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  our  nature.  Every  temple  tells  some  tale  of 
horrid  superstition,  although  connected  with  an  ele- 
gant mythology  :  every  sacred  grove  but  too  obviously 
perpetuates  the  memory  of  bloody  sacrifices,  which 
were  not  always  innocent ;  and  even  the  places  of 
public  amusement  recal  to  our  minds  the  degrad- 
ation, rather  than  the  recreation,  of  the  people: 
if  these  things  be  not  so  now,  it  ia  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  more  or  less  remote.  This 
nlley,  however,  taken  in  its  most  favourable  light, 
'iB^:eflis  a  train  of  reflection  which  is  calculated  to 
.afford  some  relief  to  the  moral  sentiment ;  and,  for- 
tunately for  that  object,  it  stands  connected  xilli  the 
Btme  of  the  virtuous  Antoninus  Pius.     The  con- 
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secrated  gruve  of  ^sculapiiu,  the  baths,  the  bea 
fountain,  all  show  [bat  tliis  valley  was  dedicated  to 
the  relief  of  the  sick  and  diseased.  The  priest  of  an 
inveterate  superstition  nould  "  suck  thereout  no  small 
advantage ; "  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  roust  be  allowed 
that  the  suffering  portion  of  the  community  found 
in  this  institution  some  relief  and  consolation.  The 
Romans  adopted,  from  this  very  place,  a  similar  esta- 
hlishment  at  Rome.  Their  temple  to  ^sculapiui 
was  built  on  the  Island  of  the  Tyber,  and  a  monu- 
ment of  the  serpent  which  followed  the  ship  from 
Epidaurus  still  exists  '  to  commemorate  the  "  lying 
wonder." 

The  valley  of  lero  (Itfiov)  is  enclosed  on  the  N.  W. 
by  the  Mount  Arachne,  anciently  Arachnaiun,  and  on 
the  E.  by  some  dome-shaped  eminences,  supposed  lobe 
the  ancient  Tiltliion,  which  means  a  teat.  The  outlet 
is  towards  the  west,  where  the  ground  gradually  fmlls 
away,  admitting  an  ingress  from  the  side  of  Lykourio 
and  the  upper  road  from  Napoli,  which  1  ought  rather 
to  have  taken.  The  outlines  of  those  tnountains  we 
soft,  though  the  whole  be  sterile.  The  valley  itaelf 
is  not  remarkable  for  ita  fertility,  more  especially  as 
it  is  strewed  with  masses  of  stone  and  plalforauB  of 
^M  ancient  buildings.  The  most  remarkable  object  of 
^H    antiquity  in  this  "  sacred  grove"  (ii|ov  dhrtq,  as  the 

^H        *  I  muBt  here  lake  ]en 
^H    Aatiqailiee  of  Rome,''  vd 
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'  was  called,)  is  the  theatre  cut  out  of  the  b 
of  a  hill ;  and  the  seats  are,  for  the  most  part,  remaia* 
ing.  That  peculiarity,  which  has  been  so  often  olt> 
served  by  others  in  the  cottstructiDQ  of  those  seata, 
would  certainly  afford  a  better  accommodation  than 
there  was  in  any  other  theatre ;  and  hence  we  may 
infer  that  the  invalids  were  taken  especial  care  of 
even  in  their  amusements.  The  steps  at  the  top  are 
formed  into  arched  projections  ;  and  there  is  also  a 
space  cut  out  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  wood  or 
some  other  such  material,  but  no  specimen  of  this 
remains :  some  vestiges  may,  perhaps,  at  length  be 
found  under  the  copse  which  has  been  allowed  nearly 
to  swallow  up  this  curious  "  Cavea."  From  the 
highest  seats  there  is  an  advantageous  view  of  the 
whole  valley.  *  The  sacred  enclosure,  or  (iA4re<,  is  still 
suHicieDtly  defined  by  a  hne  of  confused  walla  nearly 
even  with  the  ground ;  within  this  is  the  great  plat- 
form of  what  is  thought  to  be  the  Temple  of  Micn- 
lapiuB.  There  are  also  some  remains  of  baths  and 
cisterns  of  Roman  construction,  besides  other  plat- 
forms of  lesser  temples,  or  ^diculffi.  1  observed, 
bejond  t!ie  limits  of  the  enclosure,  a  long  platform, 
narrow,  and  which  might  answer  for  a  portico :  near 
i,t  is  another  more  suited  for  a  temple.  Pausania* 
r  numerates  a  Stoa,  or  portico,  and  a  temple  of  Venus 
1i  md  Themis  apparently  near  to  it ;   but  without  in- 
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scriptions  or  tome  other  positive  indleatlona  tplbMUB 
tell  tlie'  names  of  these  faint  relics  ?  Iri  leATiKg  the 
"  AIbos,"  we  come  tipon  a  square  spot  covered  «4lK 
large  thick  slabs,  on  one  of  which  a  Russian  mkrinAt' 
has  engraven  his  memorial.  The  »pot  is  shaded  by  two 
or  three  trees,  and  1  took  it  for  an  indication  of  ibe 
"healing  fountain."  It  is  singular  that  we  sbonM 
meet  with  same  sloughB  of  serpents  here ;  but,  per- 
haps, if  Been  any  where  else  than  in  the  grove  of 
£sculapius,  they  would  not  have  attracted  notice. 

Towards  evening,  we  took  our  leave  of  ifac  god  of 
medicine,  and,  pursuing  a  scarcely  visible  path, 
descended  into  a  deep  wooded  glen  which  conducted 
us  into  dte  conlined  bed  of  a  torrent.  After  about 
half  an  hour,  this  joins  the  main  road  to  Epidiurua, 
now  Pidavro ;  the  path  then  winds  on  the  aide  of  a 
mountain,  having  a  torrent  (which  was  then  dtied 
up)  on  the  right ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  romantic 
defile  are  fine  groves  of  arbutus  and  myrtle;  and, 
amidst  soft  and  beautiful  scenery,  the  distonctf  is 
beguiled  until  the  traveller  gains  the  first  view  of 
^gina  and  the  promontory  of  Methana.  ^Velcome, 
dark  blue  Egean  !  But  the  exclamation  is  ehort ;  for 
it  soon  disappears  again,  and  afibrds  only  occasional 
gUmpsea,  until,  at  length,  the  hill  is  reached  which 
overlooks  the  maritime  valley  of  Pidavro,  Tht 
scenery  of  the  latter  part  of  this  day's  journey  i 
compenses  the  barrenness  of  the  former ;  but  to  o 
fined  is  the  view  where  Epidauius  stood, 
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pifKents  DDthing  striking  or  aplendid :  vineyards  and 
corn-fields  form  the  principal  features  of  its  cul* 
citation.  The  whole  journey  from  Napoli,  including 
the  time  neceasarj  for  seeing  lero,  may  be  estimated 
at  Dine  hours.  The  Tillage  of  Pidavra,  somewhat 
resuscitated  since  the  recent  devastations,  stands 
within  a  theatre  of  hills,  with  a  threshing  area  in 
front  of  it ;  it  contains  no  vestiges  of  antiquity,  ex- 
cept a  piece  of  a  column,  and  a  fine  fragment  of  the 
statue  of  a  lion  in  marble.  These  stand  upon  ihe 
beach,  where  I  bade  farewell  to  Epidaurus  at  sunset ; 
and  now  we  sail  the  ^geaii. 

June  24.  —  I  awoke  on  deck  in  time  to  see  the 
first  blushes  of  light  identify  old  limner's  matchlem 
description  of  Aurora.  Her  fingers  in  this  pure  re- 
gion are,  indeed,  rosy,  and  the  gates  of  light  are 
unbarred  as  with  the  delicate  touch  of  some  celestial 
hand!  The  aafiron-coloured  waters,  over  which  the 
bark  scarcely  moved,  attracted  my  half-dosed  eyes; 
and,  for  a  while,  it  appeared  as  if  1  had  fallen  into 
some  other  planet,  "  a  brighter  r^on  far  than  earth.'' 
Stretching  far  away  was  the  coast  of  Eleusis,  where 
Megara  "  lay  before  ine :  "  the  Isle  of  Salaniis  and  old 
^gina  were  near  at  hand,  but  the  projecting  moun- 
tains of  Trcczenia  concealed  Hydra  and  Spezua.  In- 
numerable little  isles  are  sprinkled  over  the  deep.  We 
landed  at  the  town  of  ^gtna,  now  called  £ghlna,  at 
«igbt  o'clock,  having  been  all  night  long  in  a  perfect 
feiim, 

i  modern  building  first  attracts  th« 
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iittcntienin  approaching  Eghioa;  snd  af its  iron (kriii§ 
what  this  cui  muiui  in  ui  isluid,  you-  iliscv^o'  U  km 
intendeil  Tor  a  college,  and  was  bulk  under  tbe.paOian- 
age  of  ihe  President  of  Greece:  at  pre«^l  it.js  a 
barrack  and  a  niuEeuni.  It  serves  aa  s  d^cwitOry  for 
all  olyectii  of  antiquity  that  are  now  discaTrredtot 
tnay  hare  been  preserved,  in  different  pacts  of  titeect 
and  her  islands.  Two  courts  are  eet  rouitd  witb 
amall  dedicatory  altars,  inscribed  atones,  fragments 
of  Bculptuie,  mutilaled  Gtatuee,  &e.  Th«  aliais  wt 
chiefly  from  Delos;  aeveral  found  at  Salamisand 
Megara  ;  others  from  Sparta.  The  dedicatory  inscrip- 
tiona  generally  end  with  xgV<'''>X'"f'''  *"^  ^^^  figures 
are,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  sitting  posture,  very  muob 
resembling  one  another.  But,  in  giving  a  ilescrip- 
tion  of  such  things,  there  is  no  medium  between  a 
few  words  and  a  volume.  In  a  room  are  coUecieil 
many  small  vases  and  "paterfe  ;"  one  or  two  of  the 
peculiar  form  called  7fv+.  They  have  bedecked  the 
walls  with  some  grotesque  paintings,  and  introduced 
some  Chinese  wooden  figures  to  represent  the  valour 
of  no  leas  a  man  than  Marco  Bozzari.  Theae  things 
(1  mean  the  antiquities)  are  all  destined  to  form  pail 
of  a  national  museum,  which,  at  some  time,  may  be 
established  at  Athens,  ^^na  became,  like  Salamisi 
a  place  of  refuge  for  many  of  the  exiled  Gre^Ju^  Ji 
was  always  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Mgevi  lalea; 
owing,  first,  to  its  commerce,  and  next,  to  the  fer* 
tility  of  its  valleys  i  for,  although  it  presents  itself  as 


•  roch  to  tbe  Athenitn,  that  rock  shelters  the  fiuitfnl  ] 
plains  nhieh  )t«  inbabitsnti  enjoy.  Some  vcHtigei 
of  th«  old  cil^  to  th«  ewt  of  the  present  (own  may 
yet  be  recogniied ;  and  also  Home  traces  of  [lie  ancietit 
(^i[y  of  JEiione  (at  I  was  Uld),  on  a  mountain  called 
Oros.  These  I  had  no  opportunity  of  verifying,  and 
was  even  obiigod  to  content  myself  with  spying  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius  at  a  distance.  * 
I  landed  for  a  moment  beneath  the  ruinx,  snd  at- 
tempted the  ascent ;  but  I  was  more  in  a  state  to  visit 
the  Temple  of  J^sfulapius.  We  thrust  out  from  the 
rocky  shore  about  an  hour  before  aunset,  and,  sailing 
towanis  the  Pirgeus,  traced  the  path  of  Sulpicius. 
How  nearly  the  same  refiectiona  would  naturally 
occur  to  a  modern  traveller  '.  And  what  wonder  ?  — 
for,  in  many  things,  the  hiunan  mind  is  in  all  ag«s 
susceptible  of  (he  same  impreeaiona.  But  that  the 
same  places  which  now  invite  our  sympathy  for  their 
itownfall  should,  eighteen  centuries  a^o,  have  awak- 
t>neil  a  similar  feeling  on  the  same  grounds,  appears 
to  fill  up  tlie  interval  of  time,  and  show  us  ttie  Ro- 
man, gliding  past,  approach,  as  I  do  now,  the  rock 
of  Salamia  !     We  entered  the  Pirsus  by  moonlight. 

*  Dalwell's  descripiioa  or  the  temple  will  abuQilanllj 
supply  mj  defects  i  he  has  not  only  written  alioul  it,  but 
einniiiied  il  carefully.     TraveU,  vol.  i.  p.  566. 
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SoMET  timie  has  noir  dttpMd  sinoe  wte  #W4J'mttiit^f# 
walk  together  over  the  ruins  of  the  Oaiiiibl^'M4yW 
excursions  on  the  Via  Appia.  And  if '  inar  W  ^atlprt 
often  eicpressed  hy  one  or  hoth^  that  ire  iiiiglli^alfiftfee 
day  track  the  route  of  the  Panaihen«ie  pt^fottiSki', 
and  ascend  the  Acropolis  of  Minerra.  It%iiif%ci& 
my  lot  to  realise  the  classic  vision  widioat  yoil  ;^'M1 
the  only  recompenoe  I  can  make  to  you  is^  to  send 
you  an  olive  branch  from  the  Attic  plain  in  tht 
shape  of  a  letter  and  a  diary.  I  landed  mt  th^  Phrwu 
a  little  after  daybreak  on  the  25th^  and  felt  no  disi 
position  to  awake  the  solemn  silence  whieli  per¥idiM 
the  shore.  A  very  practicable  road  (notJiMioin- 
mon  thing  in  Greece)  leads  through  an  oliVe  gt&^'ia 
the  city/  which  cannot  be  said  to  have  dther  kfcMM 
or  entrance  in  one  place  more  ihan  andt&eir.  -tl^ie 
most  conspicuous  object  seen  over  all  the  pfauii  is  tiie 
Mount  Anchesmus ;  next^  the  Acropolis^  wliichia  so 
familiar  to  every  one's  eyes,  from  drawiiig;a^  thil  it 
cannot  be  mist^fon.     The  ofher  object  whi6h-«l*oiMe 


•rrcats  the  eye  is  the  Temple  of  TheseuE.  The  waili 
which  encircled  the  Athens  of  the  Turks  are  now  bo 
nearly  levelled  with  the  ground,  that  the  city  at  pre- 
sent cannot  be  said  to  have  any  aasigned  space  ;  and  it 
would,  1  conceive,  be  difficult  for  former  travellers 
now  \o  recognise,  upon  the  spot,  their  own  deacrip- 
lions  of  what  Athens  waa ;  but  it  is  fortunate  for  the 
allti4UBry,  that  all  the  space  between  the  Acropolis 
and  the  Ilissus  has  been  kept  clear  from  buildings  ; 
and,  perhaps,  we  are  indebted  \o  a  Turkish  cemetery 
for  the  veneration  which  has  been  shown  to  the  Areu- 
(laguj  and  the  Pnyx  by  those  who  knew  not  why 
they  should  respect  them.  It  is  in  the  unpeopled 
valley,  which  lies  beneath  the  Hillof  Museium,  where 
the  genius  of  ancient  Athens  meets  the  stranger,  and 
where  he  may  yet  wander  undisturbed  among 


The  desolation  caUEied  by  the  siege  of  IR2T  ia  yet, 
fur  ibe  mobt  part,  unrepaired ;  whole  streets  lie 
prostrate  in  (he  dust,  and  beaten  patl)e  are  made  over 
the  heaps  of  rubbish  which  point  out  the  i;iie  of  & 
I'urkish  badi,  or  the  Serai  of  an  Aga ;  but,  at  a 
diUance  from  the  ruined  habitations,  and  on  the 
higher  ground  nearest  the  Acropolif,  which  is  detu 
tincJ,  1  conceive,  to  become  the  most  eligible  part 
uf  Athena,  you  see  large  houses,  reared  here  and 
ihere^  iudicatiDg  the  return  of  wealth  and  peace,  if 
>t»t  of  authority.  The  most  conspicuous  of  those  edi< 
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flues  IB  the  Russian  Consulate: 'i  &M:)iaases  in  con. 
tinuAtion,  ivhioh  maj  be  called  a  stxeet>  have  ansen 
ill  a  boat  rile  centre  of  OiU  Athesa  ;  but,  owing  Ita  du 
iBcleoistM*  of  ihe  govemnient  reapeotiing  the  plan  oh 
u^hlch  Che  new  city  is  to  be  built,  tise  pedpJc  an 
afVliil  t«  go  OBJ  and  thus  Ipmporary  habitatinun  oiih 
are  built,  while  chose  who  resolve  to  btiiliL  laart 
solidly  retire  to  a  distance,  where  they  think  tin- 
new  plan,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  not  aSecc  (hen. 
Thus  is  Alliens  scattered,  eitlier  among  its  own  ruiiu. 
or  over  the  plain  places ;  and  no  one  can  judge  of  its 
future  arrangement.  Bat  what  can  ba  compaied  to 
a  disin teres teil  zeal,  and  to  the  labour  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  Christian  faith  and  spirit?  In  die 
midst  of  these  unformed  streets,  the  missioDinei 
from  America  have  built  a  Ecliool  house,  and  «d> 
lected  within  its  wails  several  hundred  Gri^k  ekilr 
dren.  They  have  established  a  printing  press,  wbidi 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  soripturj  kn»w» 
ledge,  and  forwarding  general  education  ;  ami  jti 
doubtIe*s,  wotdd  have  sounded  strange  in  iheearviOf 
the  Academicians,  if  they  could  have  been  told'  tliU 
men  w6uld  come  from  a  world  to  them  unknonni 
and  be  the  tirst  to  print  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  ift  )A 
own  ItmKua^,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  Biu,iif 
we  stick  to  antiquities,  I  must  cease  to  piume  Autb 
novel  rrfec dons.  ^  .,,1. 

Oa  the  intiqtiitiea  of  Greece  in  geaeral,  Bi)d,.citf 
Athena  in  parlicitlai,  mvab,  as  foa  know,  hu.beeB 
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trricten  )  so  iWt  he  woulil  be  a  bold  man  who 
iHiotilil  atletnpt  to  do  anj  ihing  more  than  ennnicv* 
ate  the  objects  which  remain.  Our  sntiquaiiaii 
knowledge  of  Oretk  topography  and  Biiliquitiea  if 
c;eneTally  EuppoEed  to  be)i^n  with  Spon  and  Wheeler; 
but  there  were  eeveral  ItaJiau  writers  wlio  llirew 
li^ht  on  the  subject  before  them.  Bordoni,  I  think, 
was  ihe  iirat :  he  printed  hi&  ohservaliona  at  Venice 
in  ISSi.  GerbeleliOj  whose  work  you  will  finci  iu 
Uronaviui'  Tlieaaurua,  as  well  im  those  of  Lauren- 
Iwrgio  and  Lazin,  laid  the  foundation  for  future 
researches ;  and,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
L-entury,  we  have  Du  Loir,  La  Boulaye,  and  some 
other  French  writers,  following  up  the  subject. 
Spon  Mild  Mlieeler  then  came  in,  and  awal^ened  a 
new  interest  for  the  classical  soil.  Palmerio  pub; 
lished  a  detcription  of  ancient  Greece  in  l678  ;  and 
Toumefort'e  adinirable  work,  "  Kelation  U'un  Voy- 
age," &c.,  appeared  in  171S.  Le  Boy  chiefly  con- 
lliiod  himself  to  the  descriptive  ;  and  we  then  talie 
our  Mind  a^in  upon  Chandler's  Travels  and  Ionian 
Antiquities,  publislied  in  nt)9.  D'Anvillc  must  be 
considered  as  a  geographer,  but  one  in  which  every 
Btlf^i^  reailCT  is  interested,  beCHuee  he  is  Gibhon'jl 
HUiddJ  Stuart  published  hU  celebrated  Antiquities 
of  Athena,  n(i2  ;  repnblisheil,  1  believe,  in  1817,  by 
the  Society  of  the  Dilettanti.  If  to  these  be  added 
Oaiellan-  ami  Choi«eul,  who  travelled  in  1760,  the 
fiH'tvUl  beeoinplete  up  to  (be  precent  Miitary.    The 
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campaign  is  re-opened  bf  fSbt  W^Qiani  QM,  wlnve 
Itineraries  are  nefer  found  to  err^  ex«apt  wkan 
changes  haye  takm  place  since  he  tnifdled*  He  was 
foUowed  by  Dodfj^  qi^J^^^if^  whow  leuniaK 
and  industry  are  b^rond  aU  pnlie.  We  hftTe,  men- 
over,  Monneajf!/fa/c^pf^^  bt  CMee, 
1820,  of  whom  Lord  Bynm  sayty  diat  **  1m  is  thMjs 
out."  8ir  John  Holdumse  merits  well  m  nidM  in 
this  antiquarian  library  ;  and  theii  ^  9jV0fn  may  be 
brought  to  sOQiMl  &%':iswQmi^,^^^^  both 
Greece  and  her  iUnstratora.  After  sadi  a  fnimWabii 
array  of  authors,  you  will  hardly  expect  me  to  4e 
to  Athens  what  I  did  lo  Rome  ;  and  yet  tjicmo  w«iid 
have  been  a  place.  If  xnk  intthor,  tfilM*rinl!iMiyHit 
curate,  and  more  indeflitigablff  in  iMearA/^ttWUJr* 
of  his  predecessors,  had  not  ^^ettMiuA^^tSl^^^Sim. 
His  work  on  Athens  is  ihdispensabte ;'  ittia'^tti'  ttii- 
veller  of  observation  will  6ver  return  IMftii^ah^'Htit 
without  adding  his  testimony  to  did'^itdihi^'^ 
learning  of  Colonel  Leake.  I  shatt  iiMlt  VNi'^ik 
opportunity  of  sending  yon  iby  diai^«t' AWMi, 
which  win  let  you  see  the  order  in  irmHk  rW^We 
antiquities,  and  perhaps  induce  yoiif  lo' %llUii^''-tiy 
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The  order  in  nhich  I  saw  the  antli^uities  of  AtlieM  ^ 
is  as  follows.    The  evening  of  the  day  of  my  arr 
Wednesday,   June   25,   I  ascended    the  Acropolis : 
the  general  featurce  of  that   celebrated  nick  are  so 
familiar  to  the  civilised  world,  that  it  would  be  super- 
lluoiu   to    attempt    to    detcribe   it.      The    Turkish 
fprlCEsa,  with  tile  innumerable  fragments  of  antiquity 
around  it,  and  the  Greek  buildings,  which  time,  and 
even  the  Turks,  have  spared,  \'it.  the  Propylcca,  the  J 
Parthenon,  and  the  Erectheiup,  are  known   to  alU  I 
Without  attempting  to  examine  in  detail,  I  was  con!  1 
tent  t«  sic   down   upon   the  awful  marble  flt«ps  of 
Minerva's  proud  ahrine,  and  look  first  at  the  impoc- 
ing  columns,  and  then  on  (he  Gulf  of  Salamis.     I  re- 
mained until  sunset ;  but  no  description  could  ii 
from  my  tongue  or  pen- 
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J^nmnles,  eommonly  called  the  Lwrncin  of  Penaoi- 
theoes,  at  the  eaat  einl  of  the  A«<:opoIia-  .Monu- 
ments of  this  deBcriptiun,  ir  AtheuB,  were  lhe,j4iE«8 
of  (ripoda  given  to  the  victocious  Chori  at  the  &■- 
(irala ;  and  the  [ripud  was  elevUfd.  upon  »  liale 
round. [oofed  temple.  1'he  Capuchin  cnnvenl,  .where 
liOrd  Byron  reEiiled,  concealed  a  part  of  thia.aiDail 
BMnuinent  »hen  it  (the  convent)  wbe  tUnding.  Jt 
uass  of  Tuins  now  points  out  the  site ;  but  the  pedes- 
tal of  Lysicrales'  monument  is  entirely  diaiiiteired. 

Gate  of  Hadrian,  with  the  inscription  on  both 
tideH,  which  has  been  published  by  several  truvcllers. 
'Hhia  gateway  ia  not  in  a  place  lo  be  appreciated, 
being  eclipsed,  both  in  design  and  execution,  by  all 
the  otliei'  monuments  of  Athenian  taste.  Inde«d. 
the  arch  itself  appears  ugly,  and  the  upper  nork 
seems  to  have  no  business  there.  It  stands  at  an 
angle  with  an  enclosure,  fornnng  a  lar^  rectangular 
plalform,  and  which  prcEscrvei  some  fine  remains  of 
the  stone  substruction,  especially  that  facing  the 
llissus,  and  at  an  angle  with  it.  This  was  the  peri- 
bolus  of  Ibe  Tempie  of  Jupiter  Olympiua.  The 
greater  part  of  the  columns  (which  are  of  P«nelia 
ihsrHe)' Wire  lemoved  by  Sylla,  to  Rome,  toyenf 
for   die  great  Temple   of  I.  ().  M>     Bixteeh'  Bliii 


■r  Opdmni  IlEuimtn.      For  t  dascriptioa  of  tl 
:  Bargesi'  AnliquitiEj  of  nome,  vol.i.  p.  '"" 


f~\feiAtiiri '1  nut  MWie'i'traveHem  saw  a  'seveitttaMib : 
rtWe' irt  the  largest  cd^irnns  glvnding  atA1)nmi>; 
itiit  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Olympeiuin'  ««»*»**■ 
a  flniahed.  building  until  HadriflD  compleWiV  it."  '1 
passed  the  IKtsan  at  the  remains  of  a  bri(t^^  who1« 
flanks,  wide  asunder.  Etill  stand  on  each  bank  of  ihil 
Bcinly  Btrwini.  Near  is  the  site  of  tlie  Terajile  of 
the  Muaes  "  lUissiades,"  seen  in  l656  by  Spoit  atitl 
Wbwler.  Having  crossed  tbe  Iliasus,  I  ontored  the 
Stadium,  which  preserves  its  form  perfect.  The 
"  Ca*ea  "  runs  up  very  high  :  near  the  circuJar  end 
ia  m  egress  bj  a  passage  perforated  through  the 
rock,  in  this  StadiurOj  Herodes  Atticus  was  buried. 
On  one  height,  overlooking  the  Cavea,  stood  a  Temple 
of  Fortune :  a  great  macs  of  "  opas  internum  "  stiU 
remains.  At  a  little  distance  up  the  stream  is  a 
email  church,  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  a  temt^e  ef 
l>ialia  Agrotera.  About  a  thousand  yards  furtherup 
the  UisBus,  the  Lyceium  is  supposed  to  have  been  : 
the  city  gate,  which  led  out  to  this,  was  the  Diocba- 
ris.     A  few  paces  more  north  was  the  CynosirgM. 

•  We  learn  frgm  the  followiDg  inscription,  toiuiil  in  th| 
Island  of  Androf.  and  lirsl  puljllEheiliu  [he  Ionian  An'thofog 
hu  April  \BS*.  that  lladiian  bad  ihc  titlfeof  CHyrtqiin^  S 
numto,  no  doubt,  on  accouat  u(  loi  having  cqqipl^^;;^ 
jL-dicalcd  the  tcmjile: — 


THI  DUCOTMENUA  JVa  a 
rrOKPATOPt  A    -f    „, 

apiANn  oATiniui.-     ^ 


AH.  these  localities  He  under  the  rockj  point,  of  Moi: 
AocheeinuE.  I  letumed  to  tbe  island,  whioh  is 
formeU  by  the  Ilissua  dividing  itself  into  two 
Btrvans ;  these  unite  again  at  Eome  low  rocks  near 
the  fountain  Enneacrounos.  Upon  the  ialaad  are 
vestiges  of  antiquity ;  and  somi?  tlunk  llie  EieLuinum 
may  have  stood  upon  it,  I  stoppeil  awhile  to  diink 
of  the  clasijical  fountain,  called,  equally,  Calliroe : 
the  water  was  cool  and  delicious,  and  must  have  been, 
in  Athena'  hright  days,  a  most  valuable  source.  One 
morning,  in  passing  by,  it  was  troubled  and  defiled 
by  "  twenty. Four  washer- women," — a  profanatiou 
which  the  Crenarch  of  old  (for  there  was  such  an 
office}  most  assuredly  would  not  have  permitted. 
Just  oppoaite  £oneacrouno3  is  a  small  patcbed-up 
church,  whicli  is  said  to  have  stood  near  the  Temple  of' 
Triptotemua,  a  monument  preserved  only  in  Stusrt'v 
Antiquities  of  Athens,  1  returned,  by  the  route  of  thr 
Panathenaic  procession,  to  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Acropolis. 

Third  day,  Morning. —  I  resumed  my  walk  up  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis,  and  aacendeil,  first,  to 
the  cave  and  chapel  of  the  Panaghia  Spiliotissa. 
This  only  reBembles,  on  a  little  larger  scale,  themany 
caves  and  recesses  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  in  all  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Lycabettus. 
But  ihc  most  remarkable  thing  to  be  seen  here  is 
the  smoothing  of  the  whole  rock,  so  as  to  adjust  it 
.W  the  form  of  ft  theatre,  wbidi,  it  appears,   was  the 


PHtttt^s  DionyfiftC.     To  be  crowned  at  those  gftrtfa^ 
WHS  one  of  the  greatest  lionoure  an  Athenim  touM 
aspire    to ;   as  appears   from   Demosthenes'   oration 
aboat  his  crown,  anil  others.      The  hollow  of  th» 
theaire  is  very  apparent,  and  it  probably  reached  to 
the  very  rock   of  the  Acropolis ;  and  thus  the  eavc 
appears  to  have  been  close  upon  it, — a  circumstance 
wh[ch  would  induce  one  to  think  that  they  sacrificed 
to  Bacchjs  in  it.     A  httle  below,  where  the  ground 
falls  into  a  valley,  bnt  not  a  marsh,  is  placed  by 
topographers    the    Temple     of  Bacrh-as  in    Limne. 
<;iose  by,  oil  the  left,  the  Odeium  of  Perinlen,  neak  J 
the  street  and  district  called  the  Tripodes.  But  thewfl 
things  exist  only  in  name;  except,  indeed,  we  allow    | 
the  monument  of  Lysicrates  to  say  sotnething  Id 
farour  of  the   Tripods.     All  this  side  of  the  roek 
was  called  the  Cimonium  or   Notinm  :   the  opposite 
side  the  Pelasgicum. 

From  hence  I  proceeded  across  the  valley,  tuid 
ascended  to  the  monument  of  Pkitiipappu*  the  Syrian. 
This  stands  upon  a  master  height,  called  Magetum, 
from  the  tomb  of  Museeus,  and  was  an'extreme  poiot 
nf  the  Asty.  The  monuiaent  of  the  grandaoD  of 
Antiochus  is  still  erect,  but  the  niche  in  which  wu 
contained  his  father's,  or  grandfather's,  itatue  is 
fallen.  The  bas-relief,  representing  a  triumph  of 
his  benefactor,  Trajin,  is  rauoh  defaced.  A  litde 
below  the  Museium  is  the  rocky  height  of  the  Pny*: 
here  (lands  Ihe  entire  pulpit,  in  all  the  impotii^  j 
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niBJMty  of  sndqnity.  The  steps  Ivf  wliich  to  bbiwwI 
tadteBeiuo*  ate  in  fKtfect  order;  the  orMoi*  wmtM 
orIit  tea-nt  his  ssiemhly  to  put  the  PnVK  to  ItB'tHl- 
(."inal  u«e;  but  I  hope  lo  bear  thai  the  saligeol'  »f 
eloquence  will  be  the  t^pel.  The  plktfbnh^ 
which  the  KEMmbly  stood  1$  builr  up,  in  one  p\tt*i 
with  proiligious  bloi^bs  of  stone. 

At  the  foot  of  Ihe  Museium  mount  I  ea.*  wM? 
carerns,  comnionly  called  Socrates'  prison.  Otie  of 
those  compartmenCs,  having  a  round  hole  ftt  the  lOfi. 
appeared  to  me  to  have  really  Bervetl  as  a  priion  ; 
and  I  shall  be  inclined  to  believe  it  as  Buofa,  »ntil 
something  shows  the  contrary.  Here  we  apjitwitli 
the  site  of  the  Peiraic  Gate  ;  but  I  went  en  to  the 
Mount  LycabcttuB,  which  appears  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  whole  ridge.  The  traces  of  the  »ncirn( 
walls  behind  the  Museium  height  and  the  Ptiys  ftiv 
now  very  slight ;  the  line  is  discoveraWe,  but  the 
materials  have  almost  all  Tanished.  Prom  the  I>y> 
cabetCuB  I  passed  at  the  west  end  of  the  Areopagu* 
(seeing  some  new  cavern  tombs),  and  arrived  al^l^^ 
'i'heseium.  '^^^1 

TheseuH  apjiears  lo  have  been  associated  a>  4i^^| 
hnnour  with  Brectheus,   although  the  Iietnple  ofi^^l 
former  was  not  in  the  Acropolis,  but  in  that  part'tf 
the    city  Galled   the  Ceremaicua.     At  present,   this 
venerable  edi6ce  stands  alone  upon  elevated  g 
ftnd  arrests  the  eye  almost  as  readily  k 

every  tiling  iliil  ( 


I 
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ftcpount.  .^. ita  Binall  proportlMiE:  it  faas  jJurtcsn 
columns  on  tbe  stiks,  anil  six  in  front,  :wibU.a  pta~ 
Mon  and  imatitum  ;  ihe  former  being;  ihe:wida. 
Mueb  of  <^e  rOof  of  the  portico  remainB ;  anillhi* 
ia ,  the  only  instance  I  recollect  to  have  seen,  that 
delicate  part  uf  the  building  preserved.  The  toof 
of  the  Cellft  is  modern,  and  the  poeCicum  is  deformed 
by  the  alteration  thought  necessary  for  a  church. 
'I'llis  temple  lias  been  accurately  drawn  an<l  measured 
by  artistB  :  perhaps  it  is  the  inoRt  perfect  one  of 
equal  antiquity  in  existence.  The  interior  of  tlie 
t.'elU,  howerer,  is  entirely  void  of  interest  and  ile« 
mil.  The  sculpture,  by  the  hands,  or  design,  pepj 
haps,  of  Mycon,  in  many  places  remains:  \iit 
(Centaurs  and  the  Lapilhie  form  the  most  promiaeiut 
subject,  where  Theseus  alone  is  represented  as  having 
ilain  a  Centanr.  Hercules  is  also  associated  witb 
Theseus  in  honour.  This  temple  was  erected  tliirly 
years  before  the  Parthenon,  4<)5  a.  c.  ... 

In  the  evening  1  aiceiided  Mars'  llilL  1  found 
9teps  cut  in  the  rock  in  more  places  than  one  :  at  thf 
summit  we  find  some  of  the  rock  sinoollied,  and  a 
space  more  level,  which  I  took  for  the  Areopagus. 
Here  J  read  St.  Paul's  splendid  address  to  the  Atbr-i 
nians.  The  hill  of  Mara  is  rocky,  and  ateep  of 
aacent,  but  not  high:  it  conimanda,  lKrwever,«  vim 
«E-tbe  whole  site  of  Athene.  The  Aaropelis,  ri»M 
ODtberigbt:  the  Temple  of  .Ti)eBea«,.«)d^ 
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cniranoe  into  tile  "Affon,"  ■recomiiwuowb 
<leBc?ni]ed  into  tlmwiwle  vsJIey,  which  vraathe-TttfkMi 
cemetery;  here  the  graves  ire  laid  open,  aud  a  lew 
"  cifipt"  Mill  point  out  Lhe  resting  pl»ce  of  Muaeul. 
inen:  its  soli tuile  alone  now  givts  it  solenniily,'  1 
re-MC^nded  to  the  Acropolii,  for  the  purpose  of  nuire 
|nrticu!arty  examining  tlie  buildings. 

The  acc«£s  to  the  Acropolis  is  in  the  euiie  reUtiie 
position  as  that  of  the  AcrocotiutbuB,  and  both  cqiuUy 
.  hare  only  one;  this  was  defended  by  ihe  Propylsa, 
which  is  now  disfigured,  and  the  coluiiiDs  walled  in 
with  Turkish  patch-work.  After  passing  two  gates. 
we  come  upon  the  first  six  columns  of  the  PropyiKtt; 
the  steps  are  visible,  and  the  adjoining  woiks,  with 
the  large  square  tower,  yet  admit  us  to  see  the 
spreading  of  the  north  an<l  south  wings.  The  greai 
vestibule  is  concealed,  bul,  turtiiiig  to  the  soutbvrii 
wing,  we  can  see  the  other  MS  columns,  more  or  1cm 
perfect,  which  lead  to  the  platform  of  the  Acroitalit. 
Although  the  work  has  evidently  been  of  ■  ilesigii 
as  bold  and  as  magnificeiit  as  the  Partlieiton  ilM^, 
it  is  now  far  less  striking,  because  of  its  being'M 
incumbered  with  the  modem  forlreBs  works:  it. re- 
quires the  skill  of  the  architect  to  evolve  its  b«ainies 
and  proportioQB  ;  but  when  understood,  and  tftkea  in 
connection  with  the  place  it  was  designed  lo  fill  up 
and  defend,  it  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  perfect  csampk 
ever  produced  of  a  csculnnation  of  elegance  uitl 
Mililfv    Jbia.wtrk  wu  b^un  4:!7  ye^rs  n,  i.,  and 


«SR  erected  bj  the  architect  Mnesicks,  who  ci 
pleled  it  in  five  years.  Before  the  spectator  hia 
leisure  to  examine  all  tlie  lietajls  of  the  Propylwa,  ' 
his  eye  Ik  arrested  by  the  majeely  of  the  Parthenon. 
Altliougli  Burrounded  by  deformity  and  heaps  of  rub- 
bish ;  the  interior  filled  by  an  uRly  building,  now  a 
barrack]  oucc  a  mosque  ;  notwithstanding  the  want 
of  many  columns  on  the  flanks,  and  the  ahattered 
appearance  of  the  tympana,  with  only  two  figures  \a 
sculpture  left  upon  it,  the  Temple  of  the  Virgin  Mi- 
nerva yet  asserts  its  claim  to  be  the  most  striking  and 
highly-finished  monument  of  ancient  Grecian  art;  for, 
although  much  is  wanting  to  complete  the  building, 
nothing  is  wanting  (o  the  plan.  The  eight  columns, 
that  number  which  the  Romans  so  often  imitated  in 
their  edtflces,  are  standing  in  both  fronts ;  and  of 
shoae  broken  down  at  the  sides,  much  of  the  mate- 
rial might  be  recovered,  and,  with  some  CRte  and 
expenge,  by  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and  restoring 
the  levels,  tliia  splendid  monument  might  still  be* 
come  the  wonder  of  future  generations.  I  ascended 
to  the  roof,  where  the  sculpture,  yet  remaining  on  thn  J 
inner  freiM,  may  be  seen,  ..i  I 

The  third  ruin  on  the  celebrated  rock  of  Cectc^  H 
ii  the  Erecthelum.     7'his  name  designates  the  ichole 
of  tile  edifice,  as  standing  on  the  s)>ot  where  £rec- 
theue  or  Krecthonius  was  biuieil ;  but  the  building 
itielf  wai  divided   into  two  temples,  vis.  of  Minem    j 
I  VMias,  and  Pandroama.     Minerva  had  that  epithet  I 
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■1  prolectris  of  cities  ;  and  Pandroamu  mm  ■ 
daughter  of  Cecrcps,  who  guned  ibe  favour  of  Ui': 
goddess,  by  oot  prying  into  the  secret  of  the  baskei 
committed  to  her  care.  Six  columiti,  of  smaJl  pi«> 
portionB,  but  of  cxtjuisite  beauty,  formed  the  esK 
front  of  the  Erectheium  ;  one  is  now  waatitig.  The 
l>ortico  led  into  the  Hrst  compartment  or  tunpk, 
wliich  was  that  of  Minerva  Polias.  There  waa  then 
a  deaccnt  by  some  steps  into  another  division,  aoroe. 
whit  larger,  but  neither  of  them  large  ;  and  this  wat 
the  Pandrosium  in  which  the  sacred  olive  tree  waa, 
the  crooked  Pancypltus,  held  in  high  veneration  by 
the  Athenians.  Behind  the  PandrosiuiD  was  a  vo- 
tibule,  and  at  each  end,  like  wings,  a  portico :  the 
northern  one,  the  largest,  was  supported  by  six  eo- 
lunina,  four  only  in  front,  and  two  pilasters  ;  tht 
other  was  supported  by  those  beautiful  Caryatides, 
of  which  three  are  now  standing,  though  mutiUieif. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  architectural 
omamenla  still  existing  upon  this  monument  surpaia 
in  elegance  of  design,  and  in  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  chiselling,  any  thing  of  the  bind,  either  ancient 
or  modern,  in  Europe.  It  H  impossible  to  ceaae  ad. 
miring  the  taste  and  skill  with  which  each  flower 
and  bead  is  pencilled ;  and  in  some  places  so  cl«ar 
and  so  white,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  wert 
executed  twenty-three  centuries  ago.  Those  who 
saw  this  fabric  before  the  Revolution  are  to  be  en- 
lying  in  ruins,  and,  although  the 


(liiisHed  detaib  cimiiot  be  defaced  (notwithSWiWirig 
some  aHnripls;  Btill  ■visible),  yet  it  is  piteoiis  'Ibiffl^ 
spectiior  to  behold  ihem  lying  prostrnte  in '  the'  dustj 
ir'Tallas  asserts  her  right  to  he  reEtored  In  her'  I'»K 
ihenon,  Minerva  has  as  much  reason  lo' iuaist  ilp'oA 
her  Tight  in  her  diaraeter  of  Polias.  Tlie  Capitana 
(ihtmtBs,  who  was  the  Grecian  hero  of  the  Acropolis, 
made  the  Ereclheium  his  residence  :  the  conspqu^nce 
was,  the  first  cannonades  of  the  Turlts  v/tre  directed 
against  ii.  For  farther  illuairalions  of  the  bullditip 
of  tile  Acropolis,  Colonel  Leake's  woik  may  be  con- 
sulted with  safety,  and  future  travellers  may  hold 
themselves  ready  to  receive  tlie  abundant  Incubraiions 
of  German  jrtists,  who  are  noiv  engaged  in  turning 
up  the  dust  of  ihe  Partlienon.  ' 

In  walking  round  the  bulwarks  of  tlid  modertl 
fortress,  we  look  down  upon  places  bearing  awW 
names  ;  "  tlal  tiomhtiir  umbra."  At  the  N".  B.  cornet* 
was  the  Prytaneium ;  more  south  the  Aglaurium  t' 
ori'the  west  the  grotto  and  fountain  of  Apollo  anfl" 
I'an*,  where,  1  think,  was  the  Crypsela.  Some  tilii-' 
giitar  looking  arches,  part  of  the  foriree«  works  be- 
low, looking  towards  the  Philopappus,  belong  to  the 
( Ideiom  of  Regilla ;  they  are  in  a  hne  with  the  SioiJ 
KOmenia.  These  are  names  which  now  only  occur  ill'' 
those  more  durable  manuments  of  Greek  genius,  thS* 
ancient  writings.     But  the  Gulf  of  9akmis  and  thi* 

■  A  naibie  itatue  wai  foiiDd  not  far  Traui  tht*  place,  a 
sent  by  Dr.  Clarke  lo  Cambridge. 
vol.  J,  tl 
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Isle  of  ^ffina,  the  Mount  Hymetlus  and  the  Pi^iu 
telicum,  tlie  modeEt  Ilissus  and  tLe  Areopagus,  all 
coDiprjseil  in  this  view,  are  sure  and  fixed,  and  then' 
is  enough  connected  with  those  names  to  render  the 
view  from  the  Parthenon  one  of  the  most  interest- 
i&g  in  the  world. 

On  the  fourth  dan  {Saturday  morning),  I  rode 
round  the  whole  ejiace  of  what  was  once  Athens.  1 
began  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mount  Anchesmui, 
and  went  round  to  where  the  Academia  is  sujipoeed 
to  have  been  ;  then  to  the  position  (aa  is  probable)  of 
the  Dip;lon,  and  behind  the  Museium  ;  here  the 
line  of  the  walla  is  visible.  1  then  deEcended  to  the 
lUssUB,  encompassing  the  Olympeitmi,  and  ended  at 
the  supposed  site  of  the  Ljceium.  The  view  is 
relieved  sometimes  by  glimpses  of  the  sea  ;  otherwise 
it  may  be  said  of  the  celebrated  Attic  plain  —  "it  is 
tlie  loveliness  of  death."  No  tree  now  afibrds  a 
shelter  to  the  weary  stranger,  where  Plato  and  bis 
disciples  used  to  walk  embosomed  in  bowers ;  no 
streams  to  quench  the  thirst,  where  once  were  foun- 
tains innumerable  (either  real  or  imaginary).  The 
Zephyrs  indeed  are  as  light,  but  they  carry  no  longer 
the  jwrfumes  of  the  roses  on  their  vrings ;  the  Mount 
Hymellus  still  yields  its  honey,  but  conc«ftli  tlie 
flowers  which  supply  it.  Minerva  alone  sunds 
faithful  to  her  trust :  she  atill  adorns  the  rock  -wiik 
her  virgin  temple,  and  clothes  the  banks  of  the 
CephUaua"  wiih  her  olives. 
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The  Acropolis  hoE  been  sorely  beleagnred  both  by 
friends  and  foes;  and  it  is  Burprising  how  its  monu- 
ments have  escaped  as  they  have,  out  of  the  fury  of  the 
revolution;  not  only  the  Acropolis,  but  every  hill  and 
monument  around  it,  has  been  nearly  brought  to  de- 
solation. The  Greeks  first  besieged  tt  in  IBS]  :  the 
Cephaloniotes  coming  to  their  assistance,  raised  a  bat- 
tery near  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius ;  theZeans 
placed  another  between  the  theatres  of  Bacchus  and 
Herodes  Atticus.  "  Two  guns  were  planted  on  the 
Museium,  and  the  Turks  attempted  to  scale  tlie  Phi- 
lopappus,  buE  the  Hydriotta  who  were  posted  there, 
drove  them  back  to  the  citadel.t  After  a  blockade 
of  eighty-three  days,  the  Acropohs  was  relieved  by 
Omer  Vriones,  in  July  1821.  On  the  21st  of  June 
1823,  it  was  surrendered  on  terms  of  capitulation 
which  were  shamefully  violated  by  the  Greeks.  400 
of  the  prisoners  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  and 
the  rest  saved  only  by  the  energies  of  the  foreign 
consuls.  When  Ghouraa  received  the  command,  a 
source  of  limpid  water,  a  little  brakish,  had  just 
been  discovered  beneath  the  grotlo  of  Pan  ;  Odyi 
lost  no  time  in  securing  this  by  buildiiig  a  : 
semicircular   wall   in   front.     In    July,    1826, 

*  "  The  Ibcaire  si  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Acropolis  beina 
Bilmitted  to  be  the  Diooysiic  Ilieatre,  llial  at  t)ie  S.  W.  t3 
mubt  liave  been  the  Udeium  built  by  Ueradea,  son  of  Atticuj 
uul  named  by  him  in  lionour  of  hia  wife  Odeium  Regilla>'^ 
3ee  Lett's  Topography  of  Alben!>.  p. 60. 

4  See  Gordon'g  RevoludDa  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  277. 
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Roumeli  Valesi  Kulahi,  with  an  army  estimatet^H 
10,000  horse  ami  foot,  again  laid  close  seige  tothe 
Acrojiolis:  it  was  still  defended  byGhouras,  who,  tj 
his  cruel  exactions  and  avarice,  had  tumeil  the  rainds 
of  the  Athenians  against  him.  On  the  twenty. third, 
the  hill  of  PhilopappuB  was  earned;  up  to  the  end 
of  llie  mouth,  Ihe  Turks  threw  52fi  projectiles, 
wliile  the  beseiged  returned  twenly.five  bombs  and 
aai  oannon  balls,  Kulahi  made  himself  master  of 
Athens,  and  on  the  succeeding  days  engaged  wilh 
Colonel  Fahvier  and  Karoishaki,  near  the  small  vil. 
lage  of  Khaidari,  a  league  and  a  half  N.  W.  ot 
Athens  :  in  this  encounter  the  Turks  were  victo- 
rious. In  the  course  of  August,  Kutahi's  arliller)- 
discharged  against  Ihe  town  and  fortregs,  2120  can- 
non balls  and  956  homb  and  howitzer  shiaHa.  On 
the  I2tll  of  October,  the  Turks  threw  IflO  shot 
and  shells  :  next  night  Ghouras  was  killed  by  a  shot 
from  the  entrenchments  in  the  dark. 

'I'hree  Greek  captains  landed  with  iSO  Roumc 
liotes  and  lonians,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ilissus,  on  ihc 
night  of  October  33d  :  they  silently  proceeded  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pbilopappus,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
into  the  Acropolis.  But  not  wilh  standing  this  thnely 
reUef  the  besieged  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress, 
being  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  the  immense  army 
of  Kulahi.  Their  provisions  and  ammunition  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  a  surrender  seemed  aJmosl 
inevitable.     The  garrison  resolved  to  lay  the  state  of 


their  distrew  before  the  govemnient,  which  was  iheQ.  , 
sitting  at  ^giria,    hoplog   to   induce   them   to  send 
supplies  before  alt  should  be  last.     But  who  wtts  to 
conyey  the  message  and  break  through   the  Turkifih 
lines?      The  hazardous «iterprise  was  undertaten  by 
a  valorous  youth   named  Makryani.    Mounted   on  a 
swift  horse,  he  issued  from  the  fortress  at  night,  and 
soon  reached  the  entrenchments  below  the  Lycabet- 
tus  :   discovered  and  pursued,  the  intrepid  messenger 
ibught  his   way  through   the  opposing  Mussulinen ; 
hut  at  lengtb,  unable  to  bear  up,  fell  wounded  with 
hia  horse   into   the  ditch.     Surrounded  by  enemisB, 
what  could  he  do  ?     Favi>ured  by  the  dark  night, 
and  when  the  Turkish  sentinels  thoughtheliad  fallen 
to  rise   no    more,  he   summoned  strength  and 
mounted    his  horse   and  fled  to  Eleosis ;  th 
speedily  erabitrked  and  carried  the  message  to  , 
The   garrison  was  supjrfied  with  powder  by 
enterprise  of  Colonel  Fabvier,  December   13th:  bo) 
after   a  series   of  disasters,  which   the  rashneaa 
Lord  Cochrane  in  some  measure  caused,  and  tht 
cautious  manceuvres  of  General  Church  did  not 
vent,  the  citadel  of  Athens  was  suneudered  to  tlie 
Houmeli  Valesi  on  the  ^th  of  June,  IS27,  after  a 
siege  of  eleven   montlis.     The  Parthenon,  duri 
that  siege,  was  much  battered,  and   tbe  Erectheii 
fell.     The    wi<iow    of   Captain    Ghouras,    and    < 
ftincipal  ladies  of  Athens,  having  taken  refuge  in 
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as  a  place  of  Eecurity,  were  crushed  to  death  benea 
the  ruins. 

Beaides  the  antiguitieB  already  enumerate,  chiefl; 
euifiting  abont  ihe  AcrojKilia,  there  are  some  few 
others  which  are  scatlered  among  the  desolate  habi- 
tationK  of  modern  Athens :  IhcKe  I  reserve  for  the 
evening. 

Saturday  evening  I  tirst  revieitcJ  the  Theselum, 
and  again  admired  the  bas-reliefs ;  which,  though  in- 
jured, are  still  left  to  adorn  the  frieze  of  the  Fronaon 
and  that  of  the  Porlicum.  Theaeus  did  not  receive 
his  divioe  honours  until  800  yeara  after  his  death, 
and  then  willingly  shared  them  with  his  magnanimous 
kinsmen.  The  one  caught  the  wild  bull  of  Ma- 
rathon, the  other  killed  the  hissing  snake  of  Lernu ; 
but  St.  Geoi^e,  who  killed  the  drngon,  has  usurped 
the  honours  of  them  both.  The  temple  ia  now  the 
church  of  Agios  Georgian, 

The  gate  qf  the  nm  Agora.  This  consists  of  a 
frontispiece,  supported  by  four  Doric  columns ; 
lome  of  the  Antes  also  remain.  On  the  door  jamb 
is  Hadrian's  decree  concerning  the  sale  of  oil.  On 
the  epistylia  is  an  inscription,  showing  the  work  to 
be  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  school  lately  built  and 
conducted  by  the  American  £piscapa]ianB,  statiilt 
upon  a  part  of  the  Agora.  Not  far  from  hence,  ii 
supposed  to  have  stoo<i  the  Peeniin,  but  no  cerlaia 
vestiges   are  now  to   be  found.      The   form  of 
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n  only  be  bi 


it  the  villa  of  Hadrii 


At  no  great  distance  from  the  Agora,  stands  the 
Horologiura  of  Aiidronicus  Cjnhestes,  commonly 
cajleii  the  Tower  of  the  Winds.  This  answers  ac- 
curately to  the  description  of  Vitruvius.  It  was 
erected  b.c,  159;  it  served  ae  a  weather-cock  and  a 
a  wstcr-ctock.  The  eight  winds  are  sculptured  on 
their  respective  sides  of  the  octagon ;  and  there  are 
remains  of  an  aqueduct,  which  conveyed  a  streani,  , 
from  under  the  cave  of  Pan  in  the  Acropolis.  This  ' 
spring  was  the  Clypsydra :  finally,  1  visited  the  Stoa 
of  Hadrian.  Within  this  enclosure  stood  the  Vai- 
vode's  palace  in  the  time  of  the  Turks:  it  is  now 
levelled  with  the  ground,  but  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  building  exist  the  same.  The  end,  which  is 
the  most  perfect,  illustrates  the  Colonnacce  at  Rome ; 
and  the  Stoa.  of  Hadrian  will  be  synonymous  with 
the  Forum.  Tlie  quadrangle,  when  complete,  wag 
376  by  252  feet;   the  columns  are  Corinthian, 

These  are  the  principal  and  almost  all  the  remains 
of  Athens,  and  few  of  them  admit  of  doubt  as  to 
their  identity.  The  topographical  disputes,  and 
"  the  pleasure  of  doubting,"  will  begin  a  little  later ; 
at  present  there  arc  no  wrangUng  antiquarians. 
Another  evening  I  rode  down  to  the  I'imus,  and 
for  a  few  moments  felt  all  the  spirit  of  the  classic 
element.  The  olive  groves  were  fresh  with  the 
breeze,  the  light  was  glowing  but  not  dazzling.     I 
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traced  the  long  walls^  and  went  round  the  Munychla# 
The  Bay  of  Phalerum  was  deep  in  its  blue  waves^ 
and  the  sun  sunk  beautifully  ''  behind  his  Ddphian 
cliff."  There  are  vestiges  scattered  over  a  wide 
space  of  the  ancient  town  of  Pirieus^  which  appears 
also  to  have  commanded  the  Munychia. '  The  topo-* 
graphical  survey  which  Colonel  Leake  has  made  of 
the  harbour^  and  all  that  intervenes  between  it  and 
the  Acropolis^  renders  all  observations  of  that  nature 
superfluous;  and  when  a  king  lives  and  reigns  at 
Athens^  and  the  Pireus^  which  now  contains  bnt  a 
few  huts^  shall  become  a  busy  emporium^  that  sur- 
vey of  the  land  in  its  nakedness  will  help  the  clas- 
sical traveller  to  evolve  the  long  walls  of  Themis- 
tocles  out  of  the  entanglements  of  a  railway  j  but 
there  is  a  prophetic  observation  of  that  learned 
writer^  made  in  1821^  which  seems  hastening  to  its 
fulfilment.  The  Pireeus  is  called  by  the  Greeks^ 
Dhrako ;  by  the  Turks^  Asian  Lemani ;  and  by  the 
Italians^  Porto  Leone:  all  names  derived  from  a 
lion  of  white  marble^  which  stood  upon  the  beach, 
until  the  year  l6S7,  when  it  was  taken  away  by  the 
Venetians.  It  was  placed  at  the  gate  of  the  arsenal 
at  Venice,  and  was  taken  to  Paris  in  1797.  After 
the  peace  it  was  restored  to  Venice,  '^  and  by  some 
future  revolution  in  the  European  system,  may, 
perhaps,  be  replaced  in  its  original  station  at  the 
Piraeus." 


Ta  Mm.  W.  II.  Cam}.bell,  at  Gtiieva. 

Athens,  30tL  June,  If 
Althouoh  I  am  in  the  midst  of  preparations   foe  I 
leaving    this    celebrated    city,   I  cannot   forego   the   I 
pleasure  of  writing  you  one  letter  more,  which  may 
be   tbe  last  you  will  receive  from   me   during  my 
Orieiilal  wanderings.     But,  I  have  no  intention  of 
introducing  you  to  the  academyj  near  which    the 
tomb  of  Plato  stood,  and  at  the  entrance,  an  altar  of 
Love;  nor  can  1  describe  the  grove  of  tbe  Lyceiura, 
in  wbich  we  might  have  become  a  pair  of  Peripa- 
tetics:—  their  very  names  have  perished,   and  the 
nightingale  has  not  a  branch  left  whereon  to  take  her 
nocturnal  seat.      The  fountain  of  Paiiopa  ceased  to 
flow   before    the   Christian    sjra;    and   the  rivulets, 
which  fancy  or  necessity  created,  are  absorbed  in  the 
duat   of   by-gone   generaiiona.     The   bubblings    of 
Ca]liro€,  and   the  murmurings  of  the  Ilisaus,  adu^ 
break  softly  the  silence  which  reigns  around  tbeti!^^ 
tal-  ^1 


I 
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It,  however,  I  cannot  introduce  you  to  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  age  of  Periclea,  I  may  at  least  uty 
something  upon  the  epoch  of  Oiho.  The  moat  in- 
teresting object  now  at  Athens  is,  iloubtLess,  the 
American  misaionary  school,  which  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years  has  been  conducleil  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hill.  Since  the  commencementj  it  has  had  SOO  or 
400  Bcholara,  and  at  present  contains  150.  The 
school,  entirely  built  by  the  Americans,  is  an  edifice 
of  stone,  and  stands  in  the  very  Agora,  or  market, 
where  Paul  disputed  daily  with  those  that  met  him, 
A  spacious  court-yard  belongs  to  it,  in  which  the 
children  gpott  and  play  under  the  shade  of  a  pome- 
granate tree.  The  greatest  encouragement  has  been 
given  to  this  institution  by  the  conalituied  autfao- 
rities  of  Greece.  When  the  King  and  the  President 
of  the  Regency  were  in  Athens  they  visited  it  fre. 
quently,  and  the  L'ounlesa  Armansberg  made  it  het 
delight.  Yesterday  morning,  being  Sunday,  J  wu 
invited  by  Mr.  Hill  to  go  and  see  the  juvenile 
assembly  in  its  best  order ;  and  I  was  happy  to  find 
Madami^  dc  Maurer  there,  taking  great  interest  in 
the  proceeiUngs.  The  infant  school  is  conducted  iu 
the  same  manner  as  our  own  in  England.  The 
Lttle  multitude  march,  and  recite,  and  aing,  and 
clasp  their  aun-bamt  hands:  after  they  hail  re- 
hearsed a  little,  they  were  wound  up  with  a  hymn 
to  the  tune  of  Home  Sweet  Home,  in  which,  "~ 
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Hill,  the  picture  of  Idodnesa  and  benevolence, 

the  way.  At  the  sound  of  a  bell,  they  march  forth, 
and  take  their  seats  in  the  court-yard,  each  catrying^ 
a  little  basket,  containing  the  dinner.  I  have  not 
time  now  to  offer  you  any  reficctiona  upon  this 
grand  effort  of  Christian  zea!;  I  can  only  say,  it 
filled  my  mind  with  delight,  and  aiipeired  to  me  to 
open  a  cheering  prospect  of  the  future  destiny  of 
Athens.  After  this  interesting  visit,  I  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  the  missionary,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  performing  divine  service  and  preaching  to  a  con- 
gregation of  about  twenty  persona.  The  audience 
consisted  of  a  few  British  travellers  like  ourselves; 
a  few  Philhelieniata  who  "have  established  them- 
selves at  Athens,  the  household  of  Mr.  Hill,  and  two 
or  three  of  his  assistant  teachers,  islanders,  who 
understood  English.  Can  you  conceive  any  thing . 
more  joyful  than  such  an  occupation  as  this,  within 
view  of  Mars'  hill  ?  Besides,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  Gospel  is  seldom  preached  in 

The  Greek  society  of  the  higher  order  is  as  yet  i 
confined  lo  the  family  and  connections  of  the  Ex-Hoaf  [ 
podar  of  Wallachia,  Prince  Caradja.  'Yuuraaypro-  ) 
babiy  recollect  him  at  Geneva  in  the  winter  of  1819, 
1  think,  when  he  ha<l  just  escaped  with  his  t 
from  Bucharest.  He  has  purchased  a  house  at  J 
Athens,  where  he  intends  to  end  hia  days  in  tfai 
boBotn  of  his  famUy.     The  old  man,  who  received  a 
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with  much  cordiality,  wears  hia  Greek  < 
(till,  and  aeemti  pRrtial  to  the  dresB  in  which  Ml-x~ 
andur  the  Great,  conquered  the  world.  One  of  hi» 
daughters  is  marrieil  to  the  Count  Argyropoulo,  and 
another  to  the  Prince  Marroeordato,  and  a  third  to 
Prince  Soutzo,  now  tile  Greek  anibafisBdur  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  ali  Fanariotes.  This  family  is  something 
like  the  nucleus  of  a  civilised  European  society, 
which  will  soon  be  farmed  at  Athens ;  and  we  shall 
probably  hear  of  English  parties  by  mooalighl, 
going  to  tlie  Paithenon,  instead  of  the  Colosseum  at 
Rome.  There  is  also  a  noble  Greek  at  Athena, 
named  Cantactizene,  who  aftys  he  is  descended  frotu 
the  Emperor  of  Cons  tan  lilt  ople  of  that  name. 

Yesterday,  whilst  I  sat  on  the  steps  of  the 
Temple  of  Theseus,  a  company  of  women  collected 
below,  and  began  the  Attic  dance,  to  the  sound 
of  a  crazy  violin  :  the  music  was  monotonous,  ))u( 
not  uninspiring.  I'he  costume  of  the  females  u 
Athens^  and,  indeed,  throughout  Greece,  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  richness  than  its  elegance :  tu 
have  any  thing  to  St  is  the  last  idea  that  appeari 
to  enter  their  huads ;  but  in  this,  perhaps,  they  have 
copied  the  Turkish  women,  who  never  present  any 
other  olgcct  to  the  eye  than  what  may  be  diatin- 
gui»ihcd  in  a  bale  of  cotton.  The  feet  are  put  into  a 
pair  of  slippers,  which  effectually  prevent  any  thing 
like  agility  in  the  movements.  The  Grevk  figure  it, 
however,  sometimesEetoff  with  an  open  jacket,  laced 
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with  buttons  from  the  thoulder  to  the  vuist,  and  the 
head  invariably  envelopoil  in  a  brilliaiit-coioured 
handkerchief,  folded  gracefully  enough  in  ihe  slyla 
of  a  turban,  and  from  it  is  often  suspcmled  a  rich 
metallic  fringe.  The  rest  of  the  figure  might  paw 
for  any  thing,  from  a  hay-Btack  to  a  gate-post.  All 
the  beauty  of  Grecian  women  "  like  potatoes"  shooti 
from  the  eyes !  This  goodly  company  which  called 
forth  these  DbGervatioiis  began  the  dance  by  raoting 
slowly  in  one  circle,  making  one  retrograde  step  for 
about  every  four  in  advance.  All  hands  Vieiiig  linked, 
the  movement,  though  alow,  was  graceful,  but  withi 
out  the  least  variety.  The  dance  lias  neither  be- 
ginning  nor  end ;  and  the  performers  join  in  or  drop 
oft'  at  pleasure.  The  occasion  of  this  festival  I  found 
io  be  a  marriage.  Nothing  that  I  saw  among  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  would  justify  nie  in  speak- 
ing of  a  worse  state  of  moral  degradation  than  one 
Hees  elsewhere.  Industry  is  not  wanting,  where  em- 
ployment can  be  had  for  them  ;  and  luxury  has  not 
invaded  their  houeea.  Indeed,  many  have  no  houses, 
and  are  not  afraid  to  make  a  stone  their  pillow.  I 
went  into  the  street  one  night,  about  an  hour  after 
aunsec,  and  nearly  stumbled  in  several  places  over 
tlie  sleeping  bodies  of  men  who  had  epread  their  rugjg 
under  the  stars.  We  have  taken  up  our  quarters  at 
ihe  lodging  house  of  Francesco  Vitale,  and  have  the 
choice  of  two  hotels  for  eating  in.  I'hey  are  both 
conducted  in  the  ityle  of  Italian  inns,  and   need  no 
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olher  deacription.  Vitale  kepi  a  lodging-house  for 
travellers,  long  before  the  Greek  revolution,  and  re- 
ceived Dodwell  and  Gel],  and  other  distinguiBhed 
strangers.  At  the  Turkish  siege  of  Athens  he  was 
obliged  to  Hy,  tike  many  others  of  his  countrymen, 
and  he  reached  Rome  with  his  sick  wife  and  his  young 
daughter.  There  1  had  an  opportunity  of  adiniiiis. 
tering  to  his  necessities ;  and  the  poor  esile  found 
sympathy  amongst  some  of  his  former  guests.  When 
Greece  was  declared  independent,  he  returned  to  his 
house,  but  found  it  a  heap  of  ruins.  By  the  bene- 
volence of  an  English  nobleman  he  has  heeo  able  to 
rebuild  a  part ;  and  as  times  become  more  prosperous, 
he  will  take,  I  hope,  a  respectable  station  among  the 
citi^sena  of  Athens.  Vou  may  easily  conceive  that 
\  of  the  most  cordial  nature  j  and  1 
;mai  k,  that  an  act  of  kindness,  how- 
t  fellow-creature  in  distress,  not 
e  in  the  act,  but  is  like  bread 
'B,  found,  as  it  was  hy  me,  at 
Athens,  after  many  days.  Such  is  the  city  of 
Minerva  in  the  summer  of  1S.14:  but  another  year 
will  change  the  scene.  We  have  just  hired  a  caique 
for  the  island  of  Syra  ;  and  now  depart  lo  meet  it 
at  Cape  Colouna.     Adieu. 
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June  30.  —  From  Athens  we  took  the  direction 
of  the  Mount  Pentelicus,  leaving  on  the  left  die  rock 
of  Mount  AncheamuB,  on  the  lop  of  which  Pausa- 
nias  saya  there  was  a  BtaCue  of  Jupiter.  For  the 
first  hour  and  half  wc  travelled  over  a  naked  coutitry, 
but  in  approaching  Cephesia,  the  olive  groves  hegan  to 
afTurd  a  grateful  shade;  llie  country  becomes  more 
luxuriant  at  every  step,  and  one  Eeea  some  reason  why 
Herodes  Atticua  chose  this  situation  for  hia  villa. 
Under  a  large  plane  tree  at  Cepheaia  I  sat  down,  and 
near,  obaer\ed  a  fountain  which  afforded  delicious 
water.  The  springs  here  are  abundant,  and  form 
the  main  source  of  the  "meek  Cephistus."  Hadrian 
■upplied  Athens  with  water  from  theae  springs;  and 
there  are  yet  remaining  some  traces  of  his  a<^ue)l^^<I^B. 
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A  large  mulberry  tree  supplied  us  with  fruit  enough  for 
a  breakfast^  and  afterwards  we  continaed  our  roate  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Mount  PenteUcus.  The 
general  aspect  of  this  and  ahnost  all  the  rest  of  Attica 
is  wild^  and  only  capable  of  partial  cultiYBtioD*  The 
mountains  subside  like  waves  of  the  sea^  Imt  seldom 
subside  into  fertile  valleys :  the  hahitatiOiw  are  few, 
even  for  Greece.  Just  before  ascending  towsrda  the 
plains  of  Marathon^  I  met  the  Prince  MaTXOcotdlito 
returning  to  Athens  from  the  Negropont.  At  fint  I 
could  hardly  distinguish  his  features^  so  efibctnally 
had  he  secured  them  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun.  His  modest  retinue  consisted  of  two  att^idanti. 
The  Prince  has  never  indulged  in  prodigality,  bat 
has  given  more  to  his  country  than  he  has  received 
from  it.  He  is  equally  free  from  vanity^  and  merits 
the  title  of  a  patriot.  He  is  more  of  a  statesman 
than  a  warrior ;  but  his  defence  of  Missolonghi  gives 
him  a  good  claim  to  the  latter^  also.  He  had  been 
to  visit  some  property  he  has  in  Euboea^  previous  to 
bending  his  steps  towards  Munich. 

By  a  rugged  descent  I  continued  my  path,  and  came 
to  the  village  of  Marathon,  situated  on  a  stream  which 
runs  from  the  mountains  rising  close  behind  it^  and 
then  passes  into  the  sea  through  the  celebrated  plain. 
Here  are  many  Oleanders  and  much  corn,  with  some 
vines ;  near,  stands  a  square  tower  of  modern  aspect, 
and  the  scenery  assumes  a  little  softness.  Having 
f^ained  a  glimpse  of  the  sea  and  the  plain,  we  pitched 
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our  tent,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  hardly 
awoke  Ihu  solitude. 

Jttly  ^H.  —  Five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  we  pursued  our 
way  towards  the  plain,  following  the  course  of  the  I 
stream  which  runa  past  the  village:  at  about  half 
an  hour's  distance  the  plain  begins  to  open,  Jusl 
after  passing  a  few  huts,  situated  on  an  eminence 
on  the  right,  we  emerge  from  the  vale,  and  then 
the  plain  spreads  itself  in  ita  greatest  apparent  ex- 
tent towards  the  mountains  of  the  Negropont.  A 
conspicuous  mound  ie  'en  at  a  good  distance ;  and 
towards  this,  as  to  the  grave  of  the  Persians,  every 
traveller  speeds.  I  found  the  solitude  only  inter- 
rupted by  three  or  four  dogs  which  were  tearing  the 
carcass  of  an  eagle  near  the  mound.  The  village  of 
Brana  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  encircUng  mountains; 
the  sea  rolls  its  blue  waters  at  a  distance ;  blit  every 
thing  else  is  mute  and  dead  as  the  heroes  who  have 
long  slept  on  the  celebrated  field.  There  is  nothing 
but  this  mound  to  tell  the  tale  of  a  battle,  for  all  the 
objects  mentioned  by  Pausanias  have  disappeared. 
The  plain  is  chiefly  cultivated  with  corn  :  there  are 
several  wells  around  "the  Lake,"  which,  although  now 
doubtful  as  to  its  real  situation,  must  have  been  to  the 
westward  of  the  mound  where  the  grounil  appears 
now  marshy.  Besides,  the  topographer  mentions  the 
mangers  of  Artapliernes  as  being  on  the  rock  impend- 
ing, and  no  rock  comes  near  the  plain  except  in 
I  place  ;   for   the  same   reason,   I  should    imagine   th*  j 
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Cave  of  Pan  to  be  io  thoee  rocks  undcmeaih  which 
the  psih  runs.  In  pioceeding  towards  Siuiium,  I 
observed,  at  a  little  distance,  in  that  direction,  two  or 
three  blocks  of  marble.  But  where  are  the  columiu 
on  wliich  the  names  of  the  Atliunians,  according  to 
their  tribes,  were  written  ?  The  mound,  if  it  be  any 
thing  relating  to  the  event  (and  how  else  account  for 
an  object  evidently  artificial),  must  be  the  O^vy^x 
or  trench  (covered),  into  which  the  bodies  of  the 
slaughtered  Medeswere  thronn;  and  thus  it  remains 
a  monument  of  Athenian  glory,  with  a  better  fale 
than  the  ossuary  of  Moral.  The  battle  of  Marathon 
was  not  won  by  freemen  exclusively ;  slaves  fought 
for  the  first  time  on  that  occasion,  490  b.  c.  There 
was  also  a  monument  of  Miltiades  in  tlie  plain,  but 
that  has  long  since  wasted  away  with  the  classic  foun. 
tain  of  Macaria. 

The  great  names  of  Miltiades,  Cimou,  and  Pericles, 
break  with  such  eflUlgence  on  the  memory,  that  the 
valour  of  modern  Greece  fades  away  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon ;  but  it  may  be  said  of  the  heroes  of  the 
revolution,  what  was  onct;  said  of  those  brave  men 
that  lived  before  Agamemnon,  they  are  covered  in 
oblivion  only  because  they  found  no  pen  to  celebrate 
their  fame.  The  "  land  of  the  unforgotten  brave" 
has  not  disgraced  its  Marathon  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury ;  and  if  the  spirit  and  valour  of  the  modem 
warriors  will  \>eu  a  compBrison  with  the  courage  and 
bravery  of  their  rt 


wliich  they  are  respectively  tarnished  nmy  be  uan- 
celleil  on  both  sides,  in  awarding  die  pahn  of  n 
The  Persian's  grave  is  not  a 
than  might  be  reared  over  the  bones  of  three  thouEanil 
Turks  which  George  Canaria  may  be  aaid  to  have 
destroyed  by  "his  single  heart  and  a 

It5*  If  I  am  to  enumerate  some  oftlieheroeaof  modern  Grei 


e  thEj  can  be  more  fitJj  introduced 


Uian  on  tbe  plain  of  Mar 

Marco  Buiiari,  like  TlieMua,  has  a  temple  to  himKlf. 
Bobalina  and  kgr  sm.  the  lattei  killed  at  Argos  in  1822. 
Kvrialamli,  killed  in  an  CQgagemenl  on  the  coast  of  Thcft- 
pcotiii,  Juljie.  1822. 

Kdas,  wn  ol  the  Bev  of  Miina,  being  surprised  by  a  bod^ 
of  1 000  Turks  in  the  village  of  Slura,  near  Carysto,  to  prevent 
himself  from  falling  into  (he  hands  of  tlie  enemy,  plunged 
a.  dagger  into  liis  own  breast,  and  died  regretted  for  tua 
patriotism. 

Oterge  Canara,  the  intrepid  Bruloteer,  who,  twice  in  tho 
campaign  of  1B22,  succeeded  in  burning  the  TuiUnh  vessels. 
This  Fsairian  hero,  in  182S,  attempted,  and  had  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  annihilating Ihe  preparaboasof  Mehemet  Ali  in  the 
vvrv  pan  of  Alexandria.  He  vas  at  the  aiegc  of  Ciiios,  under 
Colonel  Fabvier,  in  1827-28. 

Diliawi  Papa  Fltua,  a  Measeniau  by  birth,  and  bied  up 
lu  the  church  ;  courageous  and  dissipated,  a  modem  Aleihi- 
•des;  he  fell  with  300  resolute  BOldiersin  the  pass  of  Pedimen, 
leat  Arkhadia.     Ibrahim  Pacha  was  personally  engaged  tb 
llHbattle,June3.l83S. 
JTaraii'ia'i,  nho  distinguislied  himself  in  Attica,  but  espe- 
■  ■Hally   by  his  victory  at   Arrakhova,   and  his  successes   in 
'XoHeni  Greece  in  December  1836.   Ue  also  seized  aTurkidi 
lennvoy  at  ThermopolB ;  morality  eat  loose  QpoD  him,  and 
Ab  character  is  stained :  he  naa  shot  near  Athens,  during  the 
i  of  the  siege,  in  1827. 
I       Nikiiai,  who  fought  bravely  in  most  of  the   campaign 
I  throughout  the  war;  he  was  especially  distinguished  ior  liit   j 
'  valour  in  the  canipaign  of  Draniali  in  1323. 


I 
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SUFENDERi    C 


HIsaui^NGKI. 
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Uaku,  who  waa  defeated  ill  the  bridge  of  Alamanna  01 
Sperchiua ;  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  pul  to  a  cruel  ASS 
by  Omet  Pacha;  his  mcmDiy  is  venerated  by  his   couotry- 

Miaiitis,  Elill  living,  respected  by  his  countrymen  and  by 
foreigners.  Courage  and  bravery  beloog  to  these  nanei 
witli  very  little  tincture  nf  seliiBhaeas  to  any.  There  are 
iDsny  others  thai  might  justly  be  enumerated  as  heroes,  but 
their  valour,  mora  or  leu,  ia  obscured  by  mal-praclices. 

Ipllanti,  Coleiti,  Mavrocordalo.  Trikoupi,  and  olliers, 
ought  rather  lo  be  claased  amcmglhe  stalesmea  and  politician!; 
butthe  defenders  of  Mlseotoaghi  in  1B25,  deserve  to  stand  on 
the  Persians' grave.    There  were  nine  :  — 

Nothi  Boiiaris,  I  Demetri 


hasapi 
lavella 


IChristo  Fotomata 
Mite  bo  K  on  ton 
George  Vftllii 


We  now  went  along  the  Bel-coast  for  nearly  three 
hours,  hftTing  the  mountains  of  Eubcea  contiDuaUy 
in  Tiew  ;  those  present  a  rich  variety  of  outlinCj  snd 
with  some  small  islands,  form  an  agreeable  inter- 
change of  sea  and  land.  The  eye  requires  such 
features  lo  rest  upon,  for  it  is  wearied  with  the 
mountains  of  Attica.  We  next  came  to  Raphine,  a 
deserted  village  near  a  stream,  at  about  twu  mtle4 
from  the  coast,  and  about  ten  miles  from  Porto 
Raphti,  We  then  toolt  the  direction  of  Mount  Hy- 
tneltus,  the  path  running  nearly  parallel  with  the 
chain,  until  the  village  of  Bronda :  here  a  few  oUve. 
trees,  in  a  comparatively  happy  situation,  afibrded  a 
■hade;  and  )l well,  copious  in  cool  water,  nujiplied 
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1  had  before  me  ihe  Mount  I'entelicus 
and  Hymettus,  bui  all  around  was  a  wilderness, 
wbere  lillle  grew  beyond  the  immediale  precincts  of 
Bronda,  save  holly-buEhea  and  wild  shrubs :  it  ie, 
however,  a  wilderness  of  Bweela,  hut  the  same  cause 
which  filled  Attica  with  inhabitants  in  the  very  early 
ages',  has  now  left  it  nearly  depopulated :  I  mean 
the  barrenness  of  the  soil,  which  Thucidides  says 
was  the  reason  why  the  inhabitants  were  leas  fre- 
quently disturbed  in  their  Eettlements,  than  in  the 
more  fertile  regions  of  Greece. 

July2. — Through  a  country  wearing  the  same 
aspect,  but  frequently  softened  down  by  the  outlines 
of  the  scenery.  We  passed  to  Kerratia,  and  observed 
several  square  towers,  built  evidently  for  defence. 
Some  one  of  these  tnuBt  occupy  the  site  of  Brauron, 
although  FausaniuB  does  not  mark  any  distance  to 
ascertain  the  site. 

With  the  village  and  immediate  district  of  Ker- 
ratia cultivation  ends,  and  we  proceed,  having  the  wild 
mountains  of  Kerratia  on  the  right,  through  moor 
and  rooky  waste.  The  riUagc  of  Melropisi,  s-up- 
posed  to  be  the  ancient  Arophitropi,  hardly  affords 
any  relief,  although  a  few  trees  of  fresher  hue  mark 
the  spot,  and  the  hether  yields  to  a  few  corn-fields. 
The  high  wind,  which  made  the  busltes  shake,  and 


I 
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Bwcpl  over  tlig  quivering  aU]ki,  reminded  me  xaust 
forcibly  of  Scotlaiiil.  Tlie  general  features  of  Attic*. 
I  tliougtit,  miich  resembled  that  country  in  its  wildest 
districla.  Wc  proceeded  for  four  hours  and  a  half, 
and  at  length  emerging  from  between  two  flanking 
lines  of  mountain,  came  upon  the  rock.bound  coast 
near  Alegrana.  In  pasBing  a  few  huts,  within  aboui 
an  hour  and  a  half  of  this  coaat,  T  saw  vestiges  ol 
antiquity,  and  I  judged  the  Thorico  Bay  to  lie  on 
my  left,  with  only  a  mountain  intervening.  From 
the  opening  towards  the  sea  near  Al^rana  I  look  m 
easterly  direction,  and,  crossing  the  Iteadland,  canit- 
within  sight  of  the  Cape  Sunium,  bearing  on  ili 
Bummit  the  remains  of  the  picturesque  temple.  Bj 
a  stony  path  and  a  deep  ravine,  ascending  and  de- 
scending several  times,  we  reached  the  port,  bin 
found  no  human  habitation  near ;  a  cavern  affbrilt 
the  only  shelter  foT  mariners  who  touch  at  tliit 
point ;  small  veaeels,  however,  ride  secure.  A  *io. 
lent  wind  now  <letBins  our  caique  under  the  (.'apt. 
I  write  this  in  full  view  of  the  Temple  of  Minervi 
Sunias,  whose  white  columns  glitter  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

This  renowned  solitary  cape  rises  about  300  feet 
from  the  level  of  the  sea,  by  a  gende  inclination 
from  the  side  of  the  little  bay  and  the  land,  but  pre- 
cipitously Etei'p  from  the.£gcan  waves.  It  is  still 
congccrated  to  the  temple,  for  nothing  intrudes  upon 
ihc  walls  and  terraces,  and  fittgmcuts  wliich  occupy 
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almost  all  the  summit,      1    asneniled  to  the  Ic; 
from  the  cavern  in  the  bay  in  about  eighteen  min 
Nine  columns,  of  the  side  looking  towards  ihe  Island 
of  St.  George,  the  ancient  Balbina,  stand  erect ;  three 
more  remain  of  the  front  or  end,  overlaoking  the  Pott 
Panormus,  and  one  of  the  Antes.  On  the  land  side, 
the  columns  have  fallen  from   their  bases,  and   are 
strewn  amongst  the  fragments  of  nails,  making  the 
whole  platform  a  melancholy  heap  of  ruins.     Dold 
walls  and  terraces  still  remain  "on   Sunium's  mar-    I 
bled    Bteep,"   and    no   nhere    could    there    be    well   J 
imagined  a  solitude  of  wild  rock,  ruin,  and  wave,  so  I 
complete  :   far  from  human  habitation,  or  any  signs  I 
of  man's  cultivating  hand,   those   deep  blue  waves  1 
roll  on  beneath  the  cliff,  and  those  ruins,  bleached 
with  more  than  two  thousand  winters,  tell  u^  that 
Greece  once   lived  even  here.     Off  this  cape   Fal-f   I 
coner  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  Shipwreck  ;  it  was  1 
also  the  scene,  real  or  imaginary,  of  some  of  Plato's  'j 
dialogues.     Childe  Harold  visited  it  thrice;  and  it   I 
appear*  to  have  had  charms  for  his  gloomy  imagin.    I 
ation.     To   render  it   more   inhospitable,    no    freah   J 
water  was  known  to  be  within  an  hour's  reach  :  but    I 
this  shall  be  no  longer  said  ;  for  our  boatmen  brought   I 
us   some  excellent  water,  which  they  fetched  from    I 
the  very  foot  of  the  promontory;  observing,  how-    I 
ever,  that  it  was  a  discovery,  and  one  which  seemed  I 
to  give  them  joy.  I 

_      In  descending,  I  further  observed  some  remains  of   1 
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the  ^^  propylea  '*  of  the  temple^  a  few  broken  shafts, 
and  some  vestiges  of  its  pUtform :  the  whole  has 
been  a  conspicuous  object  to  the  maziner  approaching 
the  Attic  shores ;  and  thus  lifinerva  Soniaa  might 
not  be  without  utility.  At  a  little  distance  is  the 
small  rocky  inlet  ofKarakkay  which  is^  doubtlesa,  the 
PatroduB  of  Pausanias:  farther  down  the  coast,  I 
see  the  bolder  island  of  Cvaidoronisi,  and  I  look  over 
a  wide  sea  towards  isles  and  coast,  with  which  I  am 
yet  unacquainted.  But  I  must  on  towards  the  shores 
of  Asia ;  and,  leaving  Greece  at  her  wildest,  most 
remote  promontory,  I  seem  to  have  caught  the  me- 
lancholy impression  which  she  still  leaves  on  the 
mind  of  a  stranger;  for,  though  Fhoeniz-like,  risen 
from  her  ashes,  her  strength  appears  to  be  qpent, 
and  she  cannot  soar  aloft :  her  moral  ruins  lie  over 
her  fair  surface,  like  the  prostrate  fragments  on  the 
lonely  Cape  Sunium.  Adieu  to  Greece.  [Wednes- 
day evening,  on  board  the  Caique,  July  2.  1 834.] 
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To  the  Rev,  John  Hartley,  at  Geneva. 

Syra,  4th  July,  1834. 
"Whbn  I  conaider  the  active  part  you  have  already 
taken,  and  the  interest  yoti  continue  to  take,  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge  iti  Greece  and  the 
Levant,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  address  any  communi- 
cation I  may  have  to  make  upon  that  subject  to  the 
author  of  "  Researches  in  Greece,"  &c. ;  and  mote 
especially  because  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  your  labours  have  not  been  in  vain,  and 
that  your  name  is  remembered  with  gratitude  hj 
many  to  whom  you  opened  the  Book  of  Life.  If 
there  be  no  greater  joy  for  a  minister  of  Christ  than 
to  hear  that  Ida  children  walk  in  the  truth,  the  joj 
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which  comes  next  is  to  hear  that  they  axe  impreaad 
with  the  truths  which  were  delivered  unto  them  ;  and 
this  Fcjoidng^  in  many  instances^  I  may  aay,  belongs 
to  you. 

Yesterday  mornings  at  eight  o'clock^   I  entered 
the  harhour  of  Syra^  which  I  found  crowded  with 
merchant  vessels  from  various  parts  of  the  worid. 
This  place^  previous  to  the  Greek  reydation^  was, 
as  you  know^  hut  a  village ;  it  chiefly  conuated  of 
inhabitants  professing  to  belong  to  the  Latin  Churdi^ 
and  these  still  retain  their  caste  in  the  lyiper  part  of 
the  city.     The  island  afibrded  a  convenient  refiqpe 
for  the  Greeks^  who  flocked  to  it  in  great  numhen. 
Houses  were  made  aroun^the  port^  and  at  length  a 
new  city  called  Hermopelis  arose^  and  ia  daily  in. 
creasing.      More  than  20^000  inhabitanta  are  now 
domiciled  on  this  rocky  isle^  which  does  not  produce 
enough  of  Itself  to  feed  as  many  hundreds.     An 
English  Consul  has  assumed  his  functions  as  Consul 
for  the  Cyclades;   and  the  American^  as  well  the 
English  missionaries^  find  it  the  most  convenient  sta^ 
tion  for  prosecuting  their  interesting  labours. 

After  passing  the  formalities  of  landings  which 
a  British  subject  finds  easy^  I  sought  the  house 
of  our  friend  and  brother^  Leeves.  The  buikU 
ings  of  Hermopolis  are  so  much  improved  since 
your  time  that  he  has  at  length  obtained  a  comfort* 
able  though  not  a  commodious  dwelling,  and  hia 
brother  missionaries  are  not  worse  lodged  than  many 


They  have  all,  with  one  con- 
sent, chosen  this  island  as  the  centre  of  their  labours. 
It  recomraetida  itself  by  the  convenience  it  afForda 
of  prompt  communication  with  (he  Cycladea  and  the 
Levant ;  and  it  secures  to  Mr.  Leeves  the  important  j' 
aid  of  ProfeE^or  Bamba  in  the  translation  of  tb*] 
Scriptures  into  Greco-Turkish,  which  he 
advanced  in.  ' 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertsoi^i 
the  American  missionary,  a  prin ting-press  is  cc 
Btantly  kept  in  action  :  many  of  the  best  works 
English  Divines  have  been  abridged  or  extracted, 
and  printed  and  circulated  in  Greece  and  Asift 
Minor.  Mr.  Hildner,  the  agent  of  the  Cliurrh  Mia- 
sionary  Society,  conducts  his  school  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  he  has  upwards  of  five  hundred  children  daily 
taught  the  pure  word  of  God,  Jn  a  house  belonging 
to  the  Society.  The  authoriliea  have  given  thea 
sanction  to  this  institution  in  the  person  of  the  kii 
who  visited  it  recently.  It  is  truly  refreshing 
Christian,  and  flattering  to  an  Englishman,  to  witne«r 
the  benevolent  exertions  which  are  here  made  to 
promote  the  beat  intcreetE  of  mankinil ;  nor  are  these 
views  confined  to  Greece.  You  are  aware  that  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  make  use  of  the  Turkish  language, 
but  they  cannot  read  it  unless  it  be  printed  in 
Greek  characters.  The  work,  therefore,  which 
is  now  in  progress,  is  to  print  anj  circulate  limti 
Scriplurea  in    Asia   Minor,   in   this   Greco-Turtil 
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l«npuage ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a.  re- 
vival of  true  Christianity  in  those  regions  where  it 
first  flourished,  but  where  it  baa  been  blasted  by  the 
powers  of  darknesa  for  so  many  generations.  The 
greBtest  obstacles  lo  this  great  nork  appear  to  be  the 
partisans  of  the  Latin  Church  and  the  Jews.  Mr. 
Hildner  has  already  experienced  trouble  from  ■ 
priest,  who  suddenly  appeared  in  the  island  and 
began  to  stir  up  the  people  against  him  and  his 
flourishing  school.  The  uproar  seeniB  to  have  re. 
Kmbled  that  wliich  Demetrius  caused  at  lEpheana, 
and  the  ai^uments  of  the  priest  were  exactly  Choae 
of  the  silvetKmilb,  putting  the  Panaghia  of  Tinos  for 
the  great  goddess  Diana;  —  and  when  the  Syriotes 
Jieard  these  sayings  they  were  full  of  wralh,  and  cried 
out,  "GreatisthePanaghiaof Tinosl"  Mr.MiJdner 
»an  some  risk  of  personal  injuryj  and  his  school  for 
'a  while  stood  in  jeopardy ;  but  the  word  of  tnitli 
had  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  moved  by  the  instru- 
ments of  Satan.  Some  of  the  more  reflecting  of  tbe 
inhabitants  pronounced  the  accusations  of  the  priest 
lo  be  unjust,  and  their  opinion  was  adopted  by  many 
intil  the  tide  began  to  turn  in  favour  of  the 
Missionary  school,  and  at  length  the  malicious  priest 
Lt  of  (he  island.  It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  he  was  not  of  the  Greek,  but  of  tbe 
Latin  Church  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
under  whose  authority  he  acted.  I  had  the  satjafae- 
lioii  of  visiting  the  school,  and  admiring  the  regu. 


larity  with  which  every  thing  was  conducted.  The 
Bssi stunt- leacherE,  both  male  and  female,  are  ss  en. 
hghtened  as  one  would  find  persona  of  the  same  class 
and  description  in  England.  The  books  made  use  of 
are  either  the  entire  Scriptures,  or  lessons  taken  out 
of  them  ;  and  it  would  not  a  little  rejoice  yonr  heart 
to  see  the  unity  and  peace  which  pervades  the  esta- 
bUshment.  1  have  also  seen  Dr.  Robertson's  printing 
presE,  and  I  found  the  printers  in  the  act  of  striking 
offa  work  containing  extracts  from  Home's  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  with  all  the  lexta 
he  refers  to  printed  in  full ;  also,  some  extracts 
from  Robinson's  Scripture  Characters,  &c.  The 
Americans  have  also  printed  tracts  and  elementary 
books  in  the  Island  of  Tinoa.  You  are  aware  that  Dr. 
Robertson  had  his  printing.presn  at  Athens,  before  he  ] 
removed  it  to  Syra,  for  greater  convenience  ;  but  per-  J 
haps  he  will  ultimately  take  it  back  to  Athens. 

The  system  pursued  by  the  agents  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  both  of  England  and  America,  ia 
the  one  most  of  all  calculated  to  ensure  their  ultimate 
success.  The  instruction  of  the  rising  generation  in  the 
pure  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  secures  a  higher  tone  of 
moral  feeling  than  the  Greeks  have  been  acquainU 
ed  with  since  the  early  ages  of  Christianity ;  but 
the  Missionaries  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  moke 
any  overt  attacks  upon  the  follies  and  supefstition  of 
ibe  Greek  Churcb.    They  permit  the  use  of  the  sign 
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of  the  cross  in  their  scliools,  and  ihej  pus 
•iletice  tbe  worship  of  die  Panaghia,  the  obs^r^- 
Btion  of  fasts,  &c. ;  their  object  being,  in  one  word,  to 
throw  light  into  the  Greek  Church  as  it  is  constituted, 
and  leave  error  to  fall  by  the  force  of  truth  alone. 
The  present  moment  ia  highly  favourable  to  these 
great  objects.  The  ecclesiastical  discipline  has  been 
remodelled,  and  the  vast  (run  of  useless  and  ignorant 
bishops  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  limited  number. 
Greece  being  divided  into  tett  Nomei,  each  JVorrto^  is 
finally  to  be  content  witli  one  bishop ;  perhaps  loo 
few,  more  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  five 
of  them  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  seat  of 
goveminent,  to  regulate  in  form  of  a  syuod  the 
supreme  affairs  of  the  church.  Favourable  as  this 
is  to  a  complete  reformation,  it  will  probably  be 
found  insufficient  as  a  supply  of  spiritual  headship. 
I'he  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  thus  disptrnsed 
with,  and  the  consciences  of  the  Greeks  appear  lo 
sit  very  easy  upon  this  deposition  of  their  spiritual 
head.  Whilst,however,  they  are  not  reluctant  to  receive 
the  instruction  and  gifts  of  the  reformed  churches, 
they  stoutly  refuse  all  communications  with  the  Ro- 
mish Church.  They  subscribe  to  the  proposition  thttt 
the  Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  standard  of  &itb. 
"The  Gospel,"  saya  the  Bishop  of  Athens,  "is  the 
basis  of  the  true  faith.  This  is  the  foundation,  —  Oua 
is  the  firm  rock,  according  m  it  is  written,  'ThoiiM 


I  teter,  and  upon  this  rock,' ' 


'  Upon  tlieae  prin- 


dples  the  Greek  Church  finds  a  hond  of  union 
'  Vith  the  reformed  Episcopal  Churthes.  Every  effort 
I  which  is  made  to  bring  about  this  fellowship  must 
he  right,  and  approved  by  every  true  Christian. 
=.  Mr.  Leeves  has  lately  been  making  efforts  to  get 
*ip  a  Bubscription  for  building  a  Protestant  Church 
at  Syra,  under  tile  protection  of  the  British  Consu- 
late,  intending  to  avail  himself  of  certain  clauses 
in  the  Consular  Act,  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  Although  he  has  been 
cessful  in  his  appeal  to  as  many  as  have  come  nitbio. 
his  reach,  the  number  of  British  merchants  eal 
blished  at  Syra  is  too  hmited  to  carry  the  o}ji 
into  effect  j  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  fine  ugltt 
to  have  witnessed  the  cone-ebaped  city  of  Syra 
crowned  by  an  English  Episcopal  Church. 

There  is  nothing  so  pure  in  its  object,  and  bo  sub- 
lime in  its  efforts,  as  the  true  missionary  spirit.  The 
legislature  whicli  protects  the  colonial  slave,  and 
unrivets  the  fetters  which  have  long  worn  his  limbs, 
ia  to  be  admired ;  the  philanthropy  which  would 
extend  the  blessings  of  a  rational  liberty  to  every 
feUow.creature,  is  greatly  to  be  venerated:  but  the 
Christianity  which  would  render  slavery  impossiblo,  .. 


*  This  aenteDce  a  taken  fr 
Athens,  in  the  Church 
heuni),  in  1833,  and  which  v 
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'  snd  restore  peace  lo  a  troubled  mind,  which  o 
or  political  liberty  can  impart,  takes  a  flight  above 
all,  ami  renches  unto  heaven  itself,  from  whence  it 
came  down.  But  lo  feel,  and  be  perauaded  of  this,  a 
person  must  go  into  a  laud  of  spiritual  darkness, 
■nd  see  the  Missionary  sitting  in  the  midst  like  a 
radiant  spirit:  then  will  he  be  convinced  that 
something  more  than  political  expediency,  or  even  a 
warm-hearted  benevolence,  has  inspired  the  seal 
-which  led  to  such  an  arduous  undertaking  ;  and  if 
be  looka  forward  to  the  universal  diffusion  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  he  will  see  that  the  ChriBtian 
misaionary  it  the  instrument  designed  to  effect  iL  1 
-would  fain  have  prolonged  my  stay  in  the  society  of 
these  excellent  men,  who,  with  their  familiea,  are  w 
lights  shining  in  the  midst  of  darknesx ;  1  bad  more- 
over the  inducement  of  hearing  Professor  Samba, 
who  purposed  delivering  a  philosophical  lectttre  in 
the  evening,  in  a  room  neatly  fitted  up  with  a  few 
books  —  die  nucleus  of  a  reading  society,—  but  our 
time  was  gone,  and  we  directed  our  courae  towarda 
DelM. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Tbb  islands  in  the  Mgean  Se»  surrounding  Delo»'  ' 
(xukXb)  in  a  circular  outline  were  called  by  the  an- 
cients tile  CycladeH ;  of  these  DeioB,  which  is  now  the 
moU  Bolitiuy  and  unfntitfu),  was  considered  the  most 
sacred.  The  Cyelades  were  firet  brought  under  the 
powerof  Athena  by  Miltiadesi  soon  after  they  revolted 
to  the  Persians,  but  not  before  they  had  furnished 
Pericles  with  their  treasuree  of  marbles  which  he  used 
M  well  in  embellishing  Athena.  They  then  became  the 
priies  or  the  bones  of  contention  among  the  powers  of 
the  Greek  continent.  The  island  of  Ceos,  nearest  Cape 
Suninm,  was  the  native  country  of  Simonides ;  it  is 
nowcalled  Zca.  Nio.now  Ion,  is  said  to  have  contained 
dte  bones  of  Homer.  Paroa  and  the  Mount  Marpessna, 
Kith  its  marble  quarries,  are  renowned  in  ail  the 
dvilieed  world,  especially  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Osford  marbles.  Antiparoa  is  mentioned  by  Ovid 
■nd  Virgil,  but  under  the  name  of  Olearoa;  at  Cjth- 
nog,  now  Tliermia,  the  Pseudo-Nero  rose  up  it 
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timeof  Galba.  N«Miigihg  liipwl>«ndi».< AlaaiBd 
in  Grecian  utarj  for  die  inealfaig-tf  BiMdnii^  flpi 
Ariadne.  The  god  of  wine  ii  Mid  W  feaifiiKflMift 
tmckkd  in  that  iahndy  wUtiititfa'pndiMtti  W^tl^ 
esteemed  among  ihe  inhaUtuiti  of -dbe  iMrilBjiMt 
die  Lerant ;  it  is  rather  sweety  and  of  elaowiiliiMtaL 
There  are  few  indeed  of  Ihoae  iaianda  wliiiAr«nMbt 
renowned  for  some  fabolons  or  antiuntie  efeoil^j^tei 
ihey  were  often  used  hy  die  Romanne  «■• 
their  exiles.  They  could 
the  GodiB  and  Alaric,  bat  didt  UUbOcj 
sequent  is  inyolyed  in  dwt  4f  die  Gtesk  enqpireuMgftt 
die  division  of  diataoopfiettiikr  dM  Letitey  ee«»irf 
die  islands  fell  to  the  IM.  of  die  VeiieCiani^  ittdiKM 
for  die  first  time^  we  liear  9i'uWUtiy^JgiUL 
This  comprised  die  greateat^artkmof  die  AtfiA%ljiit^|dw 
The  following  were  conqu^ed  or  obtained  by  die  state 
and  nobles  of  Venice^  independent  of  Candia  md  tlie 
Ionian  Isles: — Naxos^  Paros^  Melos^  Androe,  Mj* 
cone^  Scyro^  Zea^  and  Lemnos ;  but  many  of  them^ 
together  widi  thewhole  of  dieMorea^  wereieMnedaBd 
re-annexed  to  die  empire^  by  the  yaloiir  of  TlieoiioR 
Lascaris  and  some  of  his  succesaora^  a.d.  12M— 
1222.  The  history  of  the  Cydades  ia  dien  divided 
between  the  Venetian  republic  and  the  Ottoman  lOow 
pire^  until  diey  were  annexed  to  the  new.  W^Jlfyfy 
kingdom.  Their  entire  population  doea  not  eaceeed 
180^000^  of  which  near  70^000  are  contained  In 
Syra^  Naxoa^  and  Tinoa. 


Prom  the  edifying  and  rational  subjects  which 
Syra  had  afforded,  my  attention  was  soon  diverted 
to  tlie  overgrown  Church  of  the  Pansghia,  tvhich 
glitters  in  the  sun  on  the  island  of  Tinoa :  this  is 
the  Einsieldin  of  [he  Cyclades.  It  is  estimated  that 
5000  pilgrims  annually  resort  to  it,  visit  the  shrine, 
and  leave  their  offerings  ;  many  of  them  come  even 
from  the  coast  of  Asia.  The  sailors  spoke  of  it  with 
great  reverence,  and  declared  its  riches  to  be  beyond 
all  computation :  it  is  Diaaa  transferred  from  the 
neighbouring  Dclos.  Tombazi  first  touched  at 
TinoEon  the  3d  of  May,  1831  ,-  it  then  contained 
16,000  inhflbitanis :  the  mBJority  belonged  to  the 
Greek  Church,  but  a  considerable  number  were 
Roman  Catholics  descended  from  the  Latin  cniaaderSi 
All  day  the  little  vessel  walked  slowly  before  the 
town  and  its  venerated  temple ;  and  when  the  sun  set 
in  glowing  red,  wc  were  fast  approacliing  Delos. 

This  small  island,  the  great  altar  of  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, was  suddenly  evoked  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters 
by  the  power  of  Neptune,  to  form  a  couch  for  Latona 
whereon  to  lay  the  god  of  light  and  poesy :  it  was 
also  the  cradle  of  Diana.  Some  allegory,  doubtleaa,lie« 
hid  beneath  thia  fabled  birth.place  of  the  personified 
luminaries  of  day  and  night ;  but  the  sudden  appear- 
ance of  the  island,  which  lies  in  a  volcanic  track,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  natural  causes.  ^Vhetherita^ 
quired  its  sanctity  from  any  known  phenomena,  or 
from  the  secure  situatiOD  of  its  harbour,  may  bes 
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question ;  but  all  the  inlialritants  of  the  Enirotincling 
islandB  and  the  continent  attended  the  celebration  of 
the  Delia,  which  was  held  every  fifth  year  ;  and  go 
solemn  were  thoiie  festivals  accounted  at  Athens,  that 
the  execution  of  Socrates  was  delayed  thirty  clays  on 
acconnt  of  them.  The  island  was  so  sacred  that  a 
dead  body  could  not  be  buried  in  it ;  but  the  dead 
were  carried  to  another  small  island  half  s  mile  dis- 
also  called  Delos  now,  but  anciently 
ne  time  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
»nd  it  was  reputed  a  most 
called  by  Homer,  Ortygia. 
!  admitted  into  it,  nor  sick  pereons  to 
The  Persians,  in  their  general  pillage 
of  the  island,  respected  the  Temple  of  Apollo.  His 
dtar  was  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Toumefort'a  description  of  it  is  most  actiirale,  and 
ita   extensive  remains  still  attest   its  former   splen- 

Jiily  5Ik.  I  landed  at  Sve  o'clock  upon  the  smaller 
Delos :  the  larger  one  opposite  was  Bhenea.  All  tJie 
western  side  of  the  island  is  covered  with  ruins ; 
but  only  one  building  can  be  recognised  in  ita  ori- 
ginal form  ;  this  is  a  theatre.  The  "  Cavea  *'  re- 
mains perfectly  defined,  and  some  of  the  seats  are  in 
their   places ;    the    ends   are   slAnding,  built   up  ^ 

•  Cicero,  pro  lege  Msnlia,  cap. IB. 
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blocks  of  while  marUe  in  the  Hellenic  style.     Near 

the  theatre  is  a  ciatetn,  divided  into  compartments 
communicating  one  with  another  by  means  of  arches. 
In  every  direction  round  this  theatre  are  small 
columns  standing,  having  evidently  formed  votive 
temples  or  enclosures  for  altars ;  so  that  the  whole 
isiand  has  presented  the  appearance  of  a  sacred  edifice 
surrounded  by  its  votive  offerings.  Along  the  shore 
I  traced  a  line  of  square  pillars  of  granite,  with 
which  the  island  abounds  ;  these 
a  kind  of  quay  or  barrier,  so  as  I 
proach  to  the  sacred  buildings  mor 
ceeding  on  the  coast  northward,  I  found  a  i 
of  ruins,  consisting  of  broken  shafts  of  columns,  me- 
topes, cornices,  and  some  fragments  of  prodigioas 
size ;  the  whole  presents  nothing  intelligible,  but  a 
wide  field  of  ruin  upon  ruin.  The  marble  is  of  the 
purest  whiteness;  the  sculpture  is  well  executed; 
and  several  altars  wilb  inscriptions  have  been  taken 
from  hence,  which  are  now  at  JF.gina.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  this  having  been  the  Temple  of 
Apollo  ;  it  was  of  the  Doric  order,  fluted  columns 
not  deeply  cut.  Around  the  temple,  I  conceive 
altars,  votive  tablets,  and  aidiculee  to  have  beoi 
erected  ;  so  that  the  temple,  with  all  ita  appendages, 
must  have  covered  a  wide  space,  and  presented  an. 
imposing  view  to  the  votary  approaching  the  sacred 
isle.  A  few  goat-herds  with  their  flocks,  and  somtt 
rows  and  pigs,  are  all  the  mhabitAota  of  the  cele* 
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brated  Ddos.  I  did  not,  however,  find  it  unhospi- 
tahle ;  for  Apollo  sflbrded  ub  what  neither  Syra  nor 
Attica  dill  afford  —  a  bottle  of  milk!  It  was  taken 
freah  from  the  goats,  and  contributed  to  the  luxury 
of  a  brealtfast  on  board  the  caique. 

I  have  before  me  the  isles  of  DeloB  ;  and  behind 
Mount  Cyntbua.  Myconi,  Tinoa,  and  Andros, 
appear  like  one  island.  More  "distailt  I  can  dis- 
tinguish the  S,  E.  extremities  of  the  Negroponi : 
on  my  right  lies  Syra,  with  the  white  buildings 
of  the  upper  town  in  view  ;  a  call  shines  in  the 
morning  sun  beneath  the  gray  ridge ;  Syra  falls 
gradually  into  the  eea ;  and  along  the  edge  of  the 
blue  waves  the  eye  runs  until  it  reaches  Serpho 
(Seriphos).  The  outlines  of  this  island  much  re- 
semble those  of  Syra.  At  an  equal  distance,  in  veer- 
ing round  southward,  appears  ^ypbanto  (Siphos), 
about  the  same  magnitude  and  form  as  Syra  and 
Serpho ;  in  front  lie  Paros,  Antiparos,  and  Naxos, 
in  a  duster  ;  and  beyond,  the  softer  ridges  of  los 
(Nio).  Naxos  agsnimea  the  appearance  of  a  barrier ; 
on  the  left  it  stretches  its  long  ridge  from  S,  W. 
to  E.,  and  conceals  from  view  the  rest  of  the  Greek 
Islands.  Bearing  N.  E.  is  the  Turkish  island  of 
Nicaria  (Icarus),  announcing  the  beginning  of  those 
less  fortunate  isles  in  tlie  Icarian  Sea  ;  and,  dlr«etii]g 
the  eye  towards  the  Asiatic  coast :  bow  these  islands. 
as  if  by  enchantment,  rise  from  the  blue  ^gean  ! 
Leaning  over  the  vessel's  aide^  it  is  sweet  to  look  upon 
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I  them;  it  is  a  new  world  of  light  and  ocean  ■ — itiicfl 
1  ft-canop^  under  which  one  might  for  ever  liitger,-M$S 
I  an  emblem  of  the  pure  empyrean,  where  we  one  dajfij 
F  hope  to  <Iwell,  in  light  which  never  wanes  !  ,\M 

I       Moving  slowly  over  the  sluggish  ivatars,  at  oneands'1 
I  ahalf  p.u.  I'olycHndro  came  into  view.  After  coattingf   I 
I  alongtbcmarbleprecipicesof  Paros,  oneis'surpriBedto  1 
I  tlad,  after  turning  the  promontory,  a  spacious  bay  UH' 
■  ibid  itself.    The  encircling  mountains  of  Faros,  joined 
I.  with  the  low  land  of  Antiparos,  form  nearly  three- 
V  fourths  of  an  ample  amphitheatre,  where  ships  of 
I  heavy   tonnage  lie  safe  at    anchor.      In  the  hollon 
I   bend  of  the  bay  stands  the  town  of  Paros  (Parkia)  ; 
I  the  white  buildings  line  the  shore,  and  rise  over  an 
I  vched  rock,  which  is  crowned  hy  a   new  church, 
L  on  which  the   cross  is  reared  triumphant.     Wind- 
I  mills  are  important  features    in   the   landscapes  of 
I  diosc   islei,   and    are   generally   marshalled    on 
I  heigh  til. 

I  Approadiing  Parkia,  the  eye  is  gladdened  by  si 
I  &e«b  vines  and  scattered  tielils  of  cultivation  ;  solne^  J 
I  habitations  are  spread  over  the  side  of  the  mountain^  f 
I  BO  as  to  cover  a  little  of  its  nakedness  ;  yet  ParoK-  fl 
1  produces  something  more  than  enough  for  its  owat.j 
K  fion sumption.  We  went  ashore  at  sonset:  itwaBttil 
rjftery  red  over  the  island  of  Syra ;  but  the  outlines  oft  I 
P  Berplio  were  deeply  purpled,  and  a  thousand  vsrioiml 
tints  fell  like  magic  upon  the  huebcd  expanse  ot*.M 
waters.     The  British  coiifulur  agent,  a  Greek,   a£.1  f 
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forded  us  a  short  but  hospitable  reception. 
daughtt^r,  B.  young  maidea  of  fifteen,  administered 
the  sweatmeala  and  coffee,  according  to  the  Hellenic 
custom.  We  were  escorted  to  and  from  the  vesael 
by  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  ;  for  seldom 
do  four  Enghfhmen  land  at  Paros.  1  saw  a  piece  of 
a  fluted  column  adapted  for  a  well's  mouth,  and  re. 
cognised  Hie  well-known  Parian  marble.  The  quar. 
lies  are  an  hour's  diatance  from  ihe  town,  but  the 
whole  coast  is  marble. 

After  lying  all  night  in  the  harbour,  we  proceeded 
before  break  of  day  to  Antiparos,  where  we  landed  at 
five  o'clock,  A.M.  Preparations  were  forthwith  made 
for  proceeding  to  the  Stalactite  grotto.  Five  donkeys, 
one  of  which  wast*  be  employed  in  carrying  ropea  and 
a  ladder,  were  caparisoned  for  our  service  ;  a  host  of 
loquacious  Greeks  followed  close  on  our  heeU ;  and, 
under  the  special  charge  of  the  man  of  office  (who 
first  administered  coffee),  we  took  our  way  along  the 
coast  by  one  of  the  two  roads.  A  few  tig  trees  first 
give  signs  of  vegetable  Ufe.  We  passed  through 
some  cornfields  and  scanty  pasturage,  where  goals 
and  a  few  cows  were  feeding.  In  one  hour  and 
forty  minutes  we  reached  ihe  cave.  The  access  it 
guarded  by  two  stalagmites,  like  two  immense  co. 
lumna  of  nature's  own  moulding.  An  overshadowing 
rock  first  admits  the  approach  ;  cords  are  Uafaed. 
round  the  pillars  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ;  and,  by 
the  help  of  these,  tile  curious  stranger  must  deaoend. 
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•no  easy  task.  We  proceeded  by  this  path  of  cordage 
to  a  cousidcrabie  depth,  occaaiou&lly  getting  down  slip- 
pery steeps,  where  the  cords  are  not  wanted,  until  a 
depth  of  precipice  occurs  sufficient  to  require  the 
ladder,  which  has  been  brought  for  the  purpoae. 
Having  descended  this,  we  are  in  the  bowels  of  the 
island,  and  amidst  the  fairy  halls  which  Nature  has 
formed  for  herself.  The  compartmeuta  are  more 
varied,  and  the  depths  appear  more  mysleriouE,  than 
in  any  other  grotto  of  the  same  kind  I  ever  saw. 
The  stalactites  are  of  the  most  transparent  whiteness, 
and  the  whole  roofs  of  some  chambers  Ehine,  by  ap- 
plying the  candles,  like  pure  alabaster.  The  stalag. 
mites,  also,  in  many  places  preserves  crystal  brilliance, 
and  one  ceases  not  to  admire  the  fantastic  forms  into 
which  the  natural  ornaments  of  those  recesses  are 
broken.  Upon  a  stalagmite  I  found  an  inscription 
as  follows:  — 


An  ambassador,  M.  de  Nointel,  from  the  court  of' 
France,  inlhelimeof  Louis  XIV.,  on  his  way  to  Con-' 
Blantinople,  being  here  at  midnight  on  Christmas  eve,  - 
caused  the  grotto  to  he  illuminated  with  iunumereble 
hghta,  and  had  mass  performed  !  How  Uttle  does  na- 
tional character  change  in  two  centuries!  Hundreda 
of  visiters  hnvescralched  their  names  upon  the  stalac- 
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tiCes :  the  majority  appears  to  be  French  ;  next,  the 
Engliah.  After  nacending  to  ihe  light  by  the  road 
of  cords,  we  returned  to  the  village  of  Antiparos  by 
another  path,  going  over  the  tope  of  the  hills.  In  a 
wide  valley  were  vines,  fig_trees,  and  com.  The 
soil,  as  in  most  of  these  islands,  where  there  is  any, 
is  thin,  but  prolific  ;  it  was  still  more  bo,  probably,  in 
uicient  timea,  and  there  was,  doubtless,  more  wood 
upon  all  the  isles  than  at  pre«ent.  The  peasants 
bum  the  brushwood  for  the  purpose  of  producing  b 
thin  crop  the  succeeding  year ;  and  the  ground  is 
thereby  impoverished ;  for  the  soil,  not  being  held 
together,  is  soon  washed  off,  or  carried  away  by  wind 
&om  the  rocky  surface :  thus,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
have  thoie  islands  become  nearly  barren.  But  an 
order  from  the  present  government  has  forbidden 
the  burning  of  the  wood;  and  perhaps  the  islands 
may  yet  be  destined  to  flourish  in  a  greener  aspect 
for  future  generations. 

It  required  four  hours  and  a  half  to  perform  this 
excnrsion  from  the  village  of  Antiparos,  and  an  ex~ 
pense  of  three  dollars  for  donkeys,  men,  and  ropes; 
candles  are  not  included  in  this  estimate.  Antiparos 
afforded  a  bowl  of  milk  ;  and  we  left  its  shares,  with 
a  breeze,  at  half-past  ten  o'clock  a.m. 

Going  out  in  a  S.  E.  direction,  between  Faros  and 
Antiparos,  there  comes  first  into  view,  on  the  right, 
the  island  of  Polinu,  anciently  Polygieos;  and  behi 
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itingmshed  the  peaks  of  Kimoli  (Cimoloa), 
n  expanse  of  about  fifteen  miles,  the  long  low 
ridge  of  Poly(;andro  occurs :  the  little  LagUBa  is  mid- 
way in  the  short  distance  to  Sikyno  (Sicinos).  Nio, 
(los)  appears  in  front ;  Raclia  (Dorjaa),  in  the 
more  distant  and  misty  horizon.  We  steer  for 
Naxos,  which  rises  at  ihe  vessel's  heail  like  a  barrier 
that  would  impede  our  progress.  A  breeze,  and  then 
a,  calm ;  another  breeze,  and  we  tack  about  towards  the 
extremityof  Paros.in  order  to  steer  straight  forNaxo*. 
Half.past  one  p.m.  I  read  divine  service  on  the  deck 
(being  Sunday).  Our  sailors  were  not  inattentive 
observers:  I  could  not  but  witness  with  interest  their 
daily  attention  to  the  religious  exercises  which  their 
creed  imposed :  much  of  them  consisted  in  abstinence 
from  animal  food.  It  was  a.  season  of  fasting;  and, 
although  they  might  have  partaken  of  our  provisions, 
they  unanimously  declined  our  offer,  alleging  at  once 
the  reason.  The  captain  had  an  air  of  reserve, 
which  at  once  distinguished  him  from  the  rest,  and 
he  would  frequently  sit  in  silence  for  an  hour  or  two 
looking  over  the  isles.  Hia  commands  were  promptly 
obeyed,  and  the  wants  of  his  passengers  as  quickly 
supplied:  one  of  (he  men  acted  as  cook;  another 
was  ready  to  spread  tile  table  on  deck ;  and  a 
third  look  up  the  guitar,  and,  like  Arion, 
■he  prow  and  charmed  the  dolphins.  If  1  bad 
formed  a  good  opinion  of  the  industry  of  the  Greek 
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peasantry,  I  receiveii  an  impresaion  not  less  favour- 
able of  die  mariners ;  tlieir  skill  and  induatry,  like  their 
leligion,  only  want  turning  into  their  proper  chan- 
nels ;  and  if,  in  their  early  days  of  freeilom,  they 
dieplayed  defects  of  character  which  still  weigh  upon 
posterity,  they  will  now,  in  the  days  of  tlieir  new- 
born freedom,  have  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  to 
correct  and  improve  their  national  character. 

The  south  side  of  Paroa  is  more  cultivated.  Near 
the  eastern  extremity  rises  a  conical  peak,  crowTied  by 
a  white  building  hke  a  fortress.  Under  this  (west) 
is  the  town  of  Lefka  ; — a  conspicuous  cluster  of 
buildingii,  shining  white  at  a  great  distance.  We 
slowly  approached  Naxoa;  but  the  sun  set  before  we 
turned  the  cape  behind  which  the  town  lies.  For  an 
hour  I  contemplated  the  mysterious  light  which 
seems  to  linger  over  the  ocean  long  after  the  sun  has 
Bunk.  The  boundless  prospect  is  an  image  of  cter. 
nily,  save  where  those  dark  slips  of  land  project  into 
the  waters  to  tell  ua  we  are  still  of  earth.  I  slept 
under  the  alarry  canopy  ;  and  awoke  at  daybreak, 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Naxos. 

Julg  Itit.  —  At  half-past  four  a.m.  the  sun  rose  in 
■11  the  glories  of  the  east  behind  the  picturesque  peaks 
of  this  m^or  isle:  the  golilen  light  was  thrown 
over  the  glassy  surface,  as  1  glided  over  it  towards 
the  little  islet  which   flanks  the   north   side  of  the 


harbour :  not  a  breath  of  air  disturbed  the  crystal 
depths  of  those  green  waves  :  the  long  tidges  of 
Naxos,  atrelching  southward,  were  purpled  with  the 
morning  sha<ie :  the  curiously-built  town  of  Naxia 
rose  in  atepa  up  to  a  point,  wearing  at  respertfnl  dis- 
tance a  clear  and  bright  aspect.  I  landed  on  the 
litile  isle,  and  ascended  to  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Bacchus.  These  consist  in  a  portal  of  solid 
marble ;  an  architrave  or  lintel,  simply  laid  across 
two  immense  jambs,  with  some  time-worn  consols 
projecting,  and  a  few  traces  of  flutings  on  the  surface. 
I  estimated  those  jambs  at  five  feet  square,  and 
twentj.fiTe  feet  high, — a  single  piece.  Around  this 
solitary  rehc,  which  stands  as  lord  of  the  Isle,  are 
mouldering  marbles  and  vestiges  of  foundations.  The 
whole,  though  not  placed  so  high,  hss  hud  some 
resemblance  to  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Sunias  —  a 
meteor-like  object  for  mariners  to  see  at  a  distance. 
I  descended  the  rock,  and  plunged  into  the  glassy 
deep,  where  a  shelly  grotto  received  the  waters.  1 
went  asiiore,  and  found  provisions,  especially  vege- 
tables, with  which  this  island  so  abounds  that  it  can 
furnish  Syra.  The  narrow  lunes  of  this  town  ex- 
hibit a  profusion  of  marble,  for  which  this  and  many 
of  the  other  islands  are  so  remarkable.  Naxos  is  the 
most  important  of  the  Cyclades :  ila  population 
amounts  to  near  18,000  inhabitants,  of  which  about 
4000  are  at  the  port  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
to  find  the  men  of  Naxos  so  well  anjuainted  with 
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the  generai  posture  of  a^Ura  in  Europe  and  the 
East.  The  paesage  of  (he  Eoglish  fleet,  and  the 
casual  juDClion  of  two  ot  three  French  vesselE,  had 
afforded  them  ample  matter  for  speculating  upon 
some  further  encroach  men  Is  of  Russia  :  they  did 
not  doubl  but  the  allied  squadron  would  shortly 
hasten  lo  Constantinople,  and  they  doubted  leas  of 
the  result  if  there  was  to  be  any  conflict  between 
European  and  Turkiali  armaments  :  their  specula- 
tions of  some  such  conflict  were  chiefly  grounded 
upon  the  imposing  attitude  which  Russia  assumed  all 
over  the  Levant,  and  the  number  of  paid  agents 
which  she  has,  spread  around  the  Mediterranean. — 
But  my  politicians  reasoned  t«o  fast,  and  leaped  lo 
akrming  conclusions ;  for,  before  1  left  the  beach, 
they  bad  annexed  a  vast  extent  of  Turkish  territory 
to  the  new  Greek  kingdom ;  ajid  ihey  said  that  once 
the  Greeks  ruled  at  Constantinople !  In  the  midst  of 
these  IransporlE,  I  filled  my  basket  with  the  finest 
cucumbers  and  other  vegetables :  I  gathered  up  my 
pears,  and  put  rice  and  macaroni  into  the  handE  of 
my  attendants ;  an  ample  provision  of  bread,  and  u 
much  lamb  as  could  be  preserved  fresh  until  it  shonid 
be  eaicn,  —  and  with  thcEe  I  left  the  gay  shore. 

We  left  Naxos  at  half-past  nine  a.m.,  cleared  the 
point,  and  saw  Nicaria  in  the  distance.  Nothing 
can  excel  the  beautiful  forms  and  outlines  of  the 
N.W.  side  of  NaxoB.  At  half-past  ten  a.m.  I  luTe 
in  view  Nicaria  on  the  right;  some  «uuU  interTemng 
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iales;  and  then  Mfconi,  with  Delos,  Tinas,  and 
Andros,  in  front.  Sailing  nearly  due  north,  Syi» 
bears  N.W.,  Paroa  close  on  the  left,  Naxos  behind. 
The  sun  set  in  flaming  red  behind  his  own  Delo*, 
purpling  the  ridges  of  Ttnos  and  Myconi.  Far  on 
the  right,  in  hazy  distance,  lay  Amorgo ;  in  front, 
steering  E.,  lay  Icarus:  (Nicaria)  the  intervening 
waters  are  relieved  by  small  rocky  isles,  the  last  of 
the  Greek  dominions. 

At  nine  o'clock  iu  the  evening,  a  strong  breeiv 
carrieil  us,  in  four  hours,  opposite  Icarus,  and  tb«t 
subsided  into  a  rocking  calm  :  for  all  the  succeeding 
day  we  sat  roUing  on  the  sickening  waves.  The 
whole  length  of  Icarus  lay  stretched  on  the  right. 
This  is  a  long  narrow  island,  rising  from  the  sea,  at 
the  western  extremity,  like  steps,  until  it  attains  itt 
height,  which  runs  in  a  uniform  outline  for  half  die 
length  of  the  whole  island.  Another  step  rises  to 
the  second  ridge,  the  Mount  Pramraus,  which  endi 
in  tile  promontory  of  Phanar  (anciently  Dracanum), 
A  huge  rock,  not  unUke  the  Bass  on  the  coast  of  Eut 
Lothian,  appears  in  front  of  Icarus,  nearly  opposite 
the  highest  point  of  the  Prammus.  At  the  Draca. 
num  promontory  lie  the  Corssc  Isles,  called  by  die 
French  geograpliers  les  Fourmies;  and  behind  those 
rises  the  bold  Samos,  the  Mount  Ampelos  towering 
above  all.  Down  towards  the  aoutli,but  at  an  alnioit 
imperceptible  distance,  lies  Cos  (Calimnos),  off  the 
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co!i»l   of    Uoltoariiassufi.     At   four    o'clock    r.n'^ 
write  this  close  off  tile  Isle  of  Patmos. 

This  celebrated  island  runs  ne&rly  from  east  (o 
west  in  length:  and,  as  I  now  view  its  southern 
iapect,  I  perceive  its  western  promontory  to  be  the 
highest  part  of  it.  A  hold  rocit  rises  abruptly  from 
the  blue  waters ;  a  second  summit,  separated  from 
the  former  by  a  nedt,  is  less  rugged,  but  scarcely 
inferior  in  height,  and  it  is  crowned  by  a  while 
solitary  edifice:  on  the  succeeding  top  stands  the 
town  itself,  a  cluster  of  habitatdona,  with  the  massy 
walls  of  the  monastery  rising  out  from  the  midst  of 
them.  Four  windmills  stand  on  the  sloping  ridge, 
which  now  falls  away  to  so  low  an  elevBlion  as  almost 
to  break  the  island  into  two  :  the  other  half  (pur. 
suing  the  outline  eastward)  rises  for  the  most  part 
precipitously  from  the  waves  in  rocky  walls,  and  then 
ascends  to  verdure,  but  without  an  habitation  to  be 
seen.  The  island  ends  iii  its  eastern  promontory 
likea  wall,  and  points  towards  Samos  and  the  Corsiec 
As  the  sun  sinks  behind  Nicaria,  and  illumines  all 
the  outstretched  ridges  of  it,  and  the  continuous 
"  Fourmies"  throwing  Samos  into  deepest  shade,  we 
we  still  struggling,  like  the"Africufl"  of  old,  with  the 
Icarian  billows :  they  hft  up  their  heads  around  tlie 
point  of  St.  John's  isle,  and  the  rocky  steeps  b^n 
to  frown  over  the  darkening  waters. 

Sunsel,  Tuesday,  July  8 
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As  llie  night  adTHiiced,  we  veered  roum!  tliebold  ] 
promontory,  which  appeared  before  to  lerrainale  the 
iglaTid  atits  eaEtern  extremity  :  a  long  projecting  rock 
evolved  itself,  and  a  brisk  gale  soon  carried  us  round, 
and  lodgeil  us  in  the  harbour  of  Patimo.  It  was 
dark,  and  I  could  only  distinguish  the  black  outline 
of  the  mountains  by  which  the  bay  seemed  nearly  ' 
encloEed  all  round. 


July  Qlh.  — In  the  morning  I  went  aahore,  and,  not  j 
without  emotion,  trod  the  ground  which,  in 
estimation  of  the  Christian  theologian,  ought  to  be 
more  sacred  than  Deloa — more  renowned  than  Paroa, 
About  thirty  or  forty  houses  have  of  late  years  been 
built  on  the  shore  beneath  the  original  town  of 
Pattmo  :  a  few  tig-lreea  and  olives  stand  near  those 
habitations,  which  are  sheltered  by  a  rock  with  a 
rugged  top  from  the  winds  of  the  iEgean.  The  j 
whole  island  on  this  aide  is  curved  and  broken  into  I 
inlets,  any  of  which  might  serve  as  a  secure  harbour  j 
for  ships  of  magnitude.  In  the  hollow  of  the  bend, 
where  Patimq  stands  on  the  height,  is  the  place 
which  tradition  has  contecrated  as  the  scene  of  St. 
John's  revelations.  Above  it,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  stand  the  town  and  monastery,  which 
overlook  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  and  bring  into  fuB 
view  the  islands  of  Nicaria,  Samos,  les  Fourmies, 
and  some  of  the  lesser  isles  near  the  Asiatic  coast. 
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These  ore  seen  over  and  beyond  the  opposite  bend  of 
the  rijgea  of  PatmoSj  none  of  which  are  very  high. 
There  are  about  four  thoueand  inliabicants  in  the 
whole  island  ;  more  than  Imlf  live  at  the  port  and 
the  upper  town. 

The  monastery  is  built  like  a  fortress,  with  tnuiy 
square  projecting  buttresses;  it  has  also  several 
parapets,  from  whence  are  seen  various  prospects  of 
the  sea  and  the  surrounding  isles.  I  found  it  peopled 
by  about  thirty  monks.  The  church  is  dedicated,  like 
the  monastery,  to  St.  John ;  but  St.  Christodoulos  has 
usurped  his  honours :  it  is  gaudy,  like  most  cf  the 
Greek  churches,  without  either  taste  or  elegance  ;  the 
veatibnle,  as  well  as  the  interior,  is  painted  with  the 
temi-Chincae  heads  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  and 
the  PanaghiJi  figures  in  every  corner.  In  the  first  court, 
where  the  entrance  to  the  church  is,  I  observed  an  io- 
scriptiun  bearing  date  IGQS  ;  and  several  fragments 
of  marble  are  inserted  in  the  walls  and  stairs.  The 
library  contains  a  few  printed  books,  such  as  the 
works  of  ChryBOstom  and  some  of  the  Greek  Fathers; 
it  also  contains  a  large  portion  of  manuscripts  :  these 
seem  to  have  been  recently  assorted  with  some  care, 
and  put  into  cases,  wiili  their  titles  written  outside, 
although  none  of  the  monks  present  seemed  to  un. 
derstand  their  value  or  subjects.  Those  of  the 
Scriptures  1  examined,  but  found  none  very  ancient ; 
some  were  lying  in  disorder,  and  covered  with  dust, 
upon    the    table.      In     the   refectory   I   was   shown 


an  inscription  on  a  slab  of  marble ;  it  was  it  sepulchral 
Elone,  as  well  as  some  others  I  saw  at  the  church  of 
the  Grotto.  This  moiiaBlery  was  founded,  under  the 
Bnspices  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  by  St.Christodoulos*, 
in  honour  of  St.  John.  In  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century,  when  the  succeifi  of  Alexius  had  driven  the 
Turks  from  manj  places  whose  names  were  dear  to 
Chriatianity,  the  churches  began  to  resume  eoine- 
thing  of  their  former  splendour;  and  not  only 
were  the  waste  places  rebuilt,  but  the  piety  of  the 
Comnenian  race  wsb  extended  to  other  spots,  con- 
secrated by  the  presence  of  the  apostles  and  mar- 
tyrs. The  Crusaders  could  not  be  insensible  to 
the  claims  of  Patmoa  ;  and  it  was  probably  about 
that  period  that  the  Grotto,  which  ia  now  covered  by 
a  cbapel,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  St.  John's 
abode.  More  than  half  way  down  the  "  Cavea"  of 
the  hiU  there  is  a  mass  of  rock,  wliich  in  several 
places  is  broken  into  grottos.  A  pile  of  grey  build- 
'ngs  has  taken  possession  of  the  sacred  one,  and  a 
Papas  is  appointed  to  guard  and  tight  the  lamps, 
and  say  long  prayers  over  the  spot ;  he  devoutly 
pointed  to  the  roof  of  the  cave,  where  are  some 
fissures  and  small  holes  a  little  way  into  the  Etone: 
"  throi^h  these,"  he  said,  "  came  the  voice  from 
Heaven,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  rushing  through 
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those  places  with  a  great  noise."  A  picture  repre. 
Eenling  the  Apoitle  as  one  dead,  lying  Ht  the  feet  of 
him  that  spake  from  heaven,  covers  the  wall  of 
Eeparation  :  behind  this  is  the  altar  ;  ihe  angels  each 
holding  in  their  hands  a  church,  represenling  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  But  the  most  important  and 
affecting  embellishment  of  this  ehrine  is  a  simple 
label  suspended,  conEiiining  the  rerees  relative  b 
Apostle's  vision  (Rev.  chap.  i.  ver.  9 — 18.),  ii 
original  Greek :  these  I  read  aloud  to  the  Papas,  I 
which  he  hstened  with  devout  attention.  If  thil^ 
cavern  be  really  the  scene  of  such  an  awftU  vision,  what 
spot  on  earth  was  ever  more  efTectuaUj  consecrated? 
—  If  we  are  accustomed  to  approach  the  house  which 
has  been  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  with  reve- 
rence, how  should  not  this  spot  be  approached  with 
tenfold  veneration,  consecrated,  as  it  was,  by  the 
celestial  light  which  shone,  as  the  sun  in  his  strength, 
upon  all  around  it.  O !  for  a  ray  of  that  light 
to  pierce  the  mystery  in  which  are  yet  enveloped 
many  things  spoken  by  the  Spirit  to  the  churches  ! 

After  two  hours  and  a  half  spent  about  the  sacred 
cavern,  I  descended  to  the  village  port.  A  Greek 
(there  are  no  Turks  in  this  island,  although  it  belong* 
to  the  Porte)  offered  for  sale  some  medals  found  in 
Patmos.  There  was  one  of  Constanline  and  of 
Diocletian,  and  some  with  symbolical  signs  of  the 
ports  itnd  isles  of  the  JEgesn.  1  found  shops  Fur. 
split  peas,  olives,  honey, 
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beans,  &c.  Prerioua  to  leaving  the  shore,  1  read  b 
good  portiDTi  of  the  Apocalypse,  under  iliat  local  im- 
pression wliich  all  ia»j  experience,  but  none  catt 
descnbe.  But,  if  it  baa  been  affirmed  that  reading 
Homer  on  Mount  Ida  inspires  a  deeper  sentiment, 
after  its  kind,  than  reading  the  saine  in  the  cloBet, 
why  should  not  the  feeling  coincident  ascend  in 
reading  the  more  sublime  compoBiCion  in  the  Isle  of 
Patmos.  Wondering,  indeed,  what  these  things  might 
mean,  I  knew  not  how  to  unfold  ilie  seals  and  read 
the  notes  of  the  trumpets.  I  found  not  how  to  soar 
aloft  with  the  voice  that  once  fled  through  this  pure 
sky,  on  eagle's  wings,  in  tlie  sight  of  the  Apostle, 
crying,  "  Woe  to  the  inhahitanta  of  the  earth  '."  Time 
and  events  appear  to  have  clearly  unfolded  some  of 
liie  jirophetic  vision  ;  and  the  whole  will,  in  due  time, 
be  made  clear  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  according 
as  it  may  stand  in  need  of  comfort  or  warning. 

We  left  Patmos  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.,  with  ■ 
strong  win<i  blowing  nearly  north,  and  quickly  cleared  j 
the  promontory  of  the  sacred  iaUn<l.  Steering  acron 
i'or  Sainos,  and  tossed  upon  the  billows,  we  passed 
near  the  barren  islands  of  Lepso  (anciently  Lepsis). 
with  Nicri  (Acritis),  and  their  numerous  satellitet. 
At  a  greater  distance,  and  nearer  the  coast,  we  left 
Gwlhonisi  (Hycluia).  AU  these  islands  have 
nearly  the  same  aspect  at  a  distance,  —  a  grey 
burnt-up  surface,  sometimes  relieved  by  a  few  wild  ^ 
thruba.     After  carrying  na  quickly  put  the  promoiu  A 
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tory  of  Ampelos,  the  wind  fell;  and  I  bad  Idsure  to 

contemplate  the  Asiatic  coast,  so  full  of  interest,  and 
ao  pregnant  with  names,  sacred  and  profane.  The 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (meaning  that  part  of  it  an. 
ciently  known  hy  the  Dames  of  Cam  and  Ionia) 
presents  from  the  sea  a  line  of  mountains,  varied  in 
height,  bnt  never  rising  to  any  great  elevation  :  in 
front,  are  tliose  barren  uninhabited  isles  above 
mentioned,  which  we  qiuckly  cleared,  with  the  wind 
blowing  hard  N.  a  few  points  W.  If  to  look  upon 
the  shores  of  Greece  kindles  our  classic  feelings,  the 
coast  of  Jonia  may  not  the  less  awaken  our  recollec- 
tions, both  of  classic  scenes  and  those  of  more  sacred 
character.  It  has  contributed  a  large  share  of  genins, 
by  which  the  world  has  been  enlightened  and  cifi- 
Used.  Earlier  than  Greece  itself  it  sent  out  its  colo- 
nies to  the  western  regions,  and  carried  the  arts  to 
where,  iu  future  ages,  they  were  destined  to  flourish. 
1  look,  then,  on  the  mother  shores  of  litcratare 
and  art.  Hardly  out  of  view  is  the  promontory 
within  which  was  Halicarnassus ;  this  calls  to  mind  the 
father  of  Pagan  history,  and  the  Greek  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age  who  has  iUuslrated  for  us  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Romans.  On  the  aame  shore  was  Priene,  the 
i  place  of  Bias,  who  is  rankeil  among  the  aeven 
tages  of  Greece,  Still  nearer  is  Miletus,  which 
to  suggest  another  and  more  aacred  train 
of  thought.  ]  can  well-nigh  discern  the  beach 
where    the  sorrowing  elders  of  Ephesus,   with    the 
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■srs,  took  leave  of  Paul,  accom- 
ship :  that  ship  convejei)  him 
over  those  very  wsters  straight  to  the  island  of  Cob, 
which  I  can  discern  in  the  remotest  distance.  I  trace' 
the  path  of  the  Evangelist,  Si,  John,  from  Patnaos  to 
EpheEUK,  after  his'  release;  indeed,  I  am  following 
his  track  to  NeapoUs  (Scula  Nuova)  ;  and  now  I 
approach  the  shores  of  SamoB,  and  the  promontory 
on  which  Eiood  Trogyllium,  names  consecrated  in  the 
pages  of  Holy  ^Vrit. 

At  about  six  o'clock  p.u.  the  wind  was  hashed, 
and  we  neared  the  eaEtem  parts  of  Samoa  ia 
smooth  water.  The  coast  of  the  continent  describei 
a  vast  arc,  whose  extremity  approaches  the  island  bo 
near,  (hat  only  a  strait  is  left  open  by  which  "  the 
canal"  (that  is,  the  sea  between  the  island  and  the 
continent)  is  entered,  and  this  leads  into  the  Gulf  of 
Scsla  Nuova.  As  the  island  was  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  occupied  by  Turkish  troops,  we  were  not 
permitted  to  land.  I  could  only,  therefore,  espy  Ihtt 
green  Cents,  and  gaze  at  respectful  distance  upon  the 
fertile  shores  where  the  queen  of  the  gods  once 
deUghled  to  dwell.  The  Herffiura,  or  famous  Tem. 
pie  of  Jono,  stood  on  a  promontory,  which  is  now 
called  "  Clolones,"  from  the  ancient  columns  yet 
Ktandini;  upon  it.  Of  the  splendour  of  that  temple 
some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  we  are  told  that  it 
reijuirerl  four  oxen  to  drag  the  head  of  tile  colossal 
statue  which  adorned  it,   and  which  perished  in  the 
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^Uagc  and  fire  of  ConslantiDople  in  1204. 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pythagoras,  and  it  was  even 
counted  wurthy  by  VvBpaaian  of  being  erected  into  a 
province.  In  mure  rectnt  limes  its  situation,  so 
near  the  Asiatic  shures,  has  nta<!e  it  the  theatre  cf 
war,  and  the  important  events  of  1834  faave  linked 
it  with  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Greek  revoLi. 
tion.  On  that  occasion  Khosref  Pacha,  with  forty-two 
tnen-of-war,  was  forced  to  retire  before  a  few  Gredc 
briilots,  and  a  very  inferior  force  commanded  b)f 
Sakhtouti.  *  The  Turks,  in  the  course  of  those  oper- 
ations, expended  5000  cannon  balls,  and  the  Greeki 
1500,  with  very  little  injury  on  either  side;  bn^ 
upon  the  whole,  not  less  than  6o,000  combatontt, 
apon  land  and  water,  faced  each  other.  The  Turksat 
length  lost  three  fine  ships,  100  pieces  of  cannon,  aii4 
atleasl  lOOOmen,  The  leaders  in  die  island  were,U 
that  time,  the  Bishop  Lysander,  and  Spamati,  &e. 
Ten  years  after  those  events,  and  when  pence  had 
been  made  between  the  two  contending  natitaii, 
Samoa  is  again  the  scene  of  warhke  operations.  The 
inhabitants  appear  to  carry  on  rather  a  passive  r^ 
aistaiice  than  an  offensive  war ;  and  many  are  daily 
leaving  the  island  altogether,  sooner  than  submit  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Sultan.  It  must,  however,  be 
confessed,   that  the    division    of    the    .Sgeaii    lales 

■  See  CdIddbI  Gordoa'a  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution, 
'  li.  p.  147. 
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L  made  between  Greece  and  (be  Porte  wm  juAchmb. 
e  treaties  assigned  the  Cj'clades  to  King  OiIm, 
I  the  Spoiadcs  lo  the  8iilti.ii ;  but  the  5ainia4ei, 
■  ttrinking  they  have  an  eqtial  claim  to  liberty  wo* 
r  fellow  Greeks,  persist  in  rriiiuiig  the  OtlooM* 
dominion  ;  and  at  the  instigation  of  Lo^otbrti,  a 
chief  among  the  villagers,  they  Itow  ^ow  llw  front 
of  rebellion.  The  gorenunent  of  the  jitnuf  traa 
conimitled  to  Vogoridhi,  Prince  of  Samoa,  who  ^i- 
peara  to  have  tried  ever;  means  of  conciliation. 
When  those  failed,  the  island  was  given  ap  to  Hassan 
Bey,  who  took  military  possesion  of  it  with  2O00 
troops ;  in  nhich  condition  it  was  when  I  approach, 
ed  its  borders.  A  speedy  subrotBiion  wm,  howerer, 
anticipated ;  for  Ihe  banner  of  the  Prince  already 
floated  on  ttlmost  every  promontory  ;  and  thirteen 
towns  and  villages  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  the 
mild  con<litioiifi  of  Hassan  Bey  and  Musurus.  7^ 
geofjraphical  position  of  Samos  and  the  Sporades  in 
genera!  is  such,  that  as  long  as  the  SulUn  retain* 
the  coast  of  Asia,  he  can  never  consent  to  resign 
them  10  Greece ;  and  if  they  were  annexed  to 
Greece,  the  inhabitsnts  themselves  would  be  the  first 
to  deplore  the  clange,  for  it  would  only  be  for  the 
Porte  lo  forbid  all  intercourse  with  their  neighbours 
on  the  coast  of  Asia,  to  reduce  the  islands  lo  the 
greatest  sMte  of  poverty.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
remaining  a   portion  of   the  Sultan's  dominions,  it  i 
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will  be  his  interest  to  give  them  every  eomiMTCiil 
and  dyil  advantage. 

In  continuing  our  eourse  ikbnmfjtk  ih&  emuH,  wt 
were  challenged  by  a  goard^veMd^  zequiring  onz  1»* 
siness  and  destination ;  but  hardly  waitiiig  for  an 
answer^  allowed  us  to  past  on  widi  Tiuddak  apadij. 
We  could  distinguish  bj  the  pale  light  of  tJie  iqooB| 
the  forms  of  human  beings  moving  in  aome  of  the 
rocky  inlets^  and  presently  a  watch-fire  was  Wi«^Mj 
which  threw  a  blaze  upon  the  rocks  near  whidi  we 
sailed ;  but^  as  the  wind  was  partidy  and  aometUMS 
contrary^  we  withdrew  to  a  credc^  and  paimpd  the 
night  hours^  and  I  found  at  day.break  that  we  woe 
near  the  promontory  of  Posidoniom. 

July  10.  —  A  gentle  breeze  moved  us  slowly  past 
the  promontory^  and  brought  us  to  a  vessel  wbidi  a 
gust  of  wind  during  the  night  had  carried  against  a 
pointed  rock ;  and  the  attraction  proved  too  powerful 
for  the  helpless  master  and  his  mate  to  dissolve :  in 
such  a  case  of  emergency  it  was  not  possible  to  with- 
hold our  assistance.  The  vessel  was  laden  with  dried 
bread  for  the  Turkish  army  at  Samos ;  and  it  was  nc-i 
cessary  to  transfer  the  greatest  part  of  the  cargo  into 
our  caique  before  the  ponderous  barge  could  be  moved. 
The  operation  lasted  tkree  hours ;  and  the 
perhaps^  might  have  complained  of  a  hrea^  of 
trality  !  The  most  important  part  of  the  living  eaqpe 
was  a  turbanedTurk^  who  gladly  availed  himaqif  if  ibe 


hospitality  of  the  Giaours  ;  lie  waiteil  the  result  of  oi 
eierrioDs  with  enviable  patienrej  but  1  found  he  had 
no  inlereat  in  any  part  of  the  cargo  except  himself. 
The  abstemiousneBS  of  a  Turk  depends  upon  circum- 
stances: if  food  be  placed  before  him,  heialikeaheif- 
er  alighting  on  a  heap  of  turnips  in  a  bare  pasture; 
and  although  he  may  refuse  to  infiame  himself  with 
wine,  he  "  will  fill  himself  with  strong  drink,"  when- 
ever be  can  obtain  it.  Oiir  guest  let  nothing  escape 
him,  but  devoured  ail  the  eggs  in  our  store  before 
we  had  time  to  adjust  the  preparations  for  breakfast. 
He  then  complained  of  some  inward  pains,  and  asked 
for  rum  or  brandy  :  we  willingly  extended  our  hos- 
pitality ;  but  Boon  found  it  expedient  to  get  the  tempt. 
attoD  out  of  his  eight,  leet  he  might  not  be  able  to 
return  with  tlie  bread  into  the  hold  of  his  own  ship. 

After  clearing  the  last  cape  of  Snmos,  we  entered 
a  magnificent  bay,  whose  encircling  mountains  ci 


Ltof  K 


!,  reaching  from  the  Cape 


St.  Maria  (Trogytlium)  to  the  Cape  Bianco,  which 
points  near  to  Chios.  The  shores  of  Asia  appear 
fertileon  the  southern  side  of  this  bay,  and  innumera- 
ble vineyards  are  seen  reclining  upon  the  hills  which 
overhang  Scala  Nuova.  A  little  more  southward  is 
thepromonlory  on  which  the  Pan  ionium  stood;  some  -' 
rocks  projecting  into  the  aea  direct  the  eye  towards 
it.  On  the  left  lie  the  eites  of  many  places  renowned  * 
in  antiquity,  hut  now  no  more  existing,  —  Notiumj 
Lebedua,  Colophon.     Scarce  a  moun'ain  rears  its  head 
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without  its  incident/  scarce  a  reeefls  of  Uie  shore  im. 
folds  its  bosom  without  a  dassie  drcanuitaiice :  Teflefc- 
tions  accumukte  as  the  stranger  of  a  colder  dune 
approaches  for  the  first  time  the  ahorei  of  Asia;  hat 
the  thought  which  so(m  masters  all  in  l«w<^iy>g  «t 
Neapolis  (Scala  Nuova)  is-— that  here  the  Apos- 
ties  must  haye  often  landed  on  their  way  to  the 
church  at  Ephesus  I 


LETTER  II. 


To  Skhard  Ingram,  Esq.,  . 


Ather, 


Scala  Nuova,  Eyeamg  of  July  lOth. 
1  AH  unwilling  to  lose  the  opportunity  which  the  I 
return  of  our  caique  to  Attica  offers  of  complyinj 
with  your  requcBt  by  Celling  jou  how  we  have  fared,  I 
in  the  Archipelago;  but  on  account  of  ihe  long  quar-  I 
antine  with  which  our  captain  was  threatened  on  his 
return  to  Syra,  I  fear  you  will  have  left  Athens  be- 
fore this  letter  reaches  you.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
evening,  which  I  usually  dedicate  to  writing  up  my 
Journal,  shall  be  dcdica.Ced  to  you  and  your  com- 
panions, more  especially  as  you  intend  to  follow  my 
track  to  Scala  Nuova.  1  have  to  thank  you  for  the 
loan  of  the  Maltese  as  far  as  Cape  Sunium :  he  per- 
formed his  engagement  with  m  much  zeal  and 
fidehty  as  I  could  expect.  His  very  figure  na  he 
tuX  upon  his  horse  was  a  protection;  and  except  the 
venial  faults  of  having  eateii  all  our  bread  at  Kerratia, 
uid  spilt  two  bottles  of  brandy  at  the  Cape,  I  have 
nothing  to  lay  to  his  charge.  It  occupied  us  eight 
hours  in  traveUing  from  Athens  to  Maratlion,  and 
fifteen  more  to  reach  Cape  Colonna  ;   the  voyage  i 
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Syra  was  perfonnied  in  nine  hoiin.  Hxmg  sailed 
from  Cape  Colonna  at  midnight^  the  MeUmm  blow- 
ing hard^  I  awoke  at  ranrise  on  the  momiiig  of 
Thursday  3d  July^  and  saw  the  Une  wavea  betviiig 
around  me.  The  little  oaique  proudly  dadied  die 
billows  off  fier  prow^  and  made  good  way  towudt 
the  island.  I  saw  Andxoa  and  Tino%  Mfoam,  Ddm, 
and  Gyaros  (Ghisura)  ;  and  far  away  cm  the  edge  of 
the  waves  were  Ceos  (now  Zea)  and  C jthnoo  (Thou 
raia).  For  three  hoars  I  waidbcd  tlie  wetcb  and 
swelling  canvass^  and  the  hriik  gale  cairiad  vm  raaoA 
the  point :  at  about  nine  o'dodc^  f,tu,  the  ttiilrit 
new  city^  with  its  haifoonr  filled  with  nerdiaitti,  hmt 
on  the  view  as  soon  as  the  aeamen  odied  «iit  8fia. 

I  agreed  to  giye  my  captain  twenty  doBani  tehk 
caique  as  far  as  Syra^  and  then  to  enter  apon  a  fnA 
contract.  He  would  not  undertake  to  convey  na  to 
ScalaNuoya^  touching  at  the  different  ialanda  I  named, 
foK  less  than  ninety  dollars,  laying  in  his  aocount  fbr 
twenty-one  days'  quarantine  ;  and  althoagh  I  mig^t 
have  been  served  for  two-thirds  of  that  snm^  the  litde 
vessel  was  so  dean,  and  the  crew,  whicii  conaiated  of 
six  pair  of  hands  besides  the  obtain,  ao  ohUgiBg, 
that  I  agreed  to  the  price.  I  spread  my  own  bed 
every  evening  upon  deck,  and  I  do  not  reoolleot  ever 
to  have  enjoyed  seven  days  of  more  unmixed  '^ff^* 
I  recommend  you  to  supply  my  omiasiona  by  immii^f 
at  the  island  of  Tinos,  and  examining  the  tomba  in 
Rhenea ;  go  up  also  to  the  marble  quaixiea  in  Ftsm, 


and  if  possible  spend  a  day  in  the  island  of  Ni 
You  may  obtain  a  permissicn  of  ihe  Turkish  Admiral 
to  land  at  8amos  (now  in  a  state  of  blockade),  a  cir. 
cumstance  I  did  not  know  until  it  was  too  late. 
You  will  be  able  to  procure  proviaions  at  all  the 
islands  except  Antiparos ;  but  Syra  and  Naxoa  are 
tile  two  great  marts  of  the  Cyclades. 

We  landed  here  to-day  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  and 
were  suddenly  escorted  to  the  house  of  the  Vice^ 
(Consul  for  all  Nations,  by  a  Janissary  dressed  in 
flaming  red ;  a  turban  enveioped  bis  bead  in  so  many- 
folds  that  it  nearly  concealed  his  pale,  meagre  coun- 
tenance; hia  waiat  wasoppreased  with  weighty  anus, 
and  over  his  shoulders  hong  a  loose  huazar  Jacket. 
Thus  accoutred,  he  strutted  before  ub  in  all  the 
raajesly  of  office ;  but  I  observed  some  of  the  natives 
"  making  mouths  "  as  he  passed,  showing  that  ill- 
suited  importance  is  duly  appreciated  in  this  section 
of  the  globe  as  well  as  in  our  own.  Nothing  that  I 
have  observed  affects  men  of  all  nations  equally  like 
the  ridiculous ;  and  whether  it  be  Mesopotamia,  Cap- 
podocia,  PonlUB,  or  Asia,  in  this,  we  may  say  with 
poor  Yoriek,  it  is  all  the  same.  The  red  Janissary, 
who  became  our  Cerberus  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
will  doubtless  become  yours,  when  you  land  at  Scalm 
Nuova,  and  will  conduct  you,  as  he  has  done  ua, 
through  the  lanes  of  the  town. 

The  firit  object  a  stranger  is  expected  to  admire 
is  B  gaudy  Greek  church :  our  entrance  seemed  to 
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inspire  derorion  into  many  ;  for  several  followed  us 
into  the  sanctunrj',  aiid  wUilsC  they  suryeyed  our 
motions  with  eager  curioEicy,  muttered  their  repeti. 
tions  anU  crossed  themFelves  unconsciously.  Through 
several  rough-pared  dirty  alleys  we  desceniled  to  the 
baaiar,  which  wc  found  furnished  with  rice,  dried 
and  fresh  fruit,  uid  some  few  articles  of  manufacluiej 
but  the  commerce  here,  which  was  considerable  be- 
fore the  Greek  revolution,  is  now  fione,  and  the  popu- 
lation IE  reduced  to  about  6000  souls.  The  massacre 
of  the  Greeks  on  ITth  July,  1S20,  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  moat  frightful  horrors  which  that  bloody 
struggle  produced :  it  look  place  previous  to  Kara 
Ali's  attack  and  defeat  at  Samoa,  and  that  disaster 
did  but  again  renew  in  many  plitces  of  the  coast  the 
scene  of  butchery.  From  the  bazaar  we  proceeded 
to  a  cafenet,  a  mere  shed,  situated  on  the  beach 
and  washed  by  the  breakers'  foam  :  here  the  KlusiuU 
men  resort  in  the  evening  to  catch  the  cooling 
breezes.  At  a  little  distance  is  a  cemetery,  whose 
upright  thin  stones,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  are  scat- 
tered over  a  broken  declivity  reaching  down  to  the 
very  shore;  alcove  it  are  vineyards,  and  then  a  barrea 
ridge  rises  over  all;  in  the  recess  of  land  there  is  a 
mosque  embosomed  in  trees,  amidst  which  towers 
the  tall  cypress.  The  town  in  the  other  direction 
bangs  darkly  from  the  rock,  and  at  this  htlle  distance 
is  rather  imposing,  although  it  be  so  irr^ular  and 
Uthy  in  its  interior.    A  little  off  this  rock,  oa  which 


B  large  portion  of  the  town  is  dtualeJ,  ihere  i 
small  island  covered  vihh  fortress-walls  encircling  a 
ciladel  j  chis  it  would  be  easy  to  join  nith  the  niain- 
'  land,  and  make  ScalaNuovaone  uf  the  finest  ports  on 
this  coast.  As  it  is,  the  vessels  l^ing  in  the  harbour 
are  tossed  by  every  wave  which  rolls  in  from  the 
open  gulf;  but  this  change  will  never  he  effected 
unless  a  more  mighty  change  is  destined  to  afieet  the 
Levant.  I  | 

The  only  place  where  you  can  be  lodged  at  Seal*  | 
Nuova  is  the  Vice-Cons uiate  ;  but  you  will  be  kindly 
received,  and  have  the  cancelleria  for  your  drawing- 
room,  if,  "  spectatum  admissi,"  you  can  refrain  from 
laughter.  The  Vice-Consul,  Signor  Felini,  ia  a 
Maltese  of  prodigious  dimensions,  extremely  suscep- 
tible of  heat;  so  that  he  lightly  clothes  his  mortality 
with  a  pair  of  linen  trowsers,  surmounted  by  a 
Rpencer  of  the  same  material,  and  his  head  capped 
with  cotton  ;  the  wliole  presenting  the  appearance 
of  a  meal  Cub.  He  is  not  only  Vice-Coneul  of  hia 
Britannic  Majesty,  to  which  honourable  office  he 
was  appointed  by  the  great  Mr.  Canning,  but  he 
also  ofBciatee  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Russian 
Autocrat,  and  for  his  Imperial  Majesty  uf  Austria  : 
from  none  of  these  great  powers,  however,  does  he  re. 
ceive  a  piaster  of  salary ;  but  as  be  also  acts  as  Consul 
for  his  Hellenic  Majesty,  his  perquisites  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  Greek  flag.  Under  these  c 
sUnceB,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  Signor 
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should  receive  traveUen  into  lib  hoow  gntii^  nor 
.  see  a  vessel  enter  the  harbour  of  ScakNnam  willioBt 
an  additional  brightness  coming  to  hui  eye.  A 
tariff  suspended  in  his  '^ eanodleda **  oeto  ioA* 
the  various  fees  to  which  he  is  entitkd,  and*  tnaUei 
these^  there  is  something  left  to  thegenerodty  of  the 
passenger :  he  has  no  olgecdon  to  nliflve  tomvdkii 
of  the  trouble  of  procoring  hones  for  **'*"w^lTftt  to 
Smyrna;  and^  to  avoid  all  disputes^  fixes  the  pcieoal 
thirty.five  piasters  per  hone.  If  a  certtfleate  «f  good 
conduct  is  to  be  given  to  a  aarvaat,  or  the  e^ptrin 
g£  a  caique^  he  thinks  it  better  that  the  ■fgnhirt 
should  be  legalised^  and  diere  is  a  proper  §Bt  te 
annexing  the  great  seaL  A31  these  lliinga  bring 
multure  to  the  mill,  and  I  would  neimr  be  die  par- 
son to  arraign  the  discretion  of  fiignor  Fttanl ;  tat 
were  I  a  minister  of  state  of  any  one  of  the  great 
powers  whose  Consul  he  is,  I  should  think  die 
station  at  Scala  Nuova  of  sufficient  importanoe  to  ae. 
cure  his  best  interests  in  favour  of  my  country,  and 
which  might  be  had  for  forty  or  fifty  poonda  per 
annum. 

The  Vice-Consul  introduced  to  our  aoqnaintanee 
a  friend  of  the  same  shape  as  himself,  but  consider- 
ably shorter  ;  and  measuring  the  proportione  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  measure  Greek  columns,  ao  mmj 
diameters  in  height,  we  assigned  our  fHend  to  the 
unit  order.  Signer  Antonio  Olio,  I  found,  was  a 
Neapolitan  by  birth,  but  had  had  the  good  fbrtmie 
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JD  his  early  ^ eurs  to  be  eent  to  England,  which  hiippy 
island  he  left  at  eighteen,  but  has  preserved  the  moat 
vivid  reeoltection  of  its  superiority,  and  besides  has 
retained  in  some  degree  of  perfection  its  language. 
Returning  to  the  Ionian  Isles  at  a  more  mature  age, 
he  ended  by  fising  himself  at  Arts  as  a  Frank  mer- 
chant, and  seema  to  have  conducted  his  affairs  in  ' 
that  country  with  suceesa,  which  often  denotes  in- 
tegrity. In  this  state  of  prosperity  he  was  living, 
when  about  two  years  ago  the  Klefti  came  down 
upon  Arta  in  great  numbers,  committed  great  ravages 
in  the  city,  and  among  other  depredations  burnt  the 
house  of  Antonio  Olio  ;  the  short  man  was  in  con. 
sequence  ohhged  Co  gather  up  the  remains  of  hia 
fortune,  and  wilh  these  he  departed  far  from  the 
scene  of  his  disasters,  and  came  to  the  Asiatic  coast. 
With  sufficient  left  out  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes 
e  speculations,  and  his  wife  and  family 
luglf  lodged  at  Zante, —  he  has  become  con- 
r  and  purveyor  to  tlie  Pacha  of  the  district. 
His  census  enables  hira  to  keep  one  horse  for  himself, 
and  another  on  which  he  mounts  a  Turco-Greek  la  . 
the  capacity  of  a  servant,  with  the  portentous  name 
of  Abdallah.  Me  spoke  of  his  country  iiouse  at  three 
hours'  distance  from  "  Scala  Nuova,"  and  of  a  horae 
which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from  the  Pacha 
himself.  I  observed  the  Neapolitan  wink  whilst  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  bargain  for  a  Turkish  c< 
ductor ;  but  the  wink  was  in  my  favour,  and  waa    \ 
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accompanied  by  some  honest  and  jndidoiu  renuoks. 
This  agreeable  friend  has  become  our  infonnaoit  on 
all  things  connected  with  Ottoman  politics^  and  the 
statistics  of  the  country  around  us.  He  says  that 
the  soil  in  the  Pachalick  is  for  the  most  part  let 
upon  the  old  European  feudal  plan.  Lai^  pro- 
prietors allot  lands  to  their  letainfln^'  furnish  liwm 
with  cattle  and  instruments  for  tillage,  and  relinquish 
a  portion  of  the  produce  to  repay  ihie  labour ;  bat 
the  thinness  of  the  population,  that  is^  the  scarcity 
of  labour^  brings  only  a  portion  of  those  immense 
territories  into  cultiyation.  Thus  is  a  fair  quatter 
of  the  ^obe  blasted  as  efibetuaUy  as  if  loeaata  eoreted 
the  face  of  it :  to  these  obserrationB,  it  mmf  be 
added^  that  there  are  sereral  small  pM>piietxira  ;  and 
they^  tilling  their  own  land^  redeem  a  little  of  the 
uniyersal  waste^  but  this  happens  chiefly  about  the 
towns  and  villages. 

Signor  OUo^  delighted  with  this  European  in- 
tercourse^ volunteered  his  company  to  go  with  ns 
to  Ephesus ;  and  with  this  prospect  before  us^  we  are 
now  about  to  retire^  and  sleep  in  the  *'  CanceUeria'* 
imder  the  protection  of  the  great  seal  —  "  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense  !"  Remember  us  kindly  to  yomr 
travelling  companions. 


CHAPTER  II. 


July  W.  —  At  Bunrise  we  were  mounted  t 
of  the  worst  horses  1  had  as   ;et  seen  in  inj  traveh.  I 
Two  Surgees,  one  a  young  Greek  and  the  other  an  1 
aged  Turk,  led  the  way.    Sigiior  Olio,  formerly  a 
chant  of  Arta,  having  expreEsed  a  wish  to  accompany 
us  to  K[)heEUa,  appeared  in  the  prooeflsian  with  hia 
attendants,  and  thus  BWelled  our  train  to  the  number 
of  fifteen  quadrupeds.    We  passed  through  the  ?ine-    i 
roofed  bazaar,  and  were  no  sooner  clear  of  the  atreeli  | 
than  the  meagre  horaes  began  to  run  with  the  bag>  I 
gage  up  the  lanes ;   and  the  slow  Surgeea  were  dea.  1 
patched  in  all  directions  lo  re-adjust  the  train.     Not- 
withstanding,   we    pursued    our    way    to    Bphesua, 
leaving  die  impedimenta  to  come  up  aa  time  per- 
mitted. 
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We  lefc  the  town  by  the  wall  of  a  castro,  in  ivhicli 
is  inserted  a  mutikteii  lion  of  St.  Mark.  The 
fortress  was  in  all  probability  the  work  of  "  the 
gloriouK  republic ;''  anil  it  gives  an  exalted  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  that  oligarchy  to  witness  its  trophies 
still  existing  on  so  distant  a  shore  !  But  we  have  yet 
to  add  one-eighth  of  Constantinople.  I  saw  no 
vestiges  of  any  more  remote  antiquity,  except  a  small 
fragment  or  two  of  columns,  —  perhaps  vestiges  of 
the  ancient  Neapolis. 

The  road  runs  first  along  the  shore  past  the 
Turkish  cemetery  ;  and  just  before  ascending  a 
stony  path,  a  full  view  of  Scak  Nuova  (looking 
back)  is  obtained.  At  the  distance  of  half  an  hour 
aie  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  which  is  traced  in 
many  other  places  on  the  way  to  Ephesus.  It  ap- 
peared from  the  rude  "opus  mixtum"  to  be  of  a 
very  low  epoch  of  tlie  Roman  Empire;  but  when  I 
saw  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  which  may  be  of  the  age 
of  Juslitiian,  I  judged  it  to  belong  to  that  period. 
Proceeding  a  quarter  of  an  hour  further,  we  met  the 
'sea  again  nt  an  inlet,  and  conlinued  for  five  minutes 
through  the  sand:  ten  minutes  l^rlher  is  a  cafenet, 
and  behind  it  a  Turkish  cistern.*      Some  salt  works 
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P  aiinulea  further  are  more  remains   of  the  acjueiliict, 

B.Ctid  then   soon  sui^ceeda  a  sea  view  and  a  maritime 

ft^Eiin,   tlirough  which    the   MenanUer,    the   ancient 

Cayster,  flows  into  the  sea  ;   from  hence,  it  is  three 

purlers  of  an  hour  to  a  plain  in  which  are  eeeD  more 

wnaina   of    tlie    ancient   aqueduct,    and    a   village 

(Karvttglia)  situated  under  some  flat-topped  hills ;  a 

large-plane  tree  and   fountain  soon  appeared,  and 

then   we  proceeded   through  some  rough  pasturage, 

and  entered  a  large  plain.     We  caught  tlie  first  view 

.   ef  the  caitle  of  Ajssaluk  on  the  right,  at  a  ijuartei  ~ 

L  before  ei};liC;    and   in    lialf  an  hour    more,  harii^ 

l.firat  approached  near  the   banks  of  the  Cayster,  we 

veA  at  the  niins  of  Ephesus ;  having  been  tlireft 

rs  in  performing  this  journey  from  Scala  Nuova. 

'pur^DE.  —  The  remains  of  this  once  celebrate* 

Ttdty  occupy  a  portion  of  two  hDls,  the  narrow  valley 

I  between   them,  and  part  of  the  tnarshy  plain  which 

I  mbcends  the  angle  formed  by  the  indination  of  those 

[.mounts.      I   did  not  begin   my  circuit  of  the  rains 

tfrom  Ajasaluk,  as  I  find  most  travellers  have  done; 

Mini  I  struck  off  immediately  across  the  plain  in  a 

ft'^rect  line  from  the  Cayster  to  where  1  espied  tbe 

:   1   had  then  on  my  right  a  mountain  tunning 

estward    towards   the   sea ;    and   upon    a   pointed 

■  Vminence  stands  a  square  tower,  similar  in  construe- 

f  Harcthesiuca  happen  to  be  siiuated  to  the  soutli  of  Scala  -J 
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tion  to  the  remains  of  Mme  othoi  ivUdLapfav  tt 
have  occurred  at  interrala  in  tfaedictilt  of  the  dtf 
of  Lyaimachui.  Their  constmctiaii  roMmlilM  wtmSt 
part  of  the  remaining  walla  whidi  are  dbaatfed  fo 
run  along  the  mountain  Coritna,  and  «Iao  n^  lfc« 
other  mounts  which  is  Prion ;  and  ihej  may  .be  vdl 
supposed  to  bear  an  antiquitj  aa  high  as  the  i^  of 
Alexander.  These  walls  must,  howeTer,  be  cwclUI^ 
separated  from  others  which  are  eridenUj  of  •  pik 
terior  date^  and  those  again  firom  many  •  of  Iha 
deformed  masses  which  often  enter  into  tfie  <"*tg*e- 
ary  line  of  the  city  walls.  ■  It  will  thna  appeer  by'a 
just  discrimination  that  there  are  ihree  distinct  period 
to  which  the  present  ruins  of  Ephesna  belong.  ■■  TItt 
most  remote  is  that  of  Alexander  the  Greet  (te 
it  appears  that  the  city  of  the  Amasona  wee  entirdy 
changed  *  after  the  fire  which  took^plaoe  at  the  hirtfa 
of  that  monarch).  The  second  period  is  the  Roman^ 
when  temples  were  raised  to  the  honour  of  JoUiib 
Cesar,  and  some  of  the  other  emperora :  and  to 
this  belong,  doubtless,  most  of  the  marbles  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  mounts,  and  in  the  TsUey^  and 
at  Ajasaluk.  The  third  is  the  age  of  decline^  when 
Ephesus,  becoming  the  seat  of  three  general  coancilt> 
must  have  received  the  attention  of  the  Greek 
emperors.  Churches  were^  doubtleBB,  made  oat  of 
the  prostrate  materials  which  the  Goths^  in  tlie  refge 

* 

*  Lysimachus  wished  to  have  it  called  Arsinoe,  ^aller  Iks 
same  of  his  wife. 
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of  Gallienuii,  had  thrown  down ;  and,  as  an  ecclesiaa- 
tical  city,  it  continued   to  flourish  until   the   age  of 
Justinian,   and   beyond :    tlie   raine,   therefore,    are 
either  Greek,  Roman,  or  Christian,     Of  the  former    I 
we  cannot  expect  to  And  much,  except  in  the  original   1 
line  of  walls  and  the  towers ;  and  the  two  latter  are   | 
often    blended  together,  exhibiting  a   fine   material    I 
combined  with  coarse  execution.     Behind  the  Mount   I 
Prion,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  CoriEsus,  is  a  valley,    I 
which  is,  properly  speaking,   the  valley  of  Ajataluk. 
At  tile  distance  of  two  hours  from  Ephesus  is  a  town    I 
called  KirkuDgee,  which  gives  a  name  to  the  whole 
district.     This  town    contains    a    great    number   of 
Greeks,  Christians  by  profession,  but  speaking   the 
Turkish  language.     The  whole  of  this  region  ii 
covered  by  a  long  mountain,  expanding  its   concave 
form    and   rising  high  with  cultivation :   this  is   the    ' 
Mount  Paetyas  :   the  Corissus  branches  out  from  it, 
first  in  n  northerly  direction,  and   then   turns  west- 
ward :    it  is  the  west  portion  only  which  suataina  a 
part  of  Ephesus.     The  Mount  Prion  and  the  inter- 
vening valley,  as  has  been  remarked,  were  the  site  of 
the  remainder  ;   and  this,  I  conceive,  conatituted  the 
ancient  Ephesus,  except  the  famoua  temple  of  Diana. 
The   town   would   thus    he   situated   free  from    the 
marsh,  which  waa  dioaen   for   the   Icmple,  only  on 
account   of  its  security.  *      This   argument   alone 
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■ppears  to  me  to  6x  the  site  of  the  temple,  nhfre 
now  (here  is  an  immenBc  maes  of  rums  liHtng  from 
out  of  the  sedges,  anU  wlik-h  were  the  first  1  ex. 
RHiined :  ihose  ruins,  lilre  almost  >U  the  rest  remain- 
ing, conEist  of  msBses  of  hrick^work  placed  on  foun. 
dttlions  of  alone:  !  coulil  only  consider  them  as  rains 
of  a  large  church.  Soroe  buttrecees,  on  which  the 
aTches  apparently  reposeil,  remain  at  their  original 
distances  ;  and  a  vast  mass  of  stony  fragments  ties 
before  them,  indicating  steps.  The  edifice  has  stood 
in  a  quadrangular  enclosure,  not  unlike  that  which 
aitrroundeil  the  meCrojKiUtan  church  at  I'atras. 

In  emieavouring  to  fix  with  greater  certainty  the 
*tte  of  the  temple,  we  must  have  recourae  to  Strabo. 
Tile  buildings  which  stood  between  Trecheia  and 
Lepre,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  passage  between  Mount 
Prion  and  C'orissus,  (for  it  can  be  hardly  called  a 
valley,)  are  said  by  the  geographer  to  be  imrilet  r^,- 
«thie<*,  beliind  the  all/:  this  tells  us,  at  once,  tliat 
Ephesus  lay  chiefly  along  the  north  slope  of  Mount 
Prion,  where  we  siiil  find  the  greatest  part  of  the 
ruins.  The  temple  had  an  asylum  or  place  of  re- 
fuge, which  Mithridatea  extended  ae  far  as  an  arrow 
could  be  shot  from  a  corner  of  the  temple  :  this  di». 
tance  is   estimated  by  Strabo  at  one  stadium.    Mark 
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Antonjr  doubled  this  diaUiDce  (if  the  expresGion, 
!rXi;uiToy7o(  tbtou,  may  be  so  inlcrpreted)  ;  and  then, 
we  finil,  a  part  of  the  city  was  compriEed  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  refuge :  this  was  an  evil,  which 
Augustus  was  forced  to  remedy  ;  but  we  learn,  from 
the  circumstance,  that  the  temple  which  stood  in  the 
maraliy  ground  was  within  two  stadia  of  the  city, 
that  is,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlie  roots  of  Mount 
Prion.  All  these  things  answer  well  enough  to  the 
place  where  the  ruins  above  described  are  situated : 
I,  therefore,  conclude  that  Justinian,  or  some  of  his 
BUCCCSBors,  built  a  church  upon  the  site  of  the  great 
temple,  and  probably  made  use  of  the  malerisls  also. 
We  know  Justinian  did  erect  a  church  at  Ephesua 
to  St.  John  ;  but  it  is  objected  against  its  being  on 
the  real  site  of  the  temple,  that  the  ground  was  pre. 
occupied  by  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and, 
therefore,  St.  John's,  that  is,  Justinian's  church,  stood 
behind  Mount  Prion,  where  the  apostle  is  supposed 
to  be  buried  :  be  It  so,  —  this  is  the  least  difficulty; 
■nd  1  think  the  site  of  the  temple  ought  to  test  i 
the  ruins  which  are  now  the  most  conapicuoua  i 
the  low  ground  in  front  of  Mount  Prion. 

After  surveying  hastily  tl)ese  large  but  unintelligibta   | 
maGses,  I  took  a  retrograde  direction  toward  tlie  C< 
nu,  and,  having  gained  the  side  of  the  hill,  proce 
towards  the  valley.     I   passed  the  foundadons  of  ■ 
temple,  with  broken  shsfti  and  pilei  of  sliattereA  J 
■teps  lying  on  the  raat  side  :  a  little  further  up  ^0' j 
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valley,  I  came  to  another  platform, 
and  the  surrounding  walls  in  some  places  slaniling ; 
1  could  also  trace  the  steps,  showing  that  it  had 
faced  the  west  end  of  Mount  Prion.  I  suppose  this 
to  be  the  temple  which  Chandler  thinks  might  be 
the  one  erected  in  honour  of  Divub  Julius.  A  little 
further  is  another  mass  of  brick-work,  resting  upon 
three  solid  well  built  arches  of  stone ;  and  beyond 
diis  a  small  qunrry,  evidenOy  very  andent :  be- 
hind all  this  is  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  niiQg  of 
B  church,  which,  by  an  oversight,  I  did  not  vi^t 
The  most  imposing  view  of  the  ruins  is  from  the 
valley  between  the  Mounts  Prion  and  Corissus  ;  and 
here  I  read  the  (he  l^ih  diapter  of  the  Acto< 
I  then  retraced  my  steps  down  the  valley,  and 
turned  Mount  Prion  ;  having  on  the  left  a  line  of 
stones,  projecting  from  the  soil,  which  appears  to  han 
been  a  Stoa.  There  is  some  broken  ground  whidi 
conducts  to  the  agora,  known  by  some  of  the  C0< 
lumnsjwhich,  perhaps,  formed  ilssurroundingarcailc, 
and  are  yet  Etanding  upright :  there  are  also  ruin* 
which  may  indicate  a  basilica  acljoining,  as  Vitru- 
vius  directs.  I  now  ascended  to  a  large  arch,  built  of 
spoils  from  other  ediUces,  and  Eurmouated  by  a 
heavy  mass  of  building  :  this  leads  to  the  site  of  the 
theatre,  of  which  hardly  any  thing  remains  ;  but  from 
a  kind  of  platform  before  it,  we  gain  an  advantageous 
view  of  the  ruins  of  Ephesus ;  and,  whilst  I  pictured 
to  my  imaginatioa  the  crowd  "rushing    into 
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Aeatre,"  1  could  not  resist  once  more  declaring  the 
mins  below  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  shrine  of  the 
goddess ;  and,  combining  these  two  localities,  the 
Bolitude  Eeemed  almost  to  echo  the  voices,  "Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  !"  The  stadium,  which  it 
close  adjoining,  is  the  most  perfectly  marked  object 
of  the  whole.  The  vaults  which  supported  the  seats, 
and  the  elliptical  end,  are  manifest ;  the  arena  even 
preserves  its  form.  At  the  end  runs  the  pavement 
of  an  ancient  street,  which  descends  by  some  but- 
tresses of  stone,  built  upon  an  elevated  and  well  con- 
structed platform.  This  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  Temple  of  Diana;  but  many  arguments 
make  against  such  a  supposition :  it  appears  rather 
to  have  been  a  palace,  for  there  are  partition  walls 
standing,  dividing  il  into  compartments.  After 
examining  the  vaults,  (which  are  now,  for  the  moat 
part,  stalls  for  cattle,)  1  took  my  way  acroaa  the 
plain  (o  Ajasaluk. 

This  village,  which  has  succeeded  to  Ephesiu,  , 
is  about  twenty  minutes  distant,  and  is  conspicu. 
ous  by  its  castle^  occupying  the  whole  summit  of  a 
hill,  and  by  a  grand  mosque,  now  deserted,  situ, 
ated  in  the  plain.  Behind  these  an  aqueduct  runi 
across  the  valley  from  Mount  Pactyas  towards  the 
village.  In  proceeding  towards  the  Cafenfet,  I 
passed  by  a  few  ruined  houses  and  baths.  Almost 
the  only  buildings  entire  are  the  sepulchres  of  the 
Turks ;  these  are  soroetimea  painted,  and  the  spoils 
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e  been  emplo^ad  in  their  construe. 
tioo.  Tbe  storka,  which  are  in  great  numbers  here, 
were  the  only  living  crealureB  I  saw  ;  tliey  were  ul- 
(ing  quietly  on  the  tops  of  the  domes.  Tbere  arealw 
two  or  three  ruined  raosiiuea,  of  small  dimensiont ; 
one  of  them,  near  the  cafenel,  has  four  ancient  granite 
columns  sustai[iing  its  portico.  In  every  direction 
lie  fragments  of  marble,  showing  that  this  village 
has  been  built  out  of  the  ruias  of  Ephesua  ;  and  lo 
extctisive  are  the  spoils,  that  eoine  travellers  hare 
been  led  to  suppose  that  the  city  extended  aa  far  M 
Ajasaluk,  or  was  originally  there.  We  remained  it 
the  cafanet  fur  nearly  three  hours,  reclining  upon 
matting  which  was  spread  under  a  shed  in  front  of 
die  mud  hut ;  cafe,  in  small  cups,  without  EUgir, 
was  given  us  by  the  khangee ;  and  within^  sat  aeTotl 
RWarthy  travellers  with  their  legs  folded  under  then, 
imokinginiinperturbableEilence.  1 1  now  remained  te 
ua  to  visit  the  grand  mosque  and  castle,  and  obwrM 
the  aqueduct. 

Returning  iiret  to  the  mosqoe,  I  repoawd  tbe 
tombs,  and  saw  some  huts  upon  an  eminence 
on  the  right.  The  mosque  ia  built  chiefly  of 
marble,  which  has  preserved  its  whiteness,  so  Chat 
the  building  may  be  said,  hke  the  Temple  of  DiaUi 
"  to  shine  hke  a  meteor"  at  a  distance.  It  occapia 
a  space  nearly  a  square,  and  consists  of  a  large  apen 
court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain,  now  dry, 
the  Keblfe,  and  a  compartment  on  either  side  of  it. 
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At  this  fountain  the  Mussulman  performed  his  varia 
OuaaHntioQs  before  entering  the  moBque.  Trees  now 
grow  in  the  court,  and  aSbrd  a  grateful  shelter  to 
the  weary  traveller.  The  bordera  of  tlie  fountain 
exhibit  more  spoils  ;  and  the  Eleps  by  which  were 
the  ascents  to  two  of  the  principal  eiitrancea  are  all 
of  msrble.  Within  the  Kebl^,  which  yet  retaios  some 
of  its  embellish m en tSj  and  in  the  two  other  compart- 
nients,  are  four  fine  columus  of  granite  supporting 
the  roof.  The  lofty  chair,  from  whence  the  Mufti 
or  priest  did  pray,  is  ascended  to  by  marble  alepa, 
now  partially  broken  down,  but  may  still  be  sur. 
mounted,  as  I  can  witness.  The  domes  which  covet 
these  compartments  arc  yet  entire,  but  the  thin  arch 
ii  broken,  and  glitters  no  more :  a  solitary  stork  wal 
sitting  on  its  ruins,  and  an  unbroken  silence  per. 
vaded  the  empty  halls.  Through  one  of  the  marble 
framed  windows,  looking  towards  the  Cayster  and 
the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  I  look  a  survey  of  the  coun. 
try,  but  this  was  more  complete  when  I  ascended  to 
tlie  castle.  Far  in  the  west,  through  an  opening  in 
the  plain,  an  extent  of  ocean  ia  discovered  :  the  river 
winds  through  the  level  ground  in  front  of  Mount 
Prion,  defining  the  plain  of  Epliesus.  1  could  dis. 
tinguish  gome  of  the  mini  at  the  east  end  of  Mount 
Prion,  and  on  the  side  wllere  the  quarries  chiefly 
were,  1  could  discern  caverns  ;  but  the  reflections 
which  such  a  spot  as  this  suggests  soon  divert  the 
attention  from  ■  minute  detail  of  the  objeeic  theuu 
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selves.  Thiiwas  the  city  wtiere  Paul  laboured  "bj 
the  space  of  two  yeats;"  bo  that  all  the  Jens  lad 
Greeks  of  Asia  heard  [he  words  of  et«rnal  life. 
There  was  the  theatre  into  which  the  crowd  rushed, 
and  l/ial  the  temple  wliich  all  the  heathen  honoured : 
here  was  planted  the  church  to  which  an  Epistle  wu 
■ddressed]  containing  such  important  iUustrationa  of 
the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  The  voice  of  the  "be. 
loved"  ApoEtle  waa  doubtless  heard  also  among  th(He 
hilis.  Tychieus,  the  messenger  from  Paul  at  Itome, 
1VBB  received  and  welcomed  by  those  who  had  beea 
quickened  from  death  unto  life.  Timothy,  as  tra- 
dition, not  without  some  good  foundation,  hears,  was 
once  the  ruler  of  this  church,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  buried  with  St.John  on  the  side  of  the  Mount 
Prion,  which  I  now  look  upon.  Jeruaalem  contends 
with  EphesUB  for  the  body  of  the  ^'irgin;  but,  if 
"  that  disciple  took  her  to  his  own  home,"  and  his 
home  was  Kphesus,  the  pahn  must  b«  given  to  the 
same  Mount  Prion.  At  the  window  of  the  tnosque  I 
read  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;  and,  finally,  the 
Epistle  addressed  by  Sl  John  from  Patmos  ;  and  my 
eyes  can  bear  witness  that  the  candlestick  is  now 
completely  removed  out  of  its  place.  The  scau. 
dalous  scenes  which  the  councils  of  Ephesus  pre. 
aented  ;  the  despite  which  was  done  to  the  Spirit  of 
Grace ;  the  wandering  still  further  from  the  first  love, 
and  the  refusing  to  repent ; — thes 
why  I  now  look  from  the  window  of  a  mosque  4 
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the  solitary  ruins  of  the  once  favoured  city.  The 
scourge  of  the  Almighty  has  appeared  in  the  false 
prophet  of  Mecca  and  his  successors ;  and  look,  how 
tliey  have  blasted  the  fairest  portion  of  the  East  I 
Tamerlane  was  again  the  scourge  of  the  infidel  power, 
and  from  his  mighty  conquests  and  devastation 
arose  this  mosque  and  the  barbarous  name  of  Aja- 
ealuk.  Wandering  about  these  empty  halls,  I  thus 
reflected  on  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Providence;  and 
trusted  that  the  ruined  mosque  might  be  an  emblem 
of  the  state  of  that  reUgion  which  has  now  for  twelve 
centuries  deluded  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind.  In 
ascending  to  the  castle,  we  gain  a  good  view  of  the 
mosque,  and  see  the  two  principal  entrances  into  the 
court,  which  are  embellished  with  carving  and  Arabic 
characters  well  cut.  I  proceeded  up  the  hill  by  an 
abrupt  precipice  of  ruins,  which  I  found  to  he  part 
of  some  long  walls  extending  from  the  fortress.  I 
then  arrived  on  a  gentle  slope,  where  eome  immense 
masses  of  vaults  lie,  probably  having  been  a  bath. 
The  fortress  walls  now  are  near,  snd  present  an  ex- 
terior of  square  buttresses,  not  ill  built,  though 
composed  of  incongruous  materials.  Within  the  walla 
ia  a  ruined  mosque,  and  a  bath  ;  the  whole  deserted 
and  solitary.  From  hence  we  gain  an  advantageous 
view  of  the  aqueduct  (wliich  was  probably  made  at 
a  low  period);  and  also  a  fine  view  over  the  whole 
plains  of  Ephesus  and  AJasaluk.  After  stumbling 
over  stones  and   broken  marbles,   1   descended   by  a 
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smoother  way  towarda  the  moEque,  and  saw  inserted 
in  tbe  waUs,  coatinuallj,  inscribed  &agraeuu  of 
marbles  and  pieces  of  sculpture  ;  bo  that,  considering 
the  whole  of  ibe  town,  its  fortress,  its  mosque,  and 
ita  tombs,  it  may  reasonably  be  deduced  that  a  large 
portion  of  old  Ephesua  has  been  employed  in  con- 
structing it ;  and  that  very  httle  would  be  ob> 
tained  by  di^ng  in  the  ancient  site. 

The  cities  of  Epheaus  and  Smyroa,  of  Sardis,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Laodicea,  were  restored,  says  our 
historian,  to  the  empire  which  Alexius  enlarged  from 
tttc  Hellespont  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Marander,  and  the 
rocky  shores  of  Pamphyba  [A. D.  1097 — 1118], 
Those  sacred  places  were  rescued  from  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  and  thus  they  emei^  from  the  darkness 
of  the  middle  ages.  About  this  time,  Tangrii>Bnes, 
the  Tuckish  pirate,  was  chased  from  Epliesus  by 
John  Ducas  Vatacea;  anil,  in  ISOQ,  Roger  de  Flor 
(engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Greek  emperor  Andro. 
nicus)  laid  Kphesus,  amongst  other  places,  under  his 
severe  exactions :  "  a  cruel  tax  was  impoced  on  tbe 
corn  of  the  husbandman."  A  year  later,  the  duke  of 
lUimania  (Roger)  abandoned  the  province  of  Asia, 
and  the  sultan,  Saysan,  finally  ''  removed  most  of 
the  inhabitants  to  Tyriaum,  where  they  were  mas- 
gaered."  After  Taraerlaoe  had  destroyed  Smyrna, 
he  came  to  Ajasaluk  in  14W;  so  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  built  between  1308  and  the  end  of  the 
century.     The  names  of  Ajasaluk  and  Ef 


that  time  became  synonymous  ;  and  the  n 
whicli  the  conquest  of  Cineia  is  mentioned  showt 
that  the  citadel  was  existing  in  1404.  It  has,  doubt-  | 
less,  been  renewed,  and  the  mosque  built  s 
period ;  but  it  has  now  sunk  into  greater  insignifi- 
cance thsn  the  more  ancient  ruina  of  the  original 
celebrated  city.* 

Having  taken  mj 
wide  plain  and   thi 
contemplated   once 
amidst  the  ri 
being    travel  1i 


view  from  the  castle  of  the 
idinga  of  the  Cayster,  and 
s  more  the  solitude  of  Ephesus, 
of  which  I  only  saw  one  human 
on  an  asa,  I  pursued  the  valley 
which  is  spread  along  the  hanks  of  the  river ;  and, 
after  half  an  hour's  marchj  crossed  it  by  a  bridge. 
From  thia  may  be  seen  the  castle  of  Ajasaluk,  and 
the  square  tower  on  the  peak  of  the  Corissus ;  and 
this  ia  the  first  view  which  tTavellers  gain  of  Ephesus  < 
and  its  environs  in  arriving  from  Smyrna.  The 
Corissus,  however,  may  be  distinguished  at  a  atill 
greater  distance :  the  Mount  Pactyaa  is  not  lost  aight 
of  until  the  path  reaches  the  rocks  of  the  Gatesaus. 
We  continue  under  those  singular  hut  magnificent 
rocks,  having  the  Caysler  on  our  right.  The  inha- 
bitants of  those  inaccesaible  heights  are  eagles  only; 
there  they  "put  their  nests,"  and  soar  in  great  nura~ 
bera  far  above  the  highest.     I  pasted  one  ailtiiig    , 

•  For  lhe«  Ibings  read  PaehymeT,  lib.  »i.  and  iLli. 
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I  ihe  banks  of  the  river,  at  a  distance 
n  fifty  yaribi  but  lie  asserted  his  IQ- 
i  by  never  moving  from  his  place.  Id 
9  those  rocks  ascend  in  fearful  precipices 
to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular. At  the  end  of  three  hours'  march,  we  begin 
to  turn  north,  round  the  base  of  a  mountaiuj  on  the 
top  of  which  is  a  large  castle,  called  Gezelhissai,  or 
the  Castle  of  the  Goats.  The  river  Cayater  runs  up 
the  valley,  which  we  leave  on  our  right,  to  the 
"Cilbiana  Juga,"  where  PUny  says  it  has  its  source. 
The  ancient  Tyria  or  Tyriseum  is  situated  near  its 
banks,  about  live  hours  up  the  stream  from  the  place 
where  we  parted  company  with  it.  At  a  quarter 
past  six  o'clock  we  came  to  the  Cafenit  hut  of 
Gelat ;  and,  instead  of  proceeding  two  hours  fur- 
ther, as  originally  intended,  were  content  to  pitch  our 
tent  near  a  fountain,  on  a  level  piece  of  ground,  by 
the  banks  of  a  slow.flowing  river.  We  had  passed 
through  a  valley,  having  the  last  branches  of  the 
Galessus  on  our  left,  where  the  village  of  Oschhanar 
is  situated.  1  now  felt  that  1  was  in  the  East:  the 
costume  of  the  Khangee,  and  the  wild  looks  of  ibe 
peasants;  an  occasional  Arab  appearing  with  his 
naked  swarthy  hrabs,  and  every  strolling  female 
throwing  a  white  veil  before  her  face  to  conceal  it 
from  the  gaze  of  men.  A  soft  and  balmy  air  by 
moonhght  breathed  over  the  expaneive  plainsj  and 


tile  befttne  broke  gently  through  the  foliage  of  a  plane 
tree,  under  which  lay  stretched  some  weary  tra- 
vellers. 

Teal.     Eveoiag,  llthjuly. 

July  I'ith. —  At  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock,  I 
discovered  I  had  been  sleeping  close  by  the  baaka  of 
a  stream,  which  is  supposed  lo  be  the  Phyriles  men- 
tioned by  Flioy.  It  Qows  from  an  immense  marah, 
which  must  be  the  "Stsgnum  Pegasieum,"  if  the  river 
be  the  Phfrites.  This,  however,  is  not  ascertained, 
since  there  are  streams  and  niarslies  in  other  direc- 
tions which  would  equally  answer  PUny'a  too  rague 
indication;  nor  would  it  be  worth  the  while  to 
investigate  an  object,  wliich  has  no  other  interest 
btlonging  to  it  tl>an  the  bare  mention  of  it  by 
I'liny.  It  was  more  certain  tliat  I  looked  over  an 
extenaive  plain,  N.  E.,  over  which  the  rising  sun 
scattered  oriental  light :  it  was  bounded  at  a  vast 
distance  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Tmolus ;  and  in 
other  directions  I  saw  ridges  running  far  away, 
drawing  out  the  imagination  to  grasp  the  vast  con- 
tinent of  Asia.  We  took  out  departure  at  a  quarter 
before  six ;  the  road  running  northward.  At  a 
quarter  past  seven,  we  came  under  Metropolis,  Two 
long  fortress- walls,  ending  in  low  square  towers,  on  > 
dome-shaped  hiU,  are  the  ohjects  which  direct  the 
traveller  to  the  site  of  the  andent  city.  The  castle 
occupies  the  place  of  the  Acropoliij  of  which  hdw 
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origiiial  waUi  lebiam.  I  mm  tim^hf^K- dftnm  tm 
hill^some  traoei  of  an  anciaifc  waH  ;  Hie  mfc  ol  An 
vestiges  consbt  merdy  in  faroken  firagmentyi ;  te  At 
Turks  have  fetcW  mMt  of  tiha  nalenals  tmt^,  I9 
finish  their  cemeteries  near  the  villages  of  Itiigvtla 
and  To^rhali.  MetropoMa,  Stntbo ohaeriiw j.  iww  Up 
stadia  from  Epheana:  tha  diatanae  fiwa  BplMHaaiD 
Smyma^in  the  direct  road^  waaSSO;  aathatMOatadia 
remain  to  he  reckoned  firooi  Matropoiu  to  Bmjiaa, 
And  it  is  odd  aion|^>  that  Hr.  Anmdall,  who 
this  passage  in  the  original,  in  hia  Nairn, 
his  surprise^  that  TonmefiMrt  ahoidd  Aot  lunia 
jectored  these  ruina  to  he  Metrapciii^  aaysp  <«i 
daily  as  its  situation  ia  marked  hy  Stnbo  Jmai  mli* 
way  between  Ephesoa  and  Smyrna :"  — ->  180  la  nH 
halfofd20!«  The  hm  on  whieh  Metropolis 
is  detached  from  the  chain  of  monntaiiiB  ifliicli-j 
it  behind ;  below  it^  on  the  south,  ia  the  Tillage  af 
Jedikeuy ;  and  on  the  north,  a  cemetery  whidi  has 
consumed  many  of  the  marbles  of  Metropolis.  The 
more  extensive  village  of  Tourbali  liea  down  in  the 
plain ;  a  nmnber  of  cypresses  and  other  trees  made 
its  situation  at  about  three  miles  distant  from  Miu 
tropolis. 

The  mountains  which  encircle  this  plain  on  te 
left  are  of  a  severe  aspect;  and  the  ^iaia  itntf 

*  It  ought  to  be  observed  that  Xylander  rejects  the  woidi 
Etc  r«f  MiT^poiroXiir  le.  r.  X.  altogether.  See  Strabon.  Geottiaak 
Edit  Oxon.  torn.  ii.  p.  907.  --• -r- 
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presents  tbc  appearance,  for  many  a  league,  of  a 
forest.  In  a  little  time,  we  passed  the  miserable 
village  and  cemetery  of  Frigatta;  and  at  twenty 
minutes  before  eight  arrived  at  the  cnfenet,  kept  by 
an  Arab :  his  hut,  whose  wftlls  ate  mud,  iuter- 
speraed  with  broken  marbles,  is  Eituated  upon  a  cool 
stream.  This  wepassed;  and,  after  travelling  for  near 
an  hour,  came  to  a  tumulus  on  the  left  of  the  road. 
A  little  beyond  this  are  the  remains  of  what  appears, 
at  first,  to  be  an  aqueduct ;  but,  upim  pursuing  the 
line  of  ruins,  it  is  seen  that  they  are  the  remains  of 
a  fortification  wall,  which  connected  two  hiUa,  on 
one  of  which  are  yet  some  traces  of  an  intrenchment. 
Beyond  the  northern  hill  is  some  low  marshy  ground, 
which  is  impassable  after  rain,  and  generally  during 
the  winter.  Then  succeeds  the  base  of  Mount  Tmolua, 
on  which,  if  there  were  n  few  "  casteUa,"  the  whole 
of  this  district  would  be  defended  by  the  aid  of  this 
judicious  wall.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  this 
being  the  work  of  some  Roman  governor,  and  a 
slight  survey  of  the  country  will  suffice  to  show  that 
such  must  have  been  the  intent  and  use  of  those 
ruins.  Through  this  marshy  plain,  although  then 
dry,  we  continued  viewing  the  plain  of  Baindir  far 
away  :  on  our  right  lay  the  village  of  Trianda,  juit 
across  the  marshy  ground.  We  gained  the  place  called 
Ya7tepc  by  ten  o'clock,  and  passed  some  streams 
which  haxe  contended  foe  the  name  of  Halesus.  Tho 
Halesiu,   it  «ppe»n,  flowed  into  the  sea  near  the 
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ancient  Notium,  and  not  far  from  Lebedua  |i| 
Btream  whicli  had  been  supposed  by  former 
Telleni,  even  by  Col.  Leake,  has  been  followed 
Mr.  Arundell,  and  found  to  enter  the  sea  at  a  g 
distance  from  Notiuni ;  so  that,  with  the  consei 
Col.  Leake,  the  name  HaleBus  has  been  tranafe 
to  another  riverj  which  flows  pist  the  town 
GumulderUj  having  its  source  at  the  roots  of 
ancient  MaslusJa,  nowcalledTaftalou.  Aft^r  the  < 
gent  researches  of  Mr.  Arundell,  and  the  valiiabk 
probation  of  Col.  Leake,  ordinary  observers 
acquiesce  in  silence  to  the  real  "  course  of 
waters."  The  inscriptions  so  diligently  copiet 
the  former  traveller  want  applying  for  the  pur 
of  illustrating  the  places  or  districts  vihere  be  ft 
them.  Shortly  after  passing  these  streamsj  w« 
rived  at  a  few  huts  situated  on  another  stream. 
guides  were  desirous  to  halt,  but  I  insisted  e 
proceeding  to  the  next  cafenet:  after  three  quai 
of  an  hour  we  found  it,  —  a  rustic  shed,  formei 
branches  of  trees,  and  crowded  with  travellers,  1 
Arabs  and  Turks,  After  a  Uttle  while,  we  obtai 
a  mat  and  some  space  on  the  ground  :  those  who 
mained  surveyed  us  with  careless  curiosity,  and 
uncouth  looking  Khangee  ordered  his  slave  to  se 
round  the  sugarless  cofFee.  After  three  liours'  rep. 
we  proceeded  over  a  wild  country,  sometimes  sofl 
ing  a  htde  into  grassy  plains ;  and  in  two  hours 
rired  opposite  to  Sedikeu.  This  is  a  large  village  » 


d  under  a  bemtiful  range  of  hills  ;  it  is  one  of  the 
summer  retreats  of  the  8n:iyms?a.n  merchants  and 
foreigners,  and  possesses  the  advantageof  being  with-  , 
in  two  hours  and  a  half  distance  of  the  capital.  We 
turned  not  aside  to  see  it,  so  intent  was  I  upon  in- 
quiries concerning  the  plagne  :  alarming  reports  had 
met  us  at  Scala  Nuora ;  and  at  the  last  cafcnet  within 
four  hours  of  the  city,  no  information  could  he  ob- 
tained. 1  was  encouraged  by  the  reports  of  two  French- 
men whom  we  met  nearly  opposite  to  Bougiah  ;  and 
also  by  »  Greek,  who  hid  us  go  on  without  fear ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  we  were  about  to  enter  a  city 
still  infected.  Bougiah,  one  of  the  country  resi- 
dences of  the  merchants  of  Smyrna,  was  then  the 
retreat  of  numbers  of  families.  It  lies  Enugly  under 
the  hills  branching  from  the  broad  summit  of  the 
mount  on  which  the  fortress  stands.  Some  of  the 
foreign  consuls  have  their  summer  residences  at 
Bougiah.  A  ruined  aqueduct,  and  below  it  a  stream, 
the  Meles,  is  the  last  marked  object  on  the  road 
before  ascending  the  hill  by  which  to  descend  upon 
Smyrna :  the  gulf  enclosed  by  the  opposite  moun- 
tains gradually  unfolds  itself  first ;  then  the  masts  of 
the  vessels  are  seen  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  a  part  of 
the  city  of  the  Franks  ;  but  both  are  soon  concealed 
again  by  the  vast  grove  of  cypresses  which  rise  over  the 
graves  of  the  Turks.  Through  this  wide  field  of  m 
tality,  the  traveller  from  EphesuB  must  first  pass ; 
a  gloomy  foreboding  of  a  city  labouring  under  the   | 
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scourge  of  pestilence;  But  we  -floon  found  oundTes 
in  the  midst  of  populated  streets  ;  the  Turks  sitting  in 
groups  were  smoking  in  the  faces  of  each  other.  Oar 
road  lay  through  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  quarter ; 
from  which  we  passed  through  the  Armenian  dis- 
trict, and  finally  arrived  at  the  dean  house  of  Signora 
Marracini.  We  were  not  recdved  without  a  parley; 
for  our  hostess  had  a  son^  and  an  English  lodger  upon 
whom  she  had  imposed  the  restraint  of  quarantine 
law :  but  by  a  firm  deportment  we  made  our  own 
conditions.  The  journey  from  Epheaus  to  Smymi 
occupied  us^  in  all,  fourteen  hours,  without  reckon- 
ing the  hour  which  it  cost  to  traverse  Smyrna,  from 
the  Turkish  burial  ground  to  the  quarter  of  tiie 
Franks. 


CHAPTER  III, 


"  The  Paris  of  the  Lenmt"  contains  a  pt^ulatim 
of  150,000  inhabitants;  of  nltich  aomethiog  mote 
than  one  half  are  Turks  ;  the  rest  Jews,  ArmeniBna, 
Greeks,  French,  and  English.  The  situation  of  ihii 
city  is  best  observed  from  the  Castle  Hill,  and  tliiu 
it  presented  itself  at  sunrise,  July  13th; — A  tri- 
angular plain  spread  at  the  foot  of  tile  hill,  along 
the  shores,  and  the  slopes  of  the  hill  itself  compose  ' 
the  site  of  Smyrna.  One  side  estends  along  the  shore 
from  W.  to  E.  for  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and 
before  it  lie  the  ships  in  (he  harbour :  the  city  itself 
also  forms  an  isosceles  triangle  with  the  vertex  points 
ing  W.,  and  an  apex  superadded,  which  reaches  up 
lo  the  targe  cemetery.  I  counted  is  all  six  burial 
grounds ;  —  the  one  allotted  to  the  Jews  is  near  the 
ancient  port,      I  also  counted  twenty-one  mosqueg  ; 
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the  chief  mosque  is  •  conipicnoiM  oldeet  in  tiie 
midst  of  the  thiduseC  bahitatioiH.  The  two  gmt 
bazaars^  the  btmeks,  and  the  diief  mompim  are  fkft 
objects  that  first  airest  the  eye.  Bvery  pevt  of  the 
dty  is  interspersed  with  shady  tieea^  wliidi  went  as 
an  essential  ooyering  to  many  of  the  private  haUta* 
tions.  The  Turks  oeenpy  the  upper  pert  of  the 
city^  their  streets  hanging  down  Ifae  dopes  of  Ae 
hiU;  the  Armenians  are  in  the  centre  of  it;  dtt 
Jews  have  two  or  three  dififerent  pkoea  anmnd  both ; 
the  Franks  spread  themselyes  in  the  flat  ground  and 
dose  to  the  shore^  and  thus  leeeiTe  all  tlie  ''  fvnp* 
menta"  of  the  upper  dty«  whilst  the  Mnanlnuui  m^ap 
a  purer  air.  Extending  8.  E.  ia  a  0dn  filled  wiA 
gardens,  bounded  by  the  sandy  shore  and  the  tongne 
of  the  bay :  a  chain  of  mountains  beyond  dooes  die 
view^  and  ends  in  the  cape  or  low  land  of  Menimem; 
this  extends  far  away  to  the  N.  and  N. W.,  and  dms 
bounds  the  gulf  in  that  direction.  The  fortrea 
itself  encircles  with  its  feeble  walls  the  broad  attmmit 
of  a  hill  covered  with  old  lava;  and  the  whole 
surrounding  district  shows  the  marka  of  Toleanic 
action. 

The  fortress  was  made  by  John  Comnenua,  in  die 
thirteenth  century^  but  has  been  repaired^  eapeeiaDy 
its  towers  and  turrets^  by  the  Turks :  some  of  those 
towers  are  octagonal^  others  drAilar.  At  the  en* 
trance  is  a  marble  sarcophagus^  with  a  bead  of  Me- 
dusa at  each  end,  girt  by  a  festoon :  m  coloeaal'  bead. 


I  think  of  Juno,  is  inserted  in  the  wall  above. 
Within  the  fortress  are  some  subterraneous  vaults, 
apparently  for  cisterns ;  and  in  tbe  midst,  a  mosque 
converted  from  a  Christian  church  :  this  was  origin- 
ally dedicated  la  Polycarp,  which  may  intimate  that 
the  "  Amphitheatre,"  in  which  he  suffered  martyr- 
dom, was  not  far  from  hence.  The  desecrated 
church  or  mosque  is  now,  like  the  fortress,  abandon- 
ed ;  and  interesting  names,  like  those  of  Ann  and 
George  Watkins,  have  taken  possession  of  its  walls. 

In  the  southern  view,  from  the  mouldering  walls 
on  which  I  sat,  I  discerned  Sedilceu,  embosomed 
in  trees  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  mountains,  which 
rise  beautifully,  and  fall  into  the  gulf,  terminating  in 
the  cape  where  the  "  Castle  of  the  Sl-b"  guards  the 
entrance  into  the  harbour.  At  the  foot  of  the  Castle. 
Hill  runs  the  stream  Meles,  crossed  by  an  aqueduct ; 
and  higher  up  again,  at  the  /iiTaXii  na^aSoiri;,  by 
llie  picturesque  arches  of  another.  The  road  on 
which  I  had  passed  from  Ephesus  runs  under  a  low 
hill  which  bounds  the  valley  of  Bougiah  ;  and  this 
pleasant  village,  the  summer  retreat  of  the  wealthy 
Smyrneans,  I  saw  in  a  S.  S.  E.  direction.  Turning 
towards  tlie  east,  which  the  min  now  held  in  a  Ught 
too  effulgent,  b  broken  line  of  mountains  preientai 
itself,  across  wliich  is  the  passage  to  Magnesia  and 
Sardes;  a  rich  and  fruitful  plain,  like  a  univerMl 
garden,  extends  from  tlie  tongue  of  the  gulf  to  tbs 
village  of  Boumabat,  and  Koakouligah, — the  gi 
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solitudes  of  Smynia.  How.Iov^wm  iIm 
OTer  this  smiling  regioB,  eontrted  wifli  liie-e^gBMy 
cypresses  which  rise  oner  the  toffamed  iIoimm  I -iAsl 
in  tuning  again  towards  llie  sea,  Io0ii]ddiatfa0ifak 
Vourla  in  a  line  of  white  hQiMJaga^  vndar  •  Imt 
ridge>  bearing  nearly  west:  a  fannmioapo  fn§am 
from  the  Menimen ;  and  beyond  ity- distent  aaonntriDi 
limit  the  prospect  The  aneiokt  ttj  «f  Smynii  oe» 
cupied  aportion of  the  Caade  HiU;  imd  tlw  Ibttmi^ 
probably^  where  now  the  new  bcmidka  rstasA.  It 
still  remains  to  examine  the  antiqiiitieB  of  tlda  cily, 
which  contends  with  six  others  fat.  die  hoBoar  «f 
Homer*s  natiyity ;  hot  it  la  now  •  stRteh  ef  dv 
imagination  to  conceive  the  nyinph  CiidftsU  gbiqg 
birth  to  the  poet  on  the  banks  of  tba  liclaa.  TUi 
stream  is  said  to  have  washed  the  walla  of  Smyrna, 
—  an  expression  which  does  not  prevent  na  ftom  sap- 
posing  those  walls  to  have  run  up  to  die  brow  of  Ae 
hill^  where  there  still  remains  a  solid  fragment  atand- 
ing  upright. 

On  a  second  visit  to  the  Mount  Pagon^  I  traoed 
the  ancient  walls  by  the  above-mentioned  remahiik 
and  a  furrow  now  emptied  of  its  materiala:  the 
stones  have  evidently  been  employed,  perliaps  by 
John  Angelus  Comnenus  in  1224^  in  the  ccmstrae- 
don  of  the  fort^  which,  doubtless,  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Acropolis.  In  the  opposite  direction,  the 
walls  must  have  run  up  a  rugged  hill,  and  then  gra- 
dually  descended  towards  the  fort^  including  aU  die 
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Bile  of  those  broken  MIb  which  overlook  ibe  modem 
barracks,  and  end  wilh  the  Jews'  burial  ground.  The 
tombs  here  are  generally  made  out  of  miirble  fr^- 
mentE  of  columns,  cotniceB,  &c.  :  they  attest  that  the 
ancient  Smyrna  reclined  on  the  pendences  of  tboee 
mounts,  except  that  ponion  of  it  which  was  built 
about  the  port,  not  reaching,  I  conceive,  mucll 
further  than  the  palace  of  the  MuttzeUim. 

The  site  of  a  temple  has  been  discovered  by  Mr. 
Anindell  on  the  top  of  theee  heights,  which  he  colls 
the  Temple  of  ^sculapiua.  I  only  observed  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  Staditun  ;  but  this  is  an  interesting  ob- 
ject, for  in  all  probability  it  was  here  where  Polyctrp 
Buffered  martyrdom.  The  "  csvea  "  is  diEcemible, 
but  no  seats  are  left ;  the  arena  is  still  marked  out 
by  the  features  of  the  ground,  but  it  has  lost  much 
of  itK  evenness.  The  remains  of  some  vaults  on 
which  the  seats  were  eupported,  arc  the  most  mani- 
fest indicatione  of  the  building.  Near  it  is  to  be 
traced  the  "  Koilon  "  of  the  theatre,  not  large  ;  sorae 
blocks  of  stone  lying  around,  lirat  ditect  tile  inquirer 
to  the  spot ;  but  he  must  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
■hadow  repreaentitig  the  substance, 

The  burial  grounds  here  have  consumed  all  the 
maiUea  of  the  old  city ;  but  slight  ai  the  vestige* 
■re,  they  point  out  sufficiently  clear  the  real  site 
of  it. 

Smyrna  successively  belongeil  to  the  lonim^ 
Lydians,  and  Macedonians  j  it  exercised  the  ■rma  at 
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Craetiu  and  Aleiander,  «iid  Iwnmw  mm  oC  ikm 
twelve  citiet  of  the  lonka  agpfedwey :  waii-aiid 
earthquakes  have  finequently  dMtioycd  it ;  baft  ils« 
situation  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  gvJf^  ad^lad  fa 
commerce,  has  always  eeenred  ill  lOfiviL  Wm  iMd 
of  an  earthquake  in  the  ytu  180,  mhkh  deatBajad 
it  entirely ;  but  M.  AmeUna  fehnilt  it.  St.  Jdm'i 
EpisUe  to  the  eariieat  Ghriatiaiia  ahowa  tliat  dv 
church  had  not  partakm  of  the  vioea  wliidi  infaled 
the  pagan  population ;  at  the  tame  time  we  sugr  tfa^ 
cover  that  the  profeeson  of  the  new  idigiofi  wen  if 
the  poorest  classes  of  the  cimimiiiiitj.  The 
cution  which  fdlowed,  when  Flinj  ' 
of  Bithynia,  probably  accomplished  the 
tion  of  the  ten  days^  and  no  ftct  in 
history  is  more  strongly  attested  than  that  St.  Fs- 
lycarp  "  was  faithful  unto  death :"  he^  and  all  those 
that  overcame  tribulations  and  anguish  by  thar 
faith,  have  received  their  reward ;  and  Smyrna,  like 
Ephesus,  has  long  ago  shown  the  fulfilment  of  pro* 
phecy.  From  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  oentmy, 
Smyrna  underwent  the.  changes  and  miaeriea  of  war. 
In  1402,  Tamerlane  utterly  destroyed,  and  filled 
up  the  harbour  with  stones.  The  Soug^ta  of 
Rhodes  exerted  their  valour  in  its  favour  in  vain; 
but  at  the  final  settlement  of  the  Turka  at  Constan- 
tinople, it  was  allowed  to  revive  and  flooriah  in  its 
commerce.  Its  figs,  raisins,  carpets,  and  precions 
stones  have  been  exported  by  Engliah  and  Dato)^ 
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companies  of  merchants  to  the  le^s  genial  climen  ol   | 
the  North  ;   and  the   mercantile  transactiona   of  thtf   f 
French   here   have  assumed   the  lofty  title  of  "  Le 
Commerce  Fran^ais  du  Levant." 

The  three  cherished  retreats  of  the  Smyrnieans, 
during  (he  six  months  of  the  summer,  are  the  towiw 
or  large  villages  of  Sedikeu,  Boitgiah,  and  Bour- 
nabat.  1  went  to  the  latter,  leaving  the  "  stair«,"  in 
a  boat,  at  Rve  o'clock  p.  v. :  it  required  lis  no  more 
than  half  an  hour  to  reach  the  "  Seala"  at  the  end 
of  the  Minor  Bay  (which,  I  believe,  tlie  English 
ssilors  call  Peg's  Hole)  ;  and  then,  an  hour  more  on 
speedy  donkeys,  chased  by  running  attendants, 
brought  Its  to  the  village.  It  ts  BJtueted  on  a  torrent 
bed,  which  is  dry  in  summer,  behind  it  some  naked 
mountains  rise.  By  gaining  a  vantage  ground  clear  I 
of  trees  and  houses  (a  thing  not  easy),  the  prospect  ■ 
commands  a  large  grove  of  olives,  and  the  ferdle 
mountains  opposite.  The  inhabitants,  thinking  them- 
selves Rell  secured  from  (he  plague,  wore  leas  cau- 
tious countenances  at  our  approach,  than  the  Frank 
population  at  Smyrna.  I  visited,  first,  a  Turkish-  J 
cafe,  where  a  fountain  cssta  up  its  thin  columns  at  J 
water  in  the  middle  of  an  exposed  room.  I  next  J 
visited  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which,  after  the  I 
Greek  churches,  I  found  to  be  a  relief.  It  hi 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  being  new  and  clean, 
found  tliree  Franciscan  frisrs,  one  of  whom  wai 
MoUenese,  and  had  not  been  more  than  a  twelve^  I 
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month  from  Rome  kidf.  H«  wmi  cirave  of  ihe 
tyranny  of  the  Dake  of  Modaia,  mdknevr  dielqgie 
end  of  Minotti  end  hie  aieecMitee. 

From  hence^  1  went  to  viait  one  of  Ae  wmmf 
hoasefl  which  the  weahfay  merchanta  of  Smynut  have 
at  this  Tillage:  erery  honae  ia  aepcimte  fron  ita 
neighbours  by  a  garden^  walled  itmnd  aad  ahadai 
with  trees ;  so  that  the  maator  and  hia  Hunily  any 
keep  free  from  all  commimieation  in  time  of  pligae. 
Our  host  was  a  Dalmadan,  or,  aa  he  ealled  1»<wmJ^j 
an  Albanian^  a  Roman  Catholie^  and  •  weeUiy 
merchant.  **  I  came,"  he  aaid,  ^'m^gauJly  from  fkt 
Paschalic  of  Scatari;  my  natiTe  plaoe  ia  noft  ftr 
from  Darazzo.  I  am  happy  to  aee  yon  mi  my 
country  habitation,  although  a  moumfrii  ceee  1m 
brought  me  here  to-day.  I  ha?e  buried  my  dbiUy 
eighteen  months  old ;  but  the  young  mnat  die  aa  wdl 
as  the  full  aged,  otherwise  the  world  would  be  too 
much  peopled  1"  This  was  said  at  sevoal  inter?ab 
of  tobacco  clouds  issuing  from  his  amber-tipped 
pipe.  "  It  is  true,"  I  said,  "  the  young  and  old 
are  equally  subject  to  death  ;  but  every  deaths  and 
especially  a  domestic  one,  is  a  warning  to  the  living 
to  be  prepared."  To  this  he  bowed  with  profound 
submission ;  but  regretted  that  he  had  not  known 
of  our  visit  in  time  to  have  given  us  a  more  aplen- 
did  reception.  Next  morning,  I  saw  him  walking 
through  the  city,  fully  bent  on  the  affidra  of 
world. 
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The  interior  of  Smyrna  is  a  labyrinth  of  narr 
ill-built  atreelB,  with  a  muddy  channel  as  the  only 
embellishment  of  each,  ami  a  Babel  confusion  of 
tongues  assails  the  ears  on  every  side.  In  the  course 
of  traversing  a  street,  one  meets  with  Jews,  Turks, 
infiitels,  and  heretics  ;  and,  after  escaping  from  the 
strings  of  camels,  or  the  panniers  of  loaded  aases,  the 
galled  pedestrian  takes  refuge  on  the  Marina — that 
is,  the  ijuay  in  front  of  the  English  houses  —  where, 
alone,  it  is  permitted  to  breathe  with  ease  and 
security. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  one  of  those  destntctive  fires, 
which  are  so  common  in  Orientid  towns,  broke  out  ■ 
about  mid-day,  in  the  alley  called  Chiotice  Khan :  it 
consumed  twelve  or  fifteen  large  dwellings  in  Frank 
Street ;  among  them  vras  (he  bouse  of  Messrs.  Lee 
and  Co.,  bankers ;  and  the  shops,  lodgings,  &c  of  one 
or  two  hundred  faniilicB  were  consumed.  The  Io« 
was  estimated  at  from  four  to  ten  millions  of  piastres. 
No  sooner  had  this  subsided,  than  the  plague  ap. 
peered  in  the  Jewish  and  Turkish  quarters,  which, 
ever  since,  has  kept  the  Pranks  in  dread.  I  fotmd 
the  shops  of  the  bazaar,  for  the  most  part,  closed : 
the  houses  of  the  Greeks  and  other  Europeans  in 
quarantine;  that  is,  a  barrier  is  drawn  across  thedoor- 
way,  and  none  of  ihe  inmates  may  go  beyond  it,  nor 
touch  any  thing  that  is  without :  letters  and  papers 
receiveii,  are  perfumed  before  they  are  handled; 
money  is  thrown  into  vinegar  and  water.    When  th> 
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cautious  master  issues  beyond  his  barrier^  he  it  pro- 
vided with  a  small  sticky  which  intimates  to  erery 
one  he  passes  that  he  is  not  to  he  touched  ;  nor  will 
one  man  with  such  stick  touch  another^  through  fear 
that  he  may,  by  inadvertency^  have  communicated 
with  some  infected  article  of  dress  or  necessity. 
This  is  accompanied  with  a  constant  fear  and  anxiety; 
alarm  is  pictured  in  men's  faces  ;  business  is  at  a 
stand ;  and  every  one  who  has  the  raeans^  or  whose 
affairs  allow,  runs  off  to  Boumabat^  or  some  of  the 
other  villages,  as  if  a  flaming  fire  pursued  them : 
this  is  the  caution  of  the  Frank  population.  The 
Turks,  on  the  other  hand,  are  reckless^  and  give 
themselves  up  to  their  destiny :  they  avoid  not  com- 
munication even  with  the  infected  and  the  dead  ;  but 
a  dead  body  will  pass  over  the  shoulders  of  two  or 
three  score  Turks  before  it  gets  to  its  destination : 
they  rather  run  into  the  evil  than  shun  it^  and  think 
it  almost  impious  to  treat  a  visitation  of  Providence 
with  such  inhospitable  feelings.  Some  of  the  Turks, 
however,  of  the  higher  orders,  have  begun  to  take 
precautions ;  and  the  Franks  hail  this  as  a  good  be- 
ginning of  a  new  system  ;  for  they  are  persuaded, 
that  if  such  precautions  were  observed,  the  plague 
would  seldom  make  head  against  the  population,  and 
in  time  be  almost  annihilated.  According  to  my  ob- 
servations, I  should  desire  to  pursue  a  system  which 
should  be  something  between  the  recklessness  of 
the  Turks,   and  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Christians : 


for,  although  the  TurlciEh  fatality  puts  an  end  to  all  | 
lawful  meaDB  being  employed  ;  the  C'hriBtian,  i 
diligent  use  of  those  meanB,  is  not  to  shake  off  all  J 
confidence  in  the  divine  protection.  The  few  c 
which  occurred  during  the  five  days  of  my  residence,  1 
spread  a  general  alarm  ;  and  such  nas  (he  daily  I 
anxiety  of  tlie  people,  that  it  put  an  end  to  o 
lercourse  with  them,  and  not  even  the  British  Consul  J 
had  the  courage  to  return  our  visit. 

The   missionary  labours   at  Smyrna,  though  not  I 
very  fruitful  in  so  barren  a  soil,  are  as  exemplary  as  1 
at  Syra.      Joaiah  Brewer,   Daniel  Temple,  and  Mr,  [ 
Homan   Hallock,  Americans,  co-operate  with   the  I 
agents  of  the  British  Missionary  and  Bible  Societieij 
with  all  that  cordiality  which  distinguishes  an  en. 
lightened    Christianity.        Mr.    Temple    has,    some 
months  ago,  returned  with  his  presses  from  Malta, 
and    is  employed  in  printing  elementary  books  on 
educBlion.       Mr.  Brewer  and  J.    A.   Jetler  devote 
themselves  to  tireek,  English,  and  Turkish  schools  ; 
but    tlie   latter   have   lately  been  forbidden  by   the 
authorides.     4lr,  Brewer  has   recently   published  a 
aemi-monthly  paper,  calletl  "  The  Siar  in  the  East," 
which,  though  written  in  the  true  spirit  of  Chriatiin 
benevolence,  has  had  but  a  limited  circulation.    ' 
excellent  man  has  latfty  been  on  a  journey  to 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  thinks  he  has  vet 
llie  aitM  of  Uerbe  and  Lystra.      I   paid  him  •  viriu 
•od  found  him  lying  on  a  sicle  bed  :  the  faliguea  jc 
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his  journey  appeared  to  haTe  produced  a  fever.     I 
received  also  a  visit  from  Mr.  Temple^  by  whose 
conversation  I  was  edified^  and  of  whose  piety  and 
extensive  charity  I  received  the  best  impressionB. 
The  general  view  which  a  Christiaii  will  be  disposed 
to  take  of  the  missionarieB  in  the  Levant^  is  at  onee 
gloomy  and  cheering ; — gloomy^  as  it  evokes  a  ray  of 
light  to  contrast  with  and  make  a  world  of  monl 
darkness  more  visible  —  cheering,  as  it  exhibits  die 
zeal  and  self-denial  which  true  Christianity  is  ca- 
pable of  inspiring.     There  are  in  all  about  tworty- 
five  missionaries,  of  different  Protestant  denomina- 
tions, in  the  Turkish  dominions :  Bagdad^  Constui- 
tinople,  and  Smyrna  are  the  principal  stations.     It 
may  be  said  of  many  of  those  men,  (as  fsir  as  I  know, 
of  all,)  that  they  count  not  their  lives   dear  unto 
themselves ;    and  if    the  Apostles  John  and    Paul 
could  now  revisit  these  scenes  of  their  labours,  they 
might,  indeed,  lament  the  apostasy  which  has  caused 
the  candlestick  to  be  removed,  but  they  would  ad. 
mire  the  design  of  Almighty,  in  sending,  from  a  sec- 
tion of  the  globe  to  them  unknown,  a  ^'few  names," 
to  strengthen  the  things  that  have  long  been  ready  to 
die,  and  to  shed  a  few  beams  of  Grospel  truth  over 
the  melancholy  ruins  of  the  seven  Churches. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Lewis,  the  agent  of  the  London 
Jews*  Society,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Arundelly 
officiates  as  chaplain  to  the  English  and  Dutch  con. 
gregations.     This  gentleman  has  a  dispensary  in  his 
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house,  maintained  by  Toluntary  subscription, 
attended  by  a  physician,  to  whom  a  salary  of  about 
140/.  per  annum  is  afforded.  Hither  ihe  poor  of  all 
classes  resort,  and  receive  medical  advice  and  inedi' 
cines  gratis.  Disinterested  charity  like  this  cannot 
fail  to  Bnd  its  way  in  time  to  Ihe  hearts  of  this  people, 
although  tliey  be  hard.  1  was  informed  by  the 
Dutch  Consul,  Mr.  Vanlennep,  that  the  Turks  were 
more  worthy  of  trust  than  eitlter  the  Greeks  or  the 
Armenians.  Among  the  latter,  the  Roman  Catliolica 
have  gained  great  acquisiliona,  in  the  union  of  many 
of  them  to  the  Latin  church,  ever  since  the  Russians 
meddled  with  their  country  ;  there  is  now  an  Ar- 
menian bishop,  who  owns  the  supremacy  of  Rome  j 
Bud  there  is  another  ai  Constantinople.  The  Jews 
continue  here  to  be  the  most  despised  of  the  human 
race  ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  revenge  themselves 
upon  those  who  call  themselves  Christians,  as  often 
as  the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Such  opportunity 
there  was  during  the  late  tire,  when  tbey  entered  the 
houses,  and  pilfered  without  shame.  But  when  the 
plague  appeared  among  them,  a  few  days  after,  they  . 
made  haste  to  get  away  with  their  goods ;  for,  if  tlw  I 
infection  is  known  to  be  in  a  Jewish  habitation,  hiS  | 
goods  are  burnt,  and  he  is  reduced  to  b^gary ;  many,  I 
therefore,  went  out  of  llie  city,  and  were  seen,  a 
nights  ago,  crossing  the  bridge  of  the  Caravana^  I 
I'hey  are  now,  it  is  said,  dwelling  in  sheds,  al 
in  a  state  of  famine;    ■'•nd  no  man  gave  unlo'^i 
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them  !  If  Heaven  had  not  been  been  bountifiil, 
above  meamre,  to  the  indolent  people  of  Hiia  dime^ 
they  would  long  ago  have  periahed.  The  pradne- 
tioni  are  ridi  and  nmneioaa:  aitlclea  of  eotton  and 
silk  are  transported  from  Angora^  on  eemelay  dnrtj 
days'  joumeyj  at  an  iaevediUy  taiaU  expeue.  The 
earth  yields  her  yeariy  inoeaae  of  grepee»  Bg/^  and 
melons^  Sec. ;  and  then  mafatain  .Ae  eommcree  of 
Smyrna^  aknost  without  the  labour  of  the  inhabit. 
ants.  In  an  enervating  cMmate^  this  aeona  a  book 
tiful  dispensation  of  Providence  j  bat  it  ja  beltav  U 
dwell  upon  the  oold^monntaina  of  the  Nerth^ 
the  sun  is  cheerless,  and  the  winda  howl 
dwellings  with  a  more  devafeed  tone  of  mond  ink 
ipg,  and  a  higher  sense  of  the  dignity  of  wmuK,  tha 
to  have  one's  lot  cast  on  those  liurarioiie  dMn% 
whei^e  true  religion  and  its  Uessings  heve  no  pbeai 

The  English  appear  to  engross  the  eommeroe  tf 
fruit ;  and  the  French^  of  cotton  ;  the  Dntdli  tndi 
is  entirely  fallen  off.  But  Smynuiy  with  all  its  0Q«. 
merce^  and  the  luxuriant  soil  around  it,  ia  not  a  ImM 
melancholy  picture^  in  its  popnkvia  atreets;,  tbe 
Ephesus  in  its  soUtude.  Neverthelesa,  a  ray  of  ijifr* 
cheers  the  wanderer  on  his  way,  and  aome  of  tlie 
obstacles  to  improvement  are  now  removed. 
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To  Mrs.  Colyar,  at  Rome, 

Smyrna.JuljlV.  1B34. 
"Vfm  will,  by  this  time,  perhaps,  have  begun  to  think  1 
that  Che  theme  of  your  correspondent  in  the  East 
"  has  died  into  an  echo,"  and  that  you  will  receive 
no    more  "useful  informstion."      It   is    now    near 
forty  days,  besides  many  leagues  of  land  and  water. 
since  1  addressed  my  last  letter  to  you  from  Napoli 
di  Romania.     The  time  has  been  thus  employed.  —  I 
spent  thirteen  days  on  a  tour  in  the  Morea,  including 
two  of  repose  at  Napoli ;  in  (wo  days  and  Iwonighli 
more  1  reached  Athens,  and  there  remained  five  days. 
My  journey  through  Attica  to  Cajie  Colonna  occu- 
pied nearly  three  days  ;  and  then  I  began  my  voyage   . 
of  eight  days,  among  those  isles. 

It  hails  the  sight.' 

The  reat  of  the  time  has  been  consnmed  on  the  jour.V 
ney  from  Scala  Nuova  to  Smyrna  by  Bphesus,  and  la  I 
Hsnining  this  first  city  of  the  Levant.     We  took  up  T 
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OUT  residence  at  the  bouse  of  Signora  MKrriiciiii,  re. 
markable  for  iU  cleanliness  and  its  inmates.  Th« 
hostess  derives  her  origin  from  Italy,  but,  in  the 
display  of  the  stronger  passions  of  our  nature,  u 
evidently  a  child  of  the  East.  I'he  terror  of  her  eje 
completely  subjugates  all  the  menla]  train  about  her, 
and  Eonietimes  renders  her  very  guests  submissive; 
we  found  an  English  artist  from  Malta,  who  had 
been  kept  a  close  prisoner  for  three  weeks — not  bejag 
permitteil  to  pass  the  threshold,  lest  he  should  brii^ 
in  Uie  plague.  Our  presence  knocked  off  his  fettan, 
and  be  has  seen  the  light  once  a  day  ever  mint: 
but  the  vision  of  Lady  Macbeth,  to  whom  he  GIbbm 
our  hostess,  eCJU  haunts  the  Anglo- Maltese.  In  ir- 
commending,  therefore,  the  houtie,  without  beingrtriMit 
by  the  landlady,  I  have  to  add,  that  the  apartmenD 
are  fitted  up  in  the  European  style,  and  the  estabHdi- 
ment  is  more  of  the  nature  of  a  boarding-house  thn 
an  hotel.  The  terms  are  a  dollar  a  head  per  dieai, 
including  board  and  lodging ;  but  at  the  day  of  itA- 
oning  it  approaches  nearer  to  a  dollar  and  half.  IW 
accommodation  is  worth  it,  compared  with  olherHd 
cheaper  establishments  of  ilie  same  descriptioli  •! 
Smyrna.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  useful  pieceiAf 
information,  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  prieetof 
the  most  ordinary  articles  of  coneumpiion  ;  but  in 
that  case,  it  is  necessary  to  know  first  the  rdatiw 
values  of  coin  and  weights.  At  Napoli  and  Atfacw 
I  received  about  twenty-seven  drachma!  ii 
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ftir  a  pound  sterling ,-  and  st  Smyrna,  ninety-seven 
Turkish piasCresandthrte  quarters.  TlieaverajieTalue 
of  a  drachma  therefore  is  eigbtpence  three  farthinga; 
and  of  a  piastre,  twopence  three  farthings.  The 
Greek  drachma,  which  is  a  handsome  silver  coin,  ia 
divided,  like  the  French  franc,  into  centimps,  called 
lefta  ;  and  these  circulate  mostly  in  copper  coins  of 
five  lefta  each,  analogous  to  the  French  sol.  There 
is  also  the  Hellenic  dollar  of  five  drachmas.  The 
piastre  was  originally  equal  in  value  to  the  Spanish 
dollar ;  but  the  Sultans  have  so  debased  the  coin,  that 
it  now  seldom  reaches  the  value  of  three|)euce  in 
exchange.  It  is  divided  into  forty  paraha  ;  and  the 
parah  is  not  an  imaginary,  but  a  real  coin,  stamped 
like  the  five  piitEtre  piece  :  hut  it  is  of  no  intrinsic 
value  whatever;  nor  is  any  other  coin  issued  by  the 
Sullan,  except  the  gold  pieces  of  twenty  piastres 
each  ;  and  these  are,  perhaps,  worth  about  half.  I 
must  leave  political  economists  and  curreiicj  que«- 
tionists  to  dra%T  their  conclusions  from  this  male  of 
tldngs  in  Turkey.  The  Spanish  dollar  ia  current 
both  in  Greece  and  all  over  the  Levant ;  in  Greece 
it  has  a  constant  value  of  about  six  drachmas.  In 
Turkey  it  varies  according  lo  time  anil  place.  At 
Smyrna  it  is  worth  twenty-one  piastres  and  a  balfat 
present ;  but  at  Constantinople  and  al  Bioussa  it  is 
not  allowed  by  the  monopolising  agents  of  the  Porte 
to  rise  in  value  above  twenty  piastres. 

The  wdght  hy  which  every  thing  is  regulated  is  the 
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oke,  equivalent  la  iwo  pounds  and  three  quarters. 
Eggs,  ihc  great  resource  of  European  travellers  after 
fruit,  are  bought  for  four  or  six  paraha  each  ;  milk,  at 
thirty  parahs  the  oke  ;  a  Kmatl  loaf  of  bread  coEts  ux 
or  eight  parahs;  melons,  at  t  went}'  paraha ;  grapes,  at 
thirty-two  paraha  the  oke;  pears,  at  thirty;  mutton, 
two  piastres  fen  parahs  tlie  oke ;  beef,  not  much  more 
than  half  that  price  ;  I  have,  however,  purchased  a 
whole  lamb  in  Albania  for  fifteen  piastres.  These 
prices  do  not  apply  to  Constantinople,  where,  I  un- 
derstand, travelling  Franks,  especially  English,  must 
not  expect  to  live  at  a  less  rate  ihan  at  Paris  or 
Naples.  Having  made  certain  provisions  of /uj^urie* 
for  our  journey  through  Asia  Minor,  you  will  see,  by 
the  grocer's  bill,  how  these  things  stand  at  Smyrna. 

GEQllemen  English.     Bought  of  George  Mitchell  &  Son. 
leih  July.  1834. 
Piistrti.    Para,. 
Three  okes  of  loaf  sugar  ■  -       31  O 

Half  oke  or  brown  do.  -  -  2        10 

Half  oke  of  tea  -  -  -       99  O 

Two  WB»  candies        .  -  -  3       lO 

Half  oke  of  rice  .         .  _  1        20 

Three  botlles  of  porter  -  -  15  O 

Three    do.      of  MarsaJa  -  -       13  O 

Two       do.     ofbrandv  -  .  14  o 

One  bollle  of  mustard'  -  -TO 

Four  okes  of  polaloea  (ilicse  from  Mallj)       4  O 


Or  about  l/.IOi. 


They  generally  count  the  price  of  washing  hy  the 
dozen  ;  for  nine  dozen  and  a  half  pieces  of  linen,  at 
eight  piastres  per  dozen,  seventy-six  piastres  (at 
Smyrna).  Britifih  commerce,  if  I  may  judge  from 
the  present  state  of  the  harbour,  is  by  far  the  most 
considerable.  There  «re  now  thirty  vessels  under 
cargo,  of  which  more  than  one  half  are  bound  for 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  viz.  tliree  for  Falmouth, 
two  for  Liverpool,  five  for  London,  and  the  rest  for 
Ireland.  The  plague,  -which  now  slightly  infests  the 
city,  puts  a  stop  to  social  as  well  as  commercial  in- 
tercourse ;  and  the  Frank  merchants,  as  many  as  can 
leave  their  establishments,  have  retired  to  the  villages 
of  Bournabat,  Bougiah,  and  Sedikeu.  Jt  does  not, 
however,  put  a  stop  to  the  strife  and  riot  which  have 
always  characterised  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  A  few 
evenings  ago,  at  the  village  of  Koukloudgia,  where  s 
ftlc  was  held,  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  Greeka 
of  the  village,  and  some  others  who  ha<l  gone  from 
Smyrna  to  drown  all  thoughts  of  the  plague  in 
draughts  of  wine:  a  female,  having  gone  into  the 
church  —  may  we  hope,  to  pray  —  was  insulted  by  the 
Smyrnicans  :  the  villagers  immediately  fled  10  their 
knives;  and  befnre  the  .Aga  could  appease  the  tumult, 
several  individuals  were  mortally  wounded.  It  is  an 
anomaly  yet  to  be  accounted  for  ;  and,  however  ac- 
counlecl  fur,  is  humiliating  to  our  nature  ;  that  the 
awful   visitations  of   Providence  should,  in  general. 
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have  the  effect -of   rendering  bodi  ChriBtiaiu  uA 
Pagans  more  desperately  wicked  ! 

The  Saltan's  desire  of  imitating  the  European  go- 
yernments  has  lately  led  him  to  attempt  the  paaspoit 
system.  The  firman  issued  npon  this  Buhject,  reqoirei 
that  persons  of  every  nation  and  language  established 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan^  who  are  desinras  ol 
travelling  in  the  interior  of  the  empire^  must  prodnee 
two  hondsmen^  before  the  local  authorities  can  deliver 
a  passport^  or  Teskeri.  As  the  Greeks  have  their 
bishops  and  primates  always  at  hand^  the  Armenians 
and  Jews  their  communities^  the  Turks  their  friends 
or  acquaintances^  the  whole  weight  of  this  inconve- 
nience falls  upon  the  Europeans^  wherever  they  may 
happen  to  be,  where  there  are  no  consula  or  estab- 
lished merchants ;  it  is  therefore  in  contemplation 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Porte  in  behalf  of  the  En- 
ropeans ;  and  perhaps  the  strongest  argument  that 
could  be  used,  would  be  to  state  the  fact,  that  there 
are  no  Teskeris  in  England.  But  that  no  inconve- 
nience might  be  sustained  by  us  in  the  mean  time,  we 
have  not  only  provided  ourselves  with  a  Teskeri,  but 
with  a  Bouyourdee  of  the  governor,  which,  I  believe, 
entitles  us  to  exercise  authority  even  over  the  police ! 
We  are  now  nearly  ready  for  proceeding  towards 
Constantinople,  after  driving  a  hard  bargain  with  the 
Hadjee  Schereff.  I  have  procured  horses  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  piastres  per  diem ;  already  they  begin  to 
approach  capariaoned,  and  followed  by  a  host  of  at- 
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tendants.  The  excitement  in  the  house  of  Signora 
Marracini  is  indescribable.  Our  cavalcade  blocks  up 
the  street,  and  drives  the  pestiferous  Turks  against 
the  threshold.  A  piece  of  cotton^  which  the  wind 
has  carried  into  the  passage,  has  produced  shrieks 
and  clapping  of  hands,  as  if  there  were  no  more  hope 
of  safety.     Farewell. 
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CHAPTSRIV. 

JOURNEY   FROM   SXTBirA  TO  TBTATOfcAj  B¥  ftiBMI. 


MThile,  blasted  b^  bk  Crescent's  dnadfiil  glsra, 
Tbe  bloom  of  Scwiioe  tad  of  Oeohit  dies. 

Ma 


Our  retinue  connsted  of  five  baggage  honeSy  tm 
Surgees^  a  Tartar  guide,  two  temmtB^  and  Ibor 
masters :  we  were  escorted  by  ihe  Ha^Jee  BciMnC 
or  Post-master^  as  far  as  die  bridge  of  tlie  CaraTans, 
where  we  found  Armenians  smoking  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  which  grew  by  the  water-side.  The 
road  passes  between  the  villages  of  Boumabat  and 
Oujah^  situated  on  the  mountain.  To  the  rig^t^  the 
country  wears  the  richest  appearance^  abounding  in 
all  manner  of  fruits.  By  the  light  of  the  moon^  I 
could  distinguish  the  trees  and  habitations  of  another 
village  before  us^  on  a  plain  which  leads  to  the 
mountains  of  Tepuli-Dag ;  leaving  Boudag  on  the 
right :  the  road  to  Magnesia  branches  off  to  the  left: 
but  we  took  the  road  to  Casaba  and  Sardis. 

Travelling  by  moonlight^  with  the  fresh  bveese  of 


evening,  was  truly   delighlful ;  and  ihe   outline 

in  varied  degrees  of  dark- 
ince.  After  six  hours,  we 
came  to  a  cafenut,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
village  of  Vimii,  where  we  halteil. 

July   IS.  —  In    the  early  light,   I   distinguished 
Vimfi    under    a    rocky    mountain,    emhosomed    in 
wood :    the  fortress    walls   run  up  on   tlie  edge   of 
the  rockj  above  the  village ;  a  river,  the  Nimphtchi, 
tuns  east,  which  is  frequently  crossed  and  re-croBsed 
in  going  towards  Casaba.      The  most  splendid  view 
of  a  miyeetic  plain,  sweeping  at  immeasurable  die-    , 
lance   along  the  foot  of  those  beautiful  mountains, 
enchants   the   wandering  eye  of  the  stranger;  and*- 
Gueh  is  the  liivish  bounty  of  nature,  that,  at  a  dis- 
tance, you  might  imagine  they  were  cultivated  witli 
the   greatest   care,    and   that   vines   and    corn-llelda 
were  spread  over  the  vast  surface:  but  in  approach- 
ing, you  find  green  copse,  stunted  oaks,  and  various 
slirubs,  where  the  hand  of  tillage  never  comes.      At 
an  hour's  distance  from   the  cafenet,  1  observed   the 
remains  of  a  Roman  bridge  over  the  Nimphtchi ;  there  ■ 
are  three  arches,  and  the  foundations  of  the  piers  are  q 
easily  separated  from   the  Turkish  reparations. 
tliree  hours  more,  making  in  all  ten  from  Smyrna,  ■ 
we  arrived  at  Casaba. 

This  town  contains  two  handsome  mosques,  soi 
dirty  streets,  and  a  bazaar.  In  the  streets,  y 
stumble  over  pears  and  water  melons,  for  whl 
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Casaba  is  renowned  ;  these,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
cotton,  are  the  principal  ex[Jorl8.  There  are  about 
one  hundred  Jewish  families  settled  ID  this  place,  and 
they  had  just  received  an  addition  of  fifty  more 
come  from  Smyrna  to  escape  the  plegue :  not  so 
much  from  dread  of  losing  life,  "  as  losing  that  by 
which  tliey  live."  One  young  man,  who  spoke 
English  fluently,  presented  himself  at  the  ichanj  to 
offer  liis  fervices  as  our  guide  or  dragoman,  either  at 
Casflha,  or  in  the  journey  to  Broasa.  He  was  soon 
followed  by  an  Italian  doctor,  who  gave  us  much 
advice  gratis  upon  the  moiie  of  travelling,  and  upon 
the  dangers  to  be  avoided  from  a  free  exposuae  of  the 
chest  10  ilie  air.  A  large  audience  was  quickly  col- 
lected to  hear  the  strange  accents  of  the  Franks  ;  and 
whilst  we  sought  repose  under  the  shade  of  a  wooden 
gallery,  the  number  of  spectators  increased  :  but 
there  was  nothing  more  marked  in  their  demeanour, 
than  a  semibarbarous  curiosity  and  astonishment ; 
and  when  we  had  stretched  our  limbs  upon  the  mat. 
ting,  they  gradually  disjiersed,  and  appeared  no  more 
until  the  hour  of  our  departure. 

Previous,  however,  to  leaving  Casaba,  I  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  establish  my  authority  over  my  Turkish 
attendants.  The  Hadjee  absented  himself  without 
leave,  and  left  us  to  "  devour  impatience"  for  two 
hours,  which  made  us  resolve  to  make  him  "  eat 
dusL"  Furnished  with  the  firman  of  the  governor 
of  Smyrna^  I  repaired   to  the  house  of  the  Aga,— a 


wide-spreading  conGtruction  of  mud  wsUe,  brick^  ' 
and  wooden  galleries,  with  two  or  three  attendants 
posted  at  different  turns.  I  found  the  man  of  brief 
authority  reclining  alone,  and  in  silence.  A  grey- 
beard hung  from  a  collection  of  withered  features, 
amidst  wliich  twinkled  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  :  his  bare 
lega  and  slippered  feet  were  drawn  up  on  a  red  car- 
pet, spreitil  near  s  window ;  and  he  invited  me  to  ait 
down  and  relate  my  story.  The  result  of  the  inter, 
view  was  a  reprimand  to  the  Hadjee  and  Surgees ;  and 
an  understanding,  that  for  the  rest  of  ibe  journey  I 
was  to  be  obeyed,  in  naming  the  hours  of  departure 
and  repose.  At  an  hour's  distance  from  Casaba,  I 
came  to  a  burial  groun<l  Ailed  with  ancient  columns 
and  other  fragments,  showing  that  here,  or  in  the 
vicinity,  had  stood  an  ancient  town.  On  my  right 
lay  a  wide  plain  ;  and  on  my  left  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, whose  outlines  appeared,  as  if  fortresses  and 
castles  occurred  at  every  moment:  but  these  were 
the  broken  summits  and  rocks  which  some  strong 
convulsions  of  nature,  doubtless  earthquakes,  have 
proihiced.  Near  sunset,  the  sky  began  to  lower  in 
the  east,  and  presently  became  so  black  with  cloudi 
as  to  threaten  a  deluge  :  the  result  to  us  was  the 
finest  spectacle  I  had  ever  seen  exliibileil  in  the 
elements  of  lights  lightning,  and  moonshine  !  The; 
sun  appeared  hke  a  globe  of  flaming  tire  descending! 
from  the  clouds  just  past  a  promontory  shajied  tike 
a  lemidoRie ;    the  whole   of   the   western    sky    waa 
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illumined  with  a  golden  light,  richer  than  "  the  cold 
in  chme"  ever  conceived,  and  far  Burpassing  any  I 
had  seen  in  Italy.  The  reflexion  alighted  upon  the 
opposite  angry  clouds,  and  produced  a  lurid  blaze 
amidst  the  blacknesa  and  tempest.  As  the  light  of 
d»y  decreased,  forked  lightning  broke  from  the  host 
of  clouds  so  vivid  and  ao  bright,  that  at  every 
moment  we  had  a  light  wliich  rivalled  the  aun  of 
northern  climes.  The  rain,  which  we  found  had 
fallen  copiously  near  Sardis,  we  just  escaped ;  and 
to  the  lightning  storm  succeedeil  (he  light  of  the 
moon.  At  about  half.pasl  nine  it  broke  out  of  the 
dark  sky,  and  shone  so  bright,  that  we  were  enabled 
to  erect  our  tent  at  midnight,  fixing  in  screws,  and 
doing  all  things  as  bj  day.  It  occupied  us  six  hours 
in  going  from  Casaha  to  the  ruins  of  Sardia,  making 
in  all  from  Smyrna  sixteen  hours. 

Julp  19.  —  Our  tent  was  pitched  nearly  due 
north  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the  Pactolus,  on  the 
left  bank,  opposite  some  ruins,  —  the  crumbling  re- 
mains of  a  comparatively  modern  fortress;  a  little 
down  the  stream  (for  the  famous  Pactolus  cannot 
be  called  a  river)  there  is  a  wooden  bridge,  not 
wanted,  in  summer,  by  any  one  who  may  wish  to 
step  over  the  brook  :  near  this  are  two  burial 
grounds ;  at  a  few  pacea  distant  ia  a  mill,  owned  by 
a  Greek  ;  and,  due  west,  rises  a  perpendicular  sandy 
mountain,  whose  conical  tijp,  like  that  of  the  Acro- 
poUs,   is   covered  with   brushwood ;    its   broken  de- 
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clivities  are  curious,  though  Bot  so  fancifully  diverii- 
fled  aa  the  Acropolis  Hill.  Aeeending  by  the  hanks 
of  the  PactoluB,  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  we  came,  after 
twenty  minutCB'  walk,  to  the  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Cybele :  two  columns  are  only  now  standing, 
and  no  architrave  rests  upon  them  ;  the  capital  of 
one  is  also  somewhat  displaced  —  but,  as  all  the 
metal  is  now  gone,  perhaps  tlie  stone,  having  resisted 
the  pillage,  will  %e  let  alone  for  the  fulufe.  The 
shafts  of  these  columns  are  in  many  pieces  ;  the 
marble  is  coarse,  'i'hey  are  half  interred,  but  the 
capitals,  as  specimens  of  the  pure  Ionic  order,  are 
justly  regarded  as  the  finest  in  existence.  Around 
the  two  solitary,  lialf.buried  columns,  lie  scattered 
the  fragments  of  many  others,  together  with  friezes, 
architraves,  &c.  A  cUssicttl  architect  has  estimated 
that  there  were  seventeen  columns  on  each  side,  and 
a  double  row  of  eight  in  the  front.  The  two 
standing,  belong  (o  (he  '■  interior  order  of  thi 
front;"  but  I  cannot  conclude,  with  Mr.  CockereH,' 
that,  because  the  capitals  only  are  fluted,  the  builijing 
was  not  finished.  The  fluting  of  the  shafts  can 
never  have  been  intended,  otherwise  the  flutings  of 
the  capitals  would  have  shown  some  tendency  to 
continue  downwards  ;  whereas  they  are  closed  and 
perfected.*     Two  unveiled  females  followed 

*  For  a  sketch  or  the  plan  of  this  temple,  and  mn 
lectural  observations  maHc  by  Mr.  CotLerell,  3«G 
Toar  ia  Asia  MiDor,  p.  34S..  additional  uulc,  3SS. 
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ihiua  to  have  hud  a  ehare  in  tl 
continued  my  circuit  of  tliu  Acrojiolia  as  far  as  the 
temsins  of  the  two  cliurclies,  which  stand  near  ■ 
mill,  and  on  each  side  of  a  stream  which  runs  S.  B. 
CO  join  the  Pactalus.  These  ruins  appear  to  be  of 
the  same  age,  because  they  are  both  constructed  by 
the  same  rule  as  to  materials.  The  one  nearest  the 
AcropoUs  is  said  —  upon  what  authority  I  know  not 
—  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  Panagliia ;  the  other, 
to  St.  Joliti.  Of  the  former,  remain  four  skeletons 
of  buttresses  standing  at  right  angles  with  one  an- 
other ;  and  ihey  must  have  formed  part  of  a  nef  in 
liUStaiiiing  the  vaults  :  the  lower  parts  are  of  blocks 
of  Etone  and  marble,  the  spoils  or  remnants  of  other 
ediJices ;  and  so  copiously  have  the  materials  beeB 
employed,  that  it  seems  more  than  probable  this 
building  was  made  after  the  destruction  of  pagan 
norship :  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  or  even  Justinian, 
would  not  be  too  modern  a  date.  The  fragments, 
however,  exhibit  a  coarse  kind  of  sculpture,  such  as 
the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Roman  Empire  would 
disown. 

The  remains  of  the  other  church  are  more  conu 
pact  ill  construction,  and,  like  the  former,  have  the 
lower  parts  of  stone  or  marble,  and  the  upper  of 
brick  "ad  empleclon."  The  ruin,  moreover,  is 
more  perfect  ;  and  there  sre  vestigei  ofa  wall  which 

t  enclosed  a  square   apace,   no  doubt  consecrated. 
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The  ground  api>eftred  to  me  to  be  marshy,  and,  I 
should  imitgine,  unwholesome  &(  cert^n  seasons.  Il 
was,  however,  one  of  the  few  spots  which  lay  uwIct 
cultivation  :  a  mill  adjoining,  and  a  few  huts,  im- 
tenantci),  were  all  the  human  habiladons  I  saw  on 
ihie  side  the  Acrojiolis.  I  did  not  think  it  expe- 
dient to  ascend  the  rugged  hill,  but  contented  my- 
self with  observing  its  varied  features ;  and  I  gained 
an  advantageous  view  of  the  plain  and  the  Hermui, 
from  several  of  the  mounds  which  lie  under  the  sandj 
preci]nces. 

From  the  ruins  of  die  church  of  St.  John,  I  di- 
rected ray  steps,  following  the  stream,  towards  tiic 
Pactoius,  to  the  eKtennive  ruins  called  the  Gerusia, 
or  House  of  Crcesus.  This  edifice  has  been  soliril; 
reared  upon  a  regular  plan,  which  may  ^yet,  in  ■ 
great  measure,  be  traced :  the  walls  are  massive, 
and  the  brickwork  evidently  Roman,  of  no  lace  pe- 
riod :  perhaps  from  the  earthquake,  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  il  may  date  its  origin.  The  western  side 
is  entirely  ruined  ;  but  a  square  court,  or  room  of 
com rauni cation,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  eentrt 
of  the  whole,  leadsinlo  two  rooms  (one  on  each  side) 
having  circular  ends.  A  long  compartment  beyond, 
runs  the  whole  length  of  the  two  rooms  and  the 
court ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  use  for 
the  whole  than  baths :  and  as  the  construction  is 
Roman,  lil;e  the  "Therms"  in  Italy,  they  would, 
doubtless,   contain  a   gymnasium    as   well   as   other 
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places  of  exercise  and  public  resort.  After  exam [ning 
this  ruin,  I  returned  to  my  lent  at  half-past  eight 
A.  u.,  and  remained  at  Sardis  till  five  o'clock  p,  m. 

The  Mount  Tmolus  rises  behind  the  hill  of  the 
Acropolis;  and  tile  part  of  it  which  is  turned  toward* 
the  Tmolus  is  so  precipitously  steep,  that  Crtesua 
thought  not  of  guarding  that  part,  when  Cyrus  laid 
siege  to  his  capital.  The  hilt,  at  a  distance,  present* 
a  triangular  form :  the  vertex  almost  ends  in  a  point. 
Like  the  whole  range  extending  westward,  it  ia  cu. 
riously  broken,  insomuch  that  it  ia  difficult  to  pur. 
sue  any  one  path  which  conducts  to  the  top.  The 
interest  which  the  first  hook  of  Herodotus  has  thronn 
over  this  city,  the  celebrity  of  its  rich  dynasties  of 
kings,  the  alluvial  gold  of  the  Paetolus,  the  achieve- 
menlaof  Cyrus  and  of  Alexander,  suggest  so  many 
classical  remembrances,  that  a  day  was  not  too  long 
to  ponder  on  (hose  great  evenls  of  antiquity.  Bat 
Christian  Sardis  has  a  atill  greater  interest ;  and  I 
read,  with  the  acene  before  me,  the  epistle  which 
St,  John  addressed  to  the  cburcli  of  Sardis.  Three 
Christiana  by  professioa  are  now  [he  representative* 
of  that  church  ;  the  miller,  his  wife,  and  son.  TJie 
threatenings  of  tlie  Judge  have  been  executed  upon 
Sardis,  who  refused  to  repent  ;  and  as  a  thie£ 
in  the  night  ha«e  tlie  just  judgnieiiis  desieni 
ujion  the  ungodly,  whilst  thr  (str  iiames  unjiollu 
have  Jong  ,igo  recuiveJ  their  reward.^ I  co"!d 
lull  fwl  an   iulerwl  iu    tlie  salitary' Ctmily  whii 
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now  preECrieE  at  Sardis  the  name  of  Chri&t.     We 
look   refuge,  during  a   Eutldeti  starm,  in   iheir  mde 
habilation  ;  and  if  they  aboond  not  in  goods,  either 
•piritual  or  temparal,  ihey  have  Bt  least  the  blessing 
of  contentment.     Their  means  of  grace   are  none ; 
but  perhaps,  on  that  account,  the  inward  and  spiiitiul 
grace  may  be  more  singly  felt  —  for  if  "  God  tempera 
tile  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  how   nitich   more  the 
dsjknesa  to  the  feeble  light  which  dwells  in  "  one  of 
those  little  ones."     The  nearest  neighbours  of  lilt 
Christien  fainily   are   some   Turcomans,    who  hare 
erected  their  tents,  or  a  few  mud  huts,  on   the  Pw     i 
tolus,  and  about  the  site  of  the  Stadium.     And-il    | 
appeared  to  me,  that  for  an   individual  to  maiDlui 
inviolate,  even  the  profession  of  the  name  of  Chiiit, 
under    such    circumstances,   he    must     have   other 
strength  than  his  own,  and  be  alive  to  the  honour  c( 
his  Saviour;  and  so  it  was;   for  when  1  asked  lb 
poor  miller  if  he  held  fast  the  profession  of  bis  ftilb     ■ 
without  wavering,  he  answered  that  he  was  a  Chlfr    I 
tkn ;    and    you   do  well,    I  added,   to    cleave  UUa    I 
Christ,   for  he  is  the  only  Saviour  :   upon  which,  it    I 
rejoined  with  much  fervour,  laying   his   hand  n| 
his  breast,   and    looking  up  to  Heaven,    Movsf  /u 
SuTijD,  "  the  only  Saviour."    Who,   therefore,  il 
say  that  there  are  not  a  few  names  still  left,   eva 
Sarilis,  monuments  at  once  of  the  goodness  and  wre* 
rity  of  the  Lord  f 

The  good  man  of  the  mill  assisted  tne  to  %6jtlt 


Ifi^  dUpule  which  had  taken  place  between  our  Bur- 
gees and  ihe  Turcoraans.  All  our  horses  were  Beized 
for  having  invaded  the  beans  and  com  of  some 
of  those  dwellers  in  the  mud  huls,  not  far  from  the 
Stadium  ;  as  soon  as  I  was  informed  of  this,  1  ileli. 
vered  my  Bouyourdee  to  be  carried  to  the  Bey  of  the 
diatrict,  to  enforce  the  realitulion  of  the  horses  for 
our  journty  ;  but  it  afterwards  occurred  to  me,  that 
I  might  be  promoting  injuslice,  SEeing  that  if  the 
crops  had  really  been  injured,  some  reparation  ought 
to  be  made.  The  Bey  lived  at  two  hours'  distance  ; 
and,  in  due  time,  the  Hadgee  returned  in  triumph, 
with  a  positive  onler  from  llie  Bey  to  release  the 
horses.  I  then  expl.-iiued  to  the  Hadgee,  that  I  had 
not  obtained  the  firman  of  the  governor  of  Smyrna 
for  tlie  purpose  of  committing  injuht ice ;  and  1  pro- 
posed that  the  peasants  should  be  called,  and  recom- 
ppnsed  for  the  injury  sustained,  offering,  at  the  same 
time,  10  mate  such  rccompenre  myself:  but  the 
]Ia{ljee  thought  enough  had  been  paid  in  procuring 
the  Bey's  order,  and  in  the  trouble  of  a  four  lioura' 
ride.  It  was  also  alleged,  that  these  murmuring  hut- 
bandmen  made  a  practice  of  seizing  the  horsea  of  Ira- 
vellers,  upon  pretext  of  their  crops  beii)g  injured; 
but,  in  fact,  to  extort  money ;  and  that  ihis  time  ihey 
had  failed,  because  of  the  firman.  This  italement 
was  confirmed  by  the  Greek  miller,  which  allowed 
me  to  depart  from  Sardis  with  a  clear  conscience.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this   transaction,  however,   I   should 
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not  have  known  that  eitlier  beans  or  a  Bey  grew  about 

the  deserted  Sardia. 

The  tumuli,  in  every  direction,  are  innumerable. 

The  mouldering  walls  which  were  opposite  to  our 
lent  belong  to  the  history  of  Turks  and  Tartars  —  the 
inatrumeTita  of  divine  anger  which  the  head  of  the 
church  employed  against  the  apostate  Christians  of 

1  k-ft  Sardia  amidst  the  loud  crashes  of  ihunder, 
which  appeared  to  rotk  the  very  Acropolis ;  and  they 
rolled  in  distant  peala  over  Muunt  Tmulus.  For  a 
moment  the  rain  fell  in  torrenls,  whilst  we  tonlt  tile 
same,  riad  by  which  we  had  approached  Sardis.  Thia 
toon  Giruck  off  among  the  marebeB  which  extend 
along  the  HeimuB;  and  it  was  necessary  to  inquire 
frequently  for  the  direction  of  the  path.  We  passed 
B  nutniier  of  black  booths  of  Turcomans  scattered 
about  the  marshes,  which  only  so  far  redeemed  the 
depopulation  of  this  wide  diKtrict.  After  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  we  crossed  the  Hermus,  now  called 
Cadisdiay,  or  Sarabat,  and  quickly  ascended  lo  a 
village  of  mud  huts  —  the  winter  habitation  uf  those 
-we  had  just  seen  dwelling  in  tents.  Purnuing  a 
N.  W,  direction,  we  came  to  a  line  of  lumuli, 
Bituat^d  on  a  range  of  hills  overlooking  part  of  the 
Gyga;an  lake.  We  passed  near  the  largest,  whicli 
it  generally  supposed  to  be  that  of  AJyattes,  the 
fa  ther  of  CriEsua :  it  was  six.  stadia  in  perimeter  at 
the  base,  and  derives  pecidiar  interest  from  having 
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been  vipileil  and  iTeacribed  by  ihe  father  of  profane 
history.  We  arrived  near  ihe  end  of  the  Gygaiii' 
Lake  as  the  moon  broke  oyer  its  waters.  It  lies  under 
a  low  chain  of  mountains  which  bound  it  on  the 
east.  The  opposite  shores  are  low,  and  seldom  riw 
higher  than  the  range  on  which  the  tombs  of  tha 
Lydian  kings  arc.  We  arrived  at  Marmara  at  ten 
o'clock,  having  been  five  hours  in  perforiltiiig  the 
journey  from  Sardis. 

At  Marmora  we  slept  in  a  cafenet,  which  1  had 
reason  lo  repent  of.  The  noise  of  dogs,  the  filth, 
and  thin-voiced  mOEquilaea  "  took  away  sleep." 
This  town  is  situated  under  a  cliff,  has  two  mosques, 
and  a  great  number  of  mud  houses  ;  many  of  which 
are  at  present  in  a  Btale  of  dilutidalion.  The  host  of 
the  cafenet,  who  was  a  Greek,  said  that  twenly.five 
families  were  now  settled  at  the  place,  but  formerlj' 
there  were  more ;  and  that  the  Turkish  houses  barf 
diminiabed  from  one  thousand  lo  one  hundred,  which 
1  thought  could  not  be  true  ;  for  taking  into  con- 
aideratioD  that  part  of  the  town  whieh  runs  up  the 
liill  at  the  southern  extremity,  I  could  not  form  my 
estimate  of  hoUBCs  at  less  than  three  hundred.  On 
the  plain  side,  fig  tree»,  pomegranates,  and  vines 
abound.  Some  traveilers  llunk  this  may  be  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Bxusta :  it  is  certainly  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town ;  for  both  in  the  burial  ground,  and  in 
the  streets,  are  seen,  constantly,  fragments  of  column! 
and  other  vestiges.      The  road  lo  Ek-hissar  now  1 
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in  a  lerel  c^ount^y,  id  which  even  fields  are  ciillivated 
Mcasionally. 

JalyW. — At  two  hours' distance  from  MaimoTa 
are  Eome  copious  springs,  which  send  forth  the  inOBt 
pellucid  slreams:  half  an  hour  beyond  ihese,  there  is 
a  burial  ground  near  a  stream,  and  a  fountain,  and 
a  few  inhabitants :  this  I  take  to  be  the  village  of  Ke. 
nesh.  Some  inscriptions  copied  here,  and  published 
by  Mr.  Arundell,  show  that  we  are  near  an  andenl 
town  named  Terentium.  After  one  hour,  I  earae  (o 
another  burial  ground,  where  many  "  frusta"  of 
columns  are  employed  in  the  tombs.  1  traced  the 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  temple  close  by,  which  had  evi- 
dently furnished  the  spoils :  its  columns  (which  had, 
doubtless,  formed  the  flanks  of  the  Cella),  were  pre- 
cisely like  those  of  t!ie  Temple  of  Basste,  in  the  same 
relative  situation.  From  here  I  discovered  the 
cypress  trees,  which  rose  tblck  from  the  cemeteriea 
of  £k-liissar  :  and  I  soon  arrived  at  a  burial  ground 
without  a  tree,  which  I  found  was  the  Armenian. 
Here  were  employed  innumerable  iragraenls  of  anti- 
quity, although  the  mournful  spot  seemed  to  be  de- 
serted even  by  the  dead.  The  Turkish  cemetery  soon 
appeared,  with  many  a  witness  of  the  plunder  com. 
mitted  upon  the  ancient  Thyatira.  I  arrived  at  a 
Khan  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  town ;  but  a  much 
more  splendid  one  stands  in  the  interior,  withKiosques 
running  up  the  sides  of  the  prodigious  gallery. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


All  they  which  du'ell  id  Asia  htard  ihe  word.  —  Act 


Ea.KissAR,  the  ancient  Thyatira,  U  simateil  in  » 
fertile  plain,  whieli  is  boimiJed  by  mountains  on  the 
west  and  the  north,  —  the  mountainous  ridge  which 
Strabo  describes  as  the  barrier  between  the  plains  of  the 
liebrus  and  tliose  of  PergamoE.  This  plain  once  exhi- 
biteil  the  assembled  armies  of  Anliochus ;  and  the  lame 
Lucius CorneliuiScipio,  whose  sepulchre  has  been  dis- 
covered  on  the  Via  Appia  at  Rome,  was  the  viclorioui 
Roman  who  decided  the  fate  of  the  Syrian  lung.  The 
town  is  said  to  contain  one  thousand  Turkiah  house*, 
tiiree  or  four  hundred  Greek,  and  thirty  (I  shouJd 
think  more)  Armenian.  The  streeti,  like  aU  the 
towns  in  Turkey  1  have  yet  seen,  are  narrow,  ill 
paved,  and  traversed  by  a  stream  of  flilliy  water, 
I'lic  Bazaar  is,  as  usual,  the  most  gloomy  of  resorts  ; 
and  being  Sunday,  all  the  shops  of  the  Greeks  and 
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e  closed,  wliich  rendered  it  still  more 
dolesome.  The  merchandise  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Turks'  shops  is  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  export  is  cotlon  ;  and_  there  are  still 
«jrae  "  seUers  of  purple."  The  fruit-shops  were 
slocked  with  melons,  plume,  some  grapes  and  pears  ; 
the  latter  much  inferior  to  our  own.  Near  the  prin- 
cipal mocque  are  six  ancient  columns  standing  in 
a  line,  all  in  their  original  positions ;  they  are  interred 
up  to  within  four  feet  of  their  capitals,  and  may  have 
about  twelve  feet  in  the  ground.  Upon  tliem  rest 
some  modern  arches  of  hriek ;  forming,  as  far  as  they 
they  go,  an  arcade,  which  isj  perhaps,  not  very  dissi- 
milar from  the  original  construction.  Dr.  Smith 
judged  these  eolumiia — I  think,  rightly  —  to  have 
belonged  to  an  "  Agora."  The  wiiith  of  their  inter- 
columniations  determines  the  arcade,  and  not  the 
portico.  But  the  learned  traveller  might  have  ob- 
served several  other  columns  of  the  same  material  and 
dimensions  in  the  vicinity  of  the  six  :  within  the 
court  of  the  adjacent  moEijue  are  two,  and  an  Ionic 
capital  belonging  to  the  same  family.  In  several 
other  parts  of  the  town,  the  sheds  are  made  to  repose 
upon  truncated  columns :  and  all  these,  being  added 
to  tile  remains  which  may  be  yet  traced  in  the  barial 
grounds,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  vanished  splendour 
of  Thyatira.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  six  columns, 
tlie  Armenians  were  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
church  ;   and,  in  digging,  had  turned  up  a  quantity  of 
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marbles,  samGof  them  inscribed  both  with  Greek  and 
Armenian  characters.  The  graimil  had  been  used 
for  Chrisrian  sepulchres  from  time  immemorial;  and 
some  of  the  more  recent  coTeririgs  were  inscribed 
with  dales  as  earlj  *a  l640.  The  church,  which  had 
just  been  taken  down  to  tnakc  room  for  the  new 
foundations,  was  probably  built  in  (he  interval  be- 
tween the  ravages  of  Tamerlane  and  the  fall  of  tha 
Byzantine  empire:  but  it  had  only  succeeded  to 
another  of  more  remote  antiquity;  as  appears  from 
the  remains,  which  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see. 
A  section  of  a  wall  was  discovered  at  some  depth 
bdow  the  actual  surface ;  it  was  of  an  elliptical  form, 
and  of  considerable  thickness  r  the  brickwork  was  fai 
superior  to  any  1  had  seen  either  at  Kphesus  or 
5ardii<,  and  of  a  character  decidedly  Roman.  Closg 
by  it  was  dug  up  a  marble  crons,  cut  out  in  relief 
upon  s  small  tablet.  The  labourers  had  rcspticted 
this  relic,  and  carefully  Eet  it  up  upon  the  wall : 
the  lower  part  of  the  tablet  was  fractured,  and  a 
piece  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  broken  off;  but 
even  supposing  the  broken  piece  to  be  very  small,  it 
would,  if  added,  form  a  Latin,  and  not  a  Greek  crusi. 
The  "  tribune  "  of  the  new  church  will,  I  fear,  conceal 
ihoie  remains ;  but  from  the  care  I  obgerveil,  in 
putting  aside  all  the  bricks  found,  and  the  value  set 
upon  the  cross,  1  should  not  despair  of  llie  old  wall 
being  at  least  preserved.  Finding  a  Roman  i 
therefore,    thus  characleriBed  as  the  remains  of  ft 


church,  and  upon  a  spot  nhich  tradition  bu  H 
dercd  aacred,  1  concluded  that  these  were  geDaSw 
Teatigcs  of.  perhaps,  the  Srst  churcli  that  was  ever 
erected  at  Thj'atira.  Neither  ilie  remains  at  Sardi«, 
nor  those  at  Pergamoa  (said  to  be  of  the  BDcienl 
churclies),  have  so  much  evidence  of  tbeir  auih»- 
ticity  as  the  vestiges  in  question  :  and  1  considcnd  I 
it  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  faui  Englisib  la- 
Tellers  should  arrive  jiiatat  thenick  of  dme,  to  resells 
the  interesiing  remains  from  total  oblivion.  From 
the  contemplation  of  what  tiiose  Greek  Chrislism 
might  be,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  this  pcimilin 
edifice,  I  turned  to  witness  an  instance  of  the  op- 
pression which  has  fallen  in  judgment  upon  their  iu 
generate  posterity.  It  was  Sunday;  and  the  A^alk 
Greeks,  wliateier  else  they  may  neglect,  have  a 
gious  veneration  for  their  festivals:  this  generally end^ 
indeed,  in  excess ;  hut  it  mostly  begins  in  devatiiA 
The  proprietor  of  the  khan  at  which  we  reposed  w 
constructing  his  side  galleries,  which  were  to  1 
covered  with  tiles  :  none  but  Greeks  could  be  eo 
ployed  to  any  purpose  in  a  work  of  that  natutl 
the  poor  men  were  reluctant  to  apply  themselves,  t 
leging  that,  being  Sunday,  they  ought  to  be  allowiJ 
to  have  that  day,  at  least,  for  devotion  and  repcR 
A  domineering  inspector,  with  a  large  stick  in  Si* 
hand,  soon  appeared,  and  drove  them  upon  the  roof; 
and  waited,  like  an  Egyptian  task-master,  untU  Ac;  I 
had  given  the  "  full  tale   of  bricks."     They  labomd   I 


hard ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  fifty  Turks  could 
not  have  accomplished,  in  twice  the  time,  what  those 
eight  or  ten  Greeks  did  in  two  hours. 

Whilst  we  reclined  on  the  carpet  heda  Epread  on  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  cafenel,  we  were  obliged  to 
listen  to  the  sound  of  two  crazy  stringed  instruments, 
to  wliich  a  little  wretched  boy  was  made  to  dance : 
the  clance  consislfd  in  a  succession  of  contortions  of 
tlie  body,  sometimes  representing  a  warrior,  but  often 
degenerating  into  indecent  gestures :  but  the  greater 
novelty  of  seeing  our  cook  boil  some  potatoesj  drew 
Bway  the  spectators. 

Thyalira  was  the  fourth  of  the  seven  churchea 
of  Asia,  whose  shade  had  now  passed  before  my  eyes. 
Pergamos  is  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  hours  from 
£k-his5ar  :  it  has  nearly  retained  its  ancient  name, 
being  still  called  Bergamo.  The  plague  having  made 
its  appearance  there,  and  said  to  be  at  that  time  in  vi- 
gour, deterred  us,  in  a  great  measure,  from  attempting 
the  journey.  Philadelphia  ia  estimated  at  nine  hours 
distance  ;  it  is  now  called  Allah  Sher.  Laodicea,  if 
its  site  be  truly  ascertained,  is  about  fourteen  hours 
from  Philadelphia,  in  a  S.  E.  direction.  [The  pre- 
sent state  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  other  churches, 
has  lately  been  illustrated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Arun- 
deli,  to  whose  works,  and  Col.  Leake's  researches,  I 
refer.] 

TbescvenApocalypticEpislles  to  the  Churches  hare 
exercised  the  genius  and  pious  speculations  of  ancient 
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and  modem nrilerB;  butjlothemanwhohasruminaled 
amidst  their  solitude,  wid  Imnilied  ilie painful  reflection 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  has  been  supplanted,  in  its 
own  native  soil,  by  tile  delusion  of  the  Prophet  of 
Mecca,  there  is  but  one  explanation- — -"  How  un- 
Beaicliable  are  his  judgments,  and  hia  ways  past  find- 
ing out."  The  epistles,  taken  in  order,  are  supposed 
by  some  to  represent  seven  distinct  periods  of  the 
cllurcli ;  and  those  are  characterised  by  the  mystic 
names  of  each.  Ephcsus,  nhich  signilies  compla. 
cent  ilesirCj  or  mutual  appeal,  represents  the  favour 
of  God,  first  shown  to  the  Gentiles  during  a  period 
extending  from  the  origin  of  Christianity  to  the 
commencementof  Nero's  persecution,  A. D.  64.  Smyrna 
—  myrrh,  spices,  or  incense  —  represents  the  faithful 
testimony  and  prayers  of  the  saints  during  the  pe- 
riod in  which  the  church  was  purified  by  trial  at  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  until  the  accession  of  Conatan- 
tincj  in  .124.  Pergamos  signifies  secure  exaltation, 
and  points  out  the  interval  between  the  elevation  of 
Constantine  and  the  commencement  of  the  1260 
prophetic  yearB^(Rey.  xi.  S.)  ;  but  the  period  of 
that  commencement  is  variously  conjectured.  — 
Thyatira  signifies  sacrifice,  or  sweet  savour  of  con- 
trition, or  toil ;  and  figures  the  testimony  of  the 
church  in  the  wilderness  during  tlie  1260  years; 
and  this  applies  to  the  History  of  the  Reformation 
Church.  Sardis — a  gem,  orpredous  stone — indicates 
the  state  of  the  church  from  the  end' of  the  1S60 
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years,  when  slie  becomes  again  precious  from  her 
comparative  purity  ;  and  this  period  is  supposed  lo 
reach  until  the  preparation  far  Christ's  comiug, 
Philadelphia,  or  love  of  the  brotherhood,  expreaeea 
the  period  of  that  preparation,  until  the  Lord  come 
in  the  air,  to  be  met  by  his  saints  risen  and  changed; 
in  uhich  period  we  now  are  suppaaetl  to  be  living. 
But  Laodicea,  or  lighteousness  of  the  people,  repro. 
Eents  the  church  which  is  yet  to  come,  and  is  the 
monitor  concerning  tiie  history  of  the  church  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period  of  tribulation,  until  Christ 
finally  establishes  his  personal  reign  on  earth  !  Such 
are  the  fancies  of  those  who  contemplate  at  a  distance 
the  ruins  of  the  seven  churches  ;  but,  to  one  who, 
having  left  the  church  of  Corinth  in  desolation, 
reads   the  epistles  in   the  solitude  of   Ephesus  and 

why  not  have  included  Corinth,  Philippi,  Thesaa. 
louica,  and  others  in  the  mystical  history.  AU  that 
St.  John  was  commissioned  lo  write  to  the  seven 
churches,  regarded  lliem  alone ;  and  now,  every 
prophetic  warning,  and  every  promise,  have  been 
realited  in  their  destruction  or  apostasy.  The 
epislli's  now  have  no  other  meaning  or  reference;  but 
they  stand  for  our  admonition  whenever  we  are 
umlcc  any  of  the  seven  conditions  therein  described. 
Tliese  conditions  comjirise  every  stale  of  prosperity 
or  defection  into  which  a  Christian  church  can  come, — 
a  subject  this,  vthich  will  easily  admit  of 
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developement  uiil  useful  application,  anil  if  ibe 
number  eeven  will  either  facilitate  or  enhance  the 
value  of  tlie  icquirj,  it  viill  be  found  ia  ilie  fggr 
chuTchre  of  antiquity,  and  the  three  <yf  moileiB 
times",  which  comprise  all  others;  and,  perbi^ 
the  eplBlle  lo  Tliyatira  may  best  apply  to  oui  own. 

1  Itft  llie  earthly  scenes  of  the  early  favoni  of  , 
God  with  Home  gloomy  thoughts,  because,  of  lie 
leven  churches,  nol  one  was  spared  to  perpelujle  itw 
light  which  once  shined  in  darkness.  Thai  ligb  i 
nill  only  he  restored,  when  the  word  of  truth  agiii  j 
reaches  Asia  from  the  legioDs  to  which  it  wis  l»  I 
nisheil.  I 

We  recommenced  our  journey  from  Elc-hisur  H  I 
Broussa  at  five  o'clock  p.  m.  Issuing  from  the  db-  1 
TOW  streets,  1  soon  found  myseif  Eurroundeil  bj 
smiling  nature,  having  a  range  of  fertile  inouDUia 
on  my  right,  and  a  wide  intervening  plain 
fertile :  vines  are  cultivated  to  a  great  extent 
the  road,  for  a  good  way,  fenced  with  hedges. 
large  village  of  Eisoni  and  Eieolekka  (I  nrib 
name  as  it  sounded  in  my  ears)  are  situated  u|i«n 
the  sides  of  the  mountain,  right  and  left ;  and  lk« 
well-clad  soil  comes  down  from  them  i 
with  the  luxuriance  of  the  concave  sweep,  wltlcli  il- 
ways  describes  the  fruitful  region.     At  the   diauoa 

"  The  four  grcsl  churches  of  anliquLtj  ari 
Greek,  AnneDian,  and  AbyEsiniBii  ^  ibe  litre 
Iho  ReforraatiDn  flie,  the  Lulheran,  the  Calvi: 
teiian.aud  the  A.iiftlican. 
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of  an  hour  and  s  half  from  Ek.hissat  we  came  [a  ft 
deliciouB  sprinn;,  anil  there  erossed  a  river,  running 
in  ft  direction  towards  Et-hissar.  A  little  further, 
the  villages  of  Heirkh'and  Tchiflich  appeared  con- 
BpicuouB  on  tlie  mountain  side,  righl ;  and  the  face 
of  the  country  appeared  to  me  more  lovely  at  every 
Btep.  The  moon  rose  like  the  eruption  of  a  burning 
mountain,  and  soon  lighted  up  th^  slony  path  nhicli 
led  us  through  a  defile  into  a  plain.  It  occupied ub, 
in  all,  five  hours  and  a  half  to  arrive  at  Galimba, 
although  half  an  hour  was  lost  by  one  of  our  horsea 
falling  sick. 

At  this  village,  whose  burial  ground  extends  over 
more  surface  than  that  occupied  by  (he  living,  we  took 
possession  of  two  eheda,  and  slept  in  ihe  open  street; 
and  on  the  21at  of  July  in  the  morning,  performed 
ourlavations  at  a  fountain  which  was  close  at  hand. 
I  counted  here  three  mosques  ;  and,  in  leaving  the 
town,  observed  cultivated  fields  (o  some  extent,  and 
a  chalk  mouiilain  on  the  left-  We  proceeded  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  among  hills  spotted  with  bushel, 
amidst  which  large  herds  of  goats  were  browsing. 
In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  more,  a  cafenet :  a  wild 
country,  and  nothing  to  see,  save  strings  of  laden 
camels  moving  the  melancholy  step,  and  an  occa- 
sional Arab  hut.  After  passing  those  unpeopled 
mountains,  we  gained  a  view  of  a  plain  situated 
among  ranges  of  mountains,  like  a  hollow  wave  in 
the  midst  of  heaving  billows.   South  of  this^  anothe 
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plua  of  eqiul  besury  and  greater  extent,  the  e^e  is 
armted  hj  the  shed-like  houEes  of  the  village  of 
Goltidnik,  vhere.Bfter  five  hours'  march,  we  repotol. 
I  bad  iddtini  Been  «uch  activity  in  tbe  fi^ds  of 
All*,  a*  I  obaervcdat  this  village  —  th«  produce  being 
chiefly  com  and  grapes.  It  waa  the  time  of  rejpiog. 
The  proceat  of  gathering  in  the  corn  ia  simple  and 
primitire.  Having  cut  it,  they  bind  it  up  in  sniill 
•bocki,  and  pile  these  up  into  the  form  of  one  of  our 
OldinBly  haycocks ;  it  is  then  fetched  avay  lo  lb( 
thrahing  floor  in  carts,  whose  crecking  may  be  heui 
at  a  mile  distant ;  on  the  threEking  floor  it  is  laida 
immenae  heaps:  the  shocks  being  unbound,  a^M 
of  oxen  11  brought  yoked  to  s  Sat  kind  of  sledge,  9 
which  a  man  suimls  upright,  aided  by  a  heavy  sUp? 
fox  more  pressure,  and  revolves  round  the  strewrf 
mass;  thus  the  ox  onlyperfoims  a  part  of  ilje  tread- 
ing, and  might  justly  be  mnicled  eight  honra  onttf 
the  twelve.  The  atraw  is  chopped  for  forage,  «UA 
both  liorses  and  all  other  cattle  niuat  be  cantent  wtthi 
&r  I  never  saw  so  refreshing  a  dgfat  as  k  haj-ficU 
in  all  my  journey  in  Aaia.  At  this  village  I  a* 
two  unbiassed  specimens  of  TurLiah  mannera.  Wt 
were  forbid  (but  not  prevented)  to  go  on  the  nortk 
fide  of  our  cafenet,  leit  we  should  meet  or  aee  ^  «» 
men.  Before  the  gallery  of  the  cafenet  was  a  foontaii; 
at  the  hour  of  prayer,  the  men  came  ftnd  pertdnati 
their  ablutions,  and  then  itood  up  to  pra^  ;  our  bM 
prayed  in  his  own  bouse,  with  Ua  face  in  the  6offt- 


way,  looking,  as  lie  and  1  thought,  lowarJa  Mecca  ; 
others  mounted  a  platform  behind  the  fountain. 
They  first  pray  standing,  with  their  hands  crossed  in 
front  like  the  Btatuee  of  the  Dacian  eaptivcs  at  Rome : 
they  then  fall  on  their  kneea  and  touch  the  ground 
with  iheir  forehead,  rise  up  quiclily ;  and  then  repeat 
the  operation  a  great  number  of  times,  holding  a 
string  of  beads.  The  number,  I  apprehend,  depends 
OD  ihe  quantum  of  voluntary  devotion.  A  tall  tra- 
velling Turk  here  made  hia  appearance,  and  kept  up 
with  us  as  far  as  Sousougerlich. 

Quitting  tliia  village,  I  was  deUghted  for  a  white 
with  the  civilised  aspect  of  the  country,  which  also 
presented  many  fine  landscapes :  we  passed  tlirough 
Tolutnea  of  smoke,  which  proceeded  from  the  burning 
of  tlie  copse  along  tlie  dde  of  the  mountain  :  this  ia 
practised  when  the  inhabitants  wish  to  bring  the  land 
unto  a  condition  for  planting  vineyards.  For  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  we  passed  through  similar  green  copse, 
and  then  a  plain.  The  village  of  Boaditch  appeared 
on  the  right.  Over  the  same  kind  of  mountains  the 
path  continues  for  three  hours,  and  then  cuts  through 
tile  nairow  cleft  of  a  calcareous  mountain,  and  dc, 
scends  upon  corn  fields  at  the  village  of  Tchagouschj 
situated  at  the  beginning  of  a  fine  plain  i  here  are 
two  or  three  Greeks,  and  but  a  small  population  of 
Turks. 

Jul^  S2.  —  Having  struck  our  tent  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  momiuK,  we  proceeded  amidst  com  plains  In  «^  j 
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nortlierly  direction,  bd<1  soon  net  a  tribe  of  Turco- 
mitna  conveying  their  furniture  upon  the  bacts  of 
about  fifty  camels  :  ihey  were  euiigraiing  to  the  vil- 
lage we  had  left,  for  the  purjJOse  of  sellling  a  nhort 
time  there,  to  gather  the  tige.  Their  invariable 
quealion  to  us  was,  —  Have  you  come  from  IiiuirdB 
(Smyrna),  and  what  news  there  ? 

After  tratelilDg  a  little  further,  we  diEcovered,  far 
in  the  plain,  a  vast  horde  moving ;  thiir  camels  and 
company  reached  for  two  or  three  miles.  The  first 
thingwhich  struck  me,  in  i:eeing  this  people,  was  their 
resemblance  to  the  dtscriptiona  we  have  of  wnader. 
ing  Scythians,  and  ihe  early  inhabitants  of  Attica. 

In  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  we  crossed  a 
scanty  river,  the  ancient  Caicua,  and  came  to  the 
miserable  village  of  Mandahori,  or  Mandon'a. 
We  were  shortly  joined  by  the  Iravelhng  Turk, 
whom  we  discovered  to  be  a  merchant;  and  this 
accounted  for  the  "  nil  admirari,"  or  indifference, 
with  which  he  viewed  our  European  manners. 
He  was  soon  followed  by  a  female  sealed,  as  males 
are  wont  to  be,  on  a  horse,  and  enveloped  like 
a  bale  of  cotton  ;  four  black  female  slaves  attended 
her,  carrying  carpets,  slippers,  and  additional  clolli- 
ing :  the  Egyptian  women  were  unveiled,  and  they 
did  not  ilismonnt  from  their  horses  until  preparalions 
were  made  in  the  house  for  their  reception.  Part  of 
this  ceremony  consists  in  putting  out  of  the  way  the 
faces  of  men,  and  setting  in  the  way  coffee  and  chi- 
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bouques ;  for  the  women  smoke  aa  well  as  the  men. 
Having  ivitneEstd  this  Epecimeo  of  fmntle  travelling 
in  ihe  East,  we  turned  our  attention  to  bar  own  Ya- 
ourt  an.'l  Carpous. 

A  poor  Greek  was  lying  near  us  in  his  hut, 
sicb  of  a  fever;  and,  having  beard  that  some 
ChrisliLiiis  had  arrived,  expreesed  a  desire  to  be 
vibited.  1  entered  his  wretched  abode,  and  found 
him  lying  on  the  bard  ground,  having  been  as  days 
in  that  condition  ;  be  said  he  was  alone,  and  could 
hope  for  no  assistance  of  any  kind  from  the  sur- 
rounding Turks ;  and  he  appeared  lo  have  already  ' 
resigned  himself  to  his  coming  fate.  His  first  wish 
expressed  was  to  he  blooded  ;  hut,  finding  that  he 
had  an  intermittent  fever,  1  bad  recourse  to  our 
meilicine  chest  and  our  practical  directions  in  eucli 
cases,  and  I  adaiinistered  the  remedy  which  appeared 
motit  fitting.  He  received  my  medical  gifts  with  much 
gratitude,  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  1  exhorted 
him  to  put  his  trust  In  Him  who  was  crucified,  and 
he  would  find  help  more  valuable  than  any  the 
Turks  could  bestow.  Hojic  began  lo  beam  upon  the 
poor  Greek ;  and  I  would  not  have  foregone  the  gra- 
tification of  seeing  that  cheerful  ray  on  his  despond- 
ing counieiiance,  if  I  had  even  purchased  _it  with 
catcliing  his  fever. 

Tlie  journey  from  thia  village  to  a  cafenet  situated 
near  the  issue  of  a  valley  through  which  we  had  tra- 
velled took  us  nearly  four  hours;  the  scenery  exLitiiu 
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I  covered  with  copse,  with  occasional  pas- 
turage, occupied  by  the  Turcoman E.  IVe  passed  a  tribe 
watering  their  camels,  an  operation  which  the  iromen 
performed  whilst  the  men  looked  on  :  these  men  were 
all  aimed,  and  their  attention  to  us  was  dTawn  by 
our  pistols,  which  they  examined  with  great  curi- 
osity. The  Turcomans  do  not  differ  more  from  the 
Oemanlce  in  harchness  of  feature,  than  the  rustic  po- 
pulation of  any  country  differs  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  and  cities.  Their  wandering  mode  of  life 
lends  a  wildness  to  their  eyes  ;  hut  the  nature  of 
their  occupations  secures  them  from  many  of  the  vices 
with  which  the  Turls  (living  in  cities)  are  affected. 
Lite  the  Scythians  of  old,  they  carry  all  their  pos. 
sessions  along  with  them  ;  and  they  are  the  only 
people  who  rescue  the  vast  plains  of  Asia  from  utter 
desolation.  The  riches  of  a  tribe  consist  chiefly  in 
the  number  of  camels,  which  enables  tliem  to  trans, 
port  iheir  industry  from  one  place  to  another  with 
greater  advantage.  They  are  at  liberty  to  move 
from  one  end  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  other,  anti,  by 
the  paymentof  a  slight  tribute,  to  occupy  any  com- 
mon pasturage  or  uncultivated  ground ;  but,  in  the 
parti  of  Asia  nearest  ihe  coast,  they  can  sell  their 
labour  to  greater  advantage  than  in  rearing  their  own 
cropH.  They  are  the  only  persons  who  can  be  em- 
ployed with  effect  in  gathering  in  the  fruits,  and  reap- 
ing the  harvests,  of  the  proprietors  living  near  towns  : 
their  wages  are,  consequently,  comparatively  high. 
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With  their  profits  they  provide  liiemaelves  with 
articles  of  dress  and  ornaments,  according  to  their 
rude  fancy,  and  with  these  they  retire  again  into 
the  wilderness.  The  women  disjilay  their  tinsel 
in  great  profusion  ;  melsllic  fringes  surround  their 
not  ungraceful  jacltets,  and  broad  glittering  daaps 
secure  the  girdle  and  the  bracelets.  Among  the 
females  employed  in  watering  the  camels,  there  was 
one  of  singular  beauty;  and,  with  that  penetration 
which  belongs  to  her  sex,  she  soon  observed  tliat  she 
was  an  object  of  attention.  She  ran  to  and  from 
the  well,  and  the  camels'  trough,  with  a  graceful 
rather  tlmn  a  hurried  step,  but  witli  an  air  as  modest 
as  Ihe  primrose  which  grew  near  the  fountain.  It 
was  impossible  to  iwnceive  a  more  faithful  represent- 
ation of  Rebekah  at  the  well  of  Nahor,  when  "  she 
made  the  camels  drink  also ;"  "  she  hasted  and  emp- 
tied her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto 
the  well  to  draw  water."  But  I  soon  discovered  a 
more  intent  observer  of  the  female's  employment  than 
ourselves ;  this  was  one  of  the  young  Turcomans  who 
had  so  much  admired  our  small  artillery.  His  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  the  damsel,  and  then  returned  for  M  1 
moment  to  join  in  the  admiration  which  he  saw  haff  \ 
csughl  the  cold  Franlts.  The  damsel's  attention  to 
camels  became  too  severe  to  be  genuine,  and  the 
pitcher  returned  to  the  fountain  with  a  step  too 
hurried  to  be  diligent;  and,  whilst  I  wondered 
whether  tbia  might  be  love,  the  pitcher  fell,  and  tW' 
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damsel's  eyes  alighted  quickly  upon 
Turcoman.  This  might  be  acddent ;  bo 
hue  suffused  the  cheeky  and  decided  tfa 
Had  I  seen  nothing  but  this^  I  should 
convinced  that  the  Turcomans  were  ihe 
subjects  which  the  sultan  has  in  bis  dom 
The  word  Turk  signifies  a  wanderer^  an 
as  an  appellation  by  the  followers  of  Othm 
themselves  Osmanlee.  The  first  emign 
Turks,  or  Turcomans,  from  tbe  East  m 
from  the  tenth  century:  they  were  nu 
powerful  enough  to  conquer  Persia,  and 
dynasty  of  shepherd  kings,  who  held  the 
Asia  until  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  T 
Nice,  was  then  taken,  and  the  seat  of 
removed  to  Iconiuro.  Until  the  middle 
teenth  century,  they  continued  to  break 
power  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  in  flue 
of  Asia.  From  a  subject  of  the  sultan  < 
who  governed  400  families,  living  in  tei 
Sangar,  descended  a  line  of  monarchs,  i 
and  conquests  threw  the  remnants  of  th 
monarchy  into  oblivion ;  but  the  distinct! 
the  descendants  of  that  monarchy  and  i 
followers  of  Othman  is  still  maintained, 
the  Europeans  by  the  respective  names 
mans  and  Turks.  Tbe  former  may  be 
agricultural  population  of  Asia,  the  lat 
babitaulQ  of  the  cities. 


ng' 

At  the  distance  of  one  hour  from  the  cafenet,  and' 
five  from  Mandoria,  I  saw  on  the  right  the  village 
of  Omerluki,  prettily  situated  in  a  enug  Tale.  In 
two  hours  and  a  half  I  came  within  view  of  the 
river  Sousongerlich,  which  I  lake  to  be  the  ancient 
Macestus*;  tHaA  in  an  hour  more  arrived  at  the 
large  village  of  that  name :  bul,  to  ascertain  that  it  is 
large,  a  person  mnst  go  off  to  the  right,  and  Eee  the 
houses  situated  in  a  hollow  ground.  Its  appearance 
is  allogeiher  mean.  The  river  runs  past  it  in  a  wide 
sandy  bed.  The  produce  of  the  country  around  i* 
chiefly  eorn  :  the  enirounding  hills  Btill  covered  wi^  J 
stunted  bushes.  M 

July9.Sd.- — ^  We  left  Sousougerlich  and  its  rive* ^ 
(after  a  contest  with  our  Surgees)  at  half  past  six, 
and  proceeded  in  a  N.  W.  direction.  In  two  hours 
we  came  opposite  a  village  under  a  pretty  hill,  and  the 
plain  becomes  wider:  in  one  hour  more,  we  alighted 
at  a  pleasant  cafenet,  and  leclined  under  a  shade  of  four 
trees,  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  Here  I 
found  some  vestiges  of  antiquity,  consisting  in  mar- 
ble fragments.  Our  route  now  lay  across  a  vast  plain, 
chiefly  turf,  most  tempting  to  the  equestrian  to  start 
off  at  full  speed.  After  travelling  for  nearly  three 
hours,  we  eaine  to  a  fountain,  over  which  was  reared 
a  tall  conical  tower,  not  unlike  the  chimney  of  ■  ' 
glass   manufactory.     There  was  a  staircase  inside^    ' 

*  Sirabo,  Geogtaph.  lib.  xii.  tom.ii.  p.  833.  Edit.  Oxona, 
I   1M7. 
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plain,  towards  s  large  town  situated  on  the  declivity  cH 
the  hilla  which  termluatcd  it  towards  ihe  north,  I  obi 
served  several  other  towers  of  the  same  kind, 
town  is  Mokalizza,  or  Mokalitsch ;  and  the  to 
mark  the  course  of  an  aqueduct,  which  a 
intended  to  carry  10  tile  town,  from  the  ei 
springing  at  the  first  tower  above  mentioned  : 
it  appears  the  Bey  was  not  fated  to  wear  his  hea 
long  enough  to  aecomphsli  his  good  i 
wards  the  ijihabitantB  of  MokaUzza. 

We  now  proceeded  over  the  plain 
mare  easterly  ilirection,  having  a  view  of  Mount 
O'ympuE  rising  out  of  the  waves  of  lesser  moun- 
tains. A  strange  pile  of  building  soon  appears  at  a 
idislance,  which,  upon  drawing  near,  turns  out  to  be 
fortress.  On  the  side  I  approached,  its 
resembles  that  of  Mantineia;  but  on  the 
east  side,  I  found,  it  occupied  the  slightly  elevated 
bank  of  a  large  river :  here  we  were  to  rest  for  the 
night,  and  in  a  high  wind  erected  our  tent. 

Tlie  village,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  was  inha- 
bited by  about  len  Greek  families,  whose  miserable 
huts  were  placed  within  the  still  erect  bidwarks  of 
the  fortress.  There  is,  also,  a  monastery  called  St. 
^onorius  ;  and  a  sohtary  papas  is  the  guardian  and 
representative  of  a  once  large  monkish  community. 
,  Jheplace  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  Lupathion,  or  Lupath, 
which  comes  very  nearto  its  ancient  name,  Lapadium. 
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The  Turks  attempt  a  name  n-hich  sounds  somf^thing    I 
like  it,  —  Oulabat.   In  the  cloister  of  the  monastery  I     I 
found  stime  fragments  of  antiquity,  and  a  stnall  sarco-     I 
phbgus,  with  an  inscription :  the  word  A^FOAEISIA    I 
■was  easily  deciphered.     This  monaslery,   aa  well   aa     I 
aDOtiier   at  or  near  Apollonia,  called  of  St.  Constan-    I 
tine,  depends   upon  a  head   at  the   distance  of  six    I 
hours  from  Lupaihion,  where,  it  is  said,  are  two  or    I 
three   hundred  Caloyers.     After  reclining  under  the    I 
arcade  of  the  cloister  for  a  short  time,  I  made  half  the    I 
circuit  of  the  walls  ;  the  following  morning  I  com-   I 
pletedil:   the  whole  ia  the  work  of  the  Genoese.   The    I 
towers  are  alternately  round  and  painted,  and   the   I 
curtains  such  at  were  usually  huilt  before  the  aee  lit   ' 
gunpowder :  in  the  walla,  but  specially  in  the  towers, 
are  immense  spoils  of  the  ancient  town,  —  pieces  of 
columns  inserted  in   the  foundations,  fragments  of 
cornices    projecting   from   the   heterogeneous   mass. 
There  are  passages  through  tile  mass  of  wall  {which 
is  generally   ten    feet  tliick)  into   the   towers  from 
wiihiu.     Those  pointeil  outside  form  a  rectangular 
space    within;    bricks  are   employed    to    form   the  J 
arches  ;   tlie  rest   is   of   unhewn    stone.     Allhoogb  I 
there  are   a  few  inhabitants   within    these  walls,  a^ 
aolemn  stillness  reigns  around  them,  broken  only  by 
I     the  croaking  of  (be  storks,  who  sit  the  livelong  day 
upon  the  tops  of  the  broken  towers.     The  fortifica- 
tions run  down  lo  the  river  at  an  angle  ;  and  wi 
the  limits  are  the  r&maizis  of  a  broken-down  bridge.  J 
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This  river,  called  by  the  Greeks  Lupat,  and  by  ike 
Turks  OulabaWch,  is  tbe  incient  Rhynilacus;  ii 
isBuee  from  llie  lake  of  Apollonia,  and,  joining  the 
Bouaougerlich,  goes  iiilo  the  sea  of  Marmora.*  Pre. 
vious  to  our  departurt',  we  were  visited  by  the  only 
Turk  in  the  place,  whose  office  is  to  govern  it.  He 
facetiously  diaplHyed  iiis  brief  authority  ;  bullowend 
the  dignity  of  Ilia  slstion,  by  moving  Ids  thnmbovH 
hia  forefinger^  as  a  sign  for  money.  The  OnA 
who  had  furnished  us  with  mUk  and  eggs  appenl 
equally  rapacioua. 

Jvli/  3i.  —  I  left  these  worthy  inhabitants  of  tie 
old  fortress,  and  crossed  the  Rbyndacns  by  a  wooden 
bridgCj  as  unstable  as  ibe  water  which  flowed  be- 
neath it.  We  were  soon  joined  by  a  papai,  vbt 
belonged  to  the  large  monaBtic  establJEhnient  abow 
mentioned.  He  told  me  the  lake  was  six  houn  in 
length,  which  I  found  only  to  be  three.  At  forty-fiTC 
minutes  distant  from  Lupathion  we  came  to  a  bsiM- 

•  Pliny  says  it  waa  more  aoeienily  called  Ljcus.  and  lUt 
it  ismid  from  tiie  pool  Arlyoia.  near  iWiletopolis,  nod  M- 
ceived  the  Maceatus  and  other  streajns.  Strabo  sajsil  ha 
its  Kurce  in  Aianitis,  and,  receiving  tributary  streams  (ma 
Abrellena  Mysia,  ai  well  39  the  Macestus,  enleied  the  FtO- 
pontiB,  near  the  island  of  BebiBcua,  now  called  Calolinno. 
It  is  evident  that  Pliny,  by  the  "  SlagDum  Artynja  juiU 
Milelopolin,"  means  the  same  thing  an  Straljo,  by  the  AnX- 
XiiJViTiJo;  Jiiun,.  or  Lake  of  Apollonias;  and  allhoogh  tiw 
liver  may  have  its  source  above  the  lake,  yel,  as  it  don 
through  it,  it  isauea  from  it.  Compare  Strabo,  lib.lii. 
fPhrygifl).  and  Plin.  lib.  t.  c.  32.  On  the  banks  of  ^ 
Bhyndflcus,  Mithridateswai  finally  overthrown  by  LucBlte 
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ing  of  a  w>marl(»l)le  description,  which  I  could  n 
thcr  resolve  to  be  mosque,  church,  or  temple:  itt 
construction  is  too  perfect  for  Turkish  skill  and  ma- 
sonry ;  and,  jel,  over  the  entrance  are  Arabic  cha- 
racters, which  seem  coeval  with  the  building.  The 
interior  is  divided  into  three  regular  nefs ;  the  divi- 
sioiis  are  effected  by  vaults  resting  upon  buttresses, 
as  in  n  church.  In  tlie  main  nef  are  placed  two 
pyramiiiical-formed  pillars,  reared  upon  four  short 
granite  columns.  The  otdy  light  which  has  been 
admiiied  itito  the  interior  is  by  these  two  "  Abhaini,"' 
as  the  Italians  call  them  ;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose 
this  edifice  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Genoescj  s 
place  for  depositing  stores  or  treasure.  No  other 
building  or  ruin  is  near.  The  whole  of  this  district 
is  inhabited  by  Greeks.  . 

Continuing  the  journey  eastward,  wc  soon  aniv* 
opposite  the  town  still  called  ApoUonia  in  timni ; 
anciently  it  waa  distinguished  by  the  additional  title,  i 
ad  Ithyndacuni.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Turks,  | 
This  town  is  really  built  "  in  the  lake,"  and  presents 
a  striking  picture  in  the  distance.  The  borders  of 
this  lake  ace  fertile  on  the  north  side,  and  beautifully 
enclosed  by  folds  of  mountains  on  the  south ;  it 
abounds  in  fish,  and  several  smaller  Islands  appear  to 
float  on  its  surface.  After  travelling  for  nearly  four 
hours,  we  halted  at  a  village ;  every  house  was  closed, 
and  all  the.tenanta  were  occupied  in  the  fields  - 
was  the  time  of  reaping.  A  solilary  woman  supplied    ' 


o,.n  use.  or  e»«  .«^afB«.u»»^ 

t„  unfoU  itteJf  •»"  ^    .  ^  fcrtibty  ««  "*       ^ 


teacbed  the  ^  *T^d»t  •  ■«*** 

prophet,  BOW  ruew  ^^  ^  ''•^^l.      H«*t 

passed  the  no  i»Oit  W»ixm»-  ^  i 

walnut,  fig  «*^'         teauty.     A^*"^    ^^^^  dMr  , 

^'•'^  "TU  every  street  de«^'^  irf,.bit«»5 
^as  d"*^'  "Tv^n  ab«ndoi«d  by  »«  j 

«bole  dty  bad  be^  j^  later,  ^*  oor 

Id  bad  we  arrived  tive  ^^^^^^  TO^ 

*•'-"- '"Its  ^■^'::S.'^- 
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re  from  that  lowering  hoight, 

1  roclu  and  Tbrace  Bpptoairh'd  the  nghl ; 


heMaerii 

le  Uo^phonis  involverj  in  rising  aleain, 

Apollonid 


The  hUh  of  Slysia,  wilh  ^sepus'  bI 


:  hotels  in  ihe  large  cities  of  Turkey,  called 
la,  or  hang,  were  originally  intended  for  public 
-  they  were  foundt-d  by  tlic  Mahomme- 
dan  piety  of  the  sultans,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  ' 
conTenicQce  to  commercial  travellers,  and  exercising 
hoEpitality  towanls  strangers  in  general.  They  are 
conslrucled  upon  a  large  scale,  and  built  of  solid 
nialeriaU  ;  anil,  except  the  mosiiues,  are  the  most 
striking  and  conspicuous  objects  in  a  Turkish  city. 
Upon  the  whole,  they  are  still  nearly  limited  to  their 
original  purpose ;  the  reception  of  mere  passing  Ira- 
vellera  is  a  secondary  object.  They  are,  indeed,  princi- 
pally uwd  as  depots  for  merchandize,  and  permanent 
abodei  of  mercbaDts.     The  khangee,  or  innkeeper,' 
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furnishes  the  guests  with  nothing  but  the  rooms  ;  he 
delivers  the  key  ^xl^  to  ihe  occupier,  who  pays  ft  trifle 
per  diem  for  the  convenience.  Ipek  Han,  wherewe 
alighted  at  Broussa,  vaa  almosl  all  occupied  in  this 
manner,  because  of  the  EeaEon  which  was  at  hand  for 
Ihe  sale  and  purchase  of  raw  silk.  Tbe  entrance  in- 
to the  han  is  hy  a  largej  clumsy  gateway,  which,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  begins  to  sink,  "on  its  hinges  grates 
harsh  thunder."  The  interior  presents  a  large  quad- 
rangular court,  with  a  copious  and  elegant  fountain 
playing  in  the  middle  ;  the  rooms  are  disposed  all 
round  the  court  in  two  stories,  and  their  average  site 
is  ahout  twelve  feet  square ;  on  the  ground  floor 
ihey  are  masked  by  wire  fences,  enclosing  recesses 
which  are  furnished  with  shelves  like  shopboards. 
It  was  one  of  these  to  which  WB  were  reduced  for  a 
lodging.  We  exjrerienced  the  sympathy  of  as  many 
of  the  Turks  and  Armenians  as  witnessed  our  narrow 
circumstances,  hut  we  did  not  consiiler  our  lot  very 
hard.  In  (he  middle  of  the  court  a  fire  was  lighted 
for  the  purpose  of  cooking  a  supper.  This  operation 
soon  attracted  the  inmates  of  the  khan  ;  but  their 
curiosity  was  the  cause  of  upsetting  our  best  dish  of 
maccaroni.  The  khangee  repaired  our  misfortune, 
by  contributing  a  few  eggs  and  the  fragments  of  a 
luaf  of  bread.  In  a  little  time  all  was  still,  and  our 
sleep  was  not  the  lees  sound  for  being  pent  up  in  a 
wire  cage  ;  the  great  Bajazet,  who  once  inhabited 
Broussa,  and  afterwards  lived  in  an  iron  cage,  was 
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P.wortliy  of  more  commiseration  !     In  the  morning  the   I 
Annetiian   merchant  appeared  at  an  early  hour,  to  | 
take  possession  of  his  inner  room  for  the  day,  but  1 
found    it    blocked   up   by   four   lecumbent    human 
iiguree  —  he  siarted  back  with  dismay  at  the  sight, 
but  soon  renewed  his  inspeclian.     His  astotiiahment 
was  turned  into  civility,  and  he  entreated  us  not  to 
be  in  liaate,  declaring  that  for  the  nake  of  hospitality 
he  would  suspend  his  hour  of  business.     As  there 
was  no  lodging  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  other  hans, 
we  ascended  to  the  second  story  of  the  ipek  ;  we  were 
put  within  four  bare  walls,aQd  had  the  covered  gallery    i 
for  a  drawing-room  —  the  whole  not  quite   equal   to  I 
an  ordinary  utable.      I  scarcely  took  time  to  eKamiae  1 
the  bazaar,  before  I  began  to  make  preparation 
ucending  the  Mount  Olympus. 

Jul^  "iS. — To  render  the  ascent  of  the   Mysian  I 
Olympus  more  easy,    we  determined   to  sleep  half 
way  up  the  mountain,  and  see  ihe  Tureomans.     We 
left  Ipek  Han  at  half-post  three  o'clock  r.  m.,  carry- 
ing tents  and  beds,  and  accompanied  by  tv 
besides  our   Suhole   sergeant.     For   the   first  hour,    ■ 
immediately  after  clearing  the  houses,  ihe  ascent  ii 
Terystt.'ep.butconslantlyshaded  by  the  most  luxuriant 
Eoliige.    Down  on  the  right  is  a  rich   deep  r 
dotlied  with  verdant  trees  and  shrubs  j  proceeding  fifty 
minutes  further,  we  guned  (he  flrat  view  of  the  lake  of 

—  ^pollonia:  pines  now  begin,  and  in  half  an  hour  mora    , 


if 
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the  whole  aEEUmes  Uie  appearance  of  Alpine 
The  SurgeeR,  unkDOwn  to  uk,  turned  out  at  the  nrii 
patb,  with  ihi:  inlentbn  of  makingus  rest  for  the  ni^ 
in  a  Bpol  chosen  by  themselves,  which  obUgMl  us,ii 
eonserjuence,  to  take  a  steep  and  difficult  asteiit  of  U 
hourand  twenty-five  minutes,  in  order  lo  reach  our ilct. 
tiiialion  before  night.  Their  only  reason  seemed  lul* 
the  cold  which  ihcyilreailcdiluringlhe  night;  to  cow- 
teract  nhich,  they  set  lire  to  a  tree  which  lay  oppcn- 
tunely  near  the  spot  which  1  had  taken  the  liberiyoC 
chuosing  for  inyself.  This  was  upon  some  pleaant, 
dry  turf,  and  under  slielter  of  a  cluster  of  pines  ;  iM 
1  soon  found,  from  the  barking  of  dogs,  thu  we  iii 
got  very  near  the  lents  of  the  Turcomans.  We  i»- 
mediately  requested  one  of  the  Surgeea  to  fetifc 
yaourt  and  milk ;  but  he  alleged  they  would  «U  h 
asleep,  and  did  not  love  to  be  ilisturbed.  1  pal  i 
piece  of  money  in  his  hand,  took  faim  by  ibe 
Khouldcr,  and  wheeled  him  in  the  direction  of  tlw 
harking  dogH :  upon  this  he  mounted  a  barae,mi 
speedily  returned  with  abundance  of  yaourt,  SUKe 
1  left  Naples  1  bad  not  known  the  refreBhmeat  ot* 
gently  piercing  air.  I  snppose  we  were  dentrf 
about  4000  feet. 

July  26.—  At  half  past  four  in  the  morning  ■•« 
left  our  tent,  and  proceeded  against  asharp  windaomf 
the  turf,  which  affords  excellent  pasturage  for  At 
vandering  Turks;  it  ia  watered  jI^  many  streaiM- 
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In  a.  very  little  time  ve  passed  tlirir  Ient9,  and  Tound 
the  women  employed  in  milking  the  cowt  or  stirring 
thtfceidron.  Proeeeiiing  further  we  found  another 
tribe,  sheltered  in  a  verdant  valley.  Our  guide  was  a 
Turcoman  from  the  tents,  who  showed  more  willing- 
ness to  oblige  his  charge,  and  render  the  ascent  easy, 
than  the  Surgees,  He  (probably,  aecortling  to  the 
uiual  custom)  deiired  us  to  leavi'  our  horses  at  the 
distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  summit :  but 
we  had  jual  met  a  set  of  horses  laden  with  snow  ; 
from  which  we  concluded  that  our  horses  could  also 
reach  the  snow,  and  insiaied  upon  breaking  through 
die  general  rule.  The  Turcoman  gladly  obeyed,  and 
upruig  forward  ;  for  he  saved  himself  a  two  Houra' 
walk  by  my  reform-  Quitting  our  horses,  we  eom- 
tileied  our  ascent  in  half  an  hour  more ;  having  been 
nearly  six  hours  in  all  from  Broussa.  But  I  am 
convinced  that  the  whole  might  be  performed  in  five 
hoars,  without  great  fatigue.  The  mountain  near 
the  summit  presents  on  the  cast  ride  a  fearful  maffl 
of  precipitous  rock  ;  snow  lies  in  the  recesBee  all  the 
vear  round.  The  Sultan  sella  the  privilege  of  fetch- 
ing ii  anay  for  a  considerable  sum,  besides  the  coo- 
lUiinn  of  having  a  boat-load  conveyed  daily  to  Con- 
stantinople. The  very  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
smooth,  covered  with  Tcbinj^l,  and  dome-shaped. 
At  seven  o'clock  I  stood  on  the  lop,  and  thus  surveyefl 
the  conntries  of  Ana  around  roe. 

On  the  south  are  ranges  of  fertile  bills,  rising  like    I 
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ibe  w&ves  of  tlie  sea :  the  proapecC  from 
weEt  it  bounded  by  a  higher  chaia,  for  the  most  jW 
monotonous.  The  Lake  of  Apollonia,  with  its  man; 
islands,  bears  W.  N.  W. ;  beyond  it  are  the  boDid. 
lem  plains  over  which  we  had  passed,  and  tbcm 
them  stood  a  line  of  white  cloud  iu  thick  array.  In 
a  N.  \V.  direction  I  saw  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  iriA 
the  long  ieland  of  Kololimni ;  and  aftemarib  I 
caught  a  ghmpse  through  the  mist  of  Botne  amiUe 
isles,  which  I  look  to  be  the  Princes'  Islands.  Tin 
intervening  plain,  with  the  gently  aneUing  hiili 
above  it,  is  rich  beyond  compare.  The  Gulf  of  Mh 
dania  bears  north,  shut  in  by  a  chain  of  mounuiii( 
which  hide  Constantinople  from  vienr :  these  eo  <f 
in  branches  towards  the  eaet.  A  siveet  level  pUl 
lies  N.E,,  seen  tnrough  an  opening  at  ibe  feet  of  lb 
Epeclator.  Beyond  h  a  glimpse  of  the  B*y  of  XtM 
media,  and  behina  it  is  a  chain  of  high  mountaitt 
which  limits  the  view  ;  at  the  end  of  this  chain  lia 
Nice,  and  the  country  which  once  witnessed  tk 
myriads  of  cnisaders  who  invaded  the  tjKci 
empire.  8.  E.  by  E.  the  prospect  is  immediatej] 
limited  by  some  branches  of  Olyrnpus  itself '  IM 
when  this  obstruction  ceases,  a  far  tlislaut  vie"  i> 
obtained  S.  E.  which  was  partially  envelopvd  a 
mist.  Down  at  my  feet  lay  deep  woodtil  valfcji 
and  the  forests,  once  the  haunts  of  the  wild  boVi 
"which  cosl  \\ve  \iie  o?  ■&»  *tsft  it  CriESus.  All 
objeCtB  1  sM.rve-^e4  W.  «™  ■*'«.«  -,  »SMt.,  -uAs 
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the  manv  important  events  which  had  been  acted  on 
this  splendid  theatre,  1  remained  until  my  reverie 
was  destroyed  by  the  rustUng  of  an  eagle's  wings.  A 
rustic  staff* on  the  very  summit  attracted  my  eye,  and 
I  carried  it  away  as  a  simple  memorial  of  the  top 
of  Mount  Olympus  in  Asia. 

My  Turcoman  guide  began  to  ilescend  with  rapid 
strides  ;  and  as  he  walked  before  me,  I  toolt  the  op- 
portunity of  remarking  his  dress:  it  was  of  an  in- 
ferior kind.  Beginning  from  tlie  foundation.  I  ob- 
served he  wore  a  pair  of  black  slippers ;  and  his  legs 
wereenveloped  in  coarse  woolien  greaves  so  completely, 
that  only  a  finger's  breadth  of  nakedness  appeared 
between  the  top  of  those  and  the  bottom  of  the  sack- 
breeches  ;  the  latter  were  of  a  russet  brown,  of  coarse 
linen  ;  the  loins  were  girded  with  many  a  fold  of 
sash,  until  it  reache<l  the  waist ;  a  short  jacket  nearly 
met  it,  but  fiew  from  the  back,  whilst  the  flaps  in 
the  front  blew  over  the  hilt  of  a  long  yatagan  stuck 
in  his  girdle  ;  his  sleeves  were  of  many  colours,  and 
exhibited  the  patchwork  of  poverty  ;  his  neck  dis- 
dained all  covering ;  his  hair  was  sandy,  and  his 
beard  short ;  stunted  features,  frequently  drawn  into 
a  grinning  smile ;  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  scull- 
cap,  which  was  once  red,  bound  round  by  a  dirty 
ijhreil  of  a  turban.  He  had  scarcely  descended  a 
few  yards,  before  he  solicited  me  to  give  him  his  re- 
ward. I  thought  at  first  be  was  fearful  lest  1  should 
;five  him  nothing,  when  once  U  Ui")  ijtW.-,  \Kft,ft«t; 
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eid  reaion  of  IiiE  premature  request  was,  1  believe, 
to  couceal  the  sum  he  received  from  the  knovcledgt^ 
of  our  Sui^e,  who  might  have  taxed  him  ibt  w 
valuable  an  introduction. 

Ill  returning  to  the  tent,  wbich  was  a  businMi  of 
two  hours  and  ten  minutes,  I  was  forcibly  temindtJ 
of  the  AJpine  scenery  of  Switzerland  :  the  eaiuc  dut 
pines,  the  same  plants  and  flowers,  appeared  before 
me ;  and  I  only  missed  the  granite  peaks  which  poioi 
the  way  through  the  clouds  in  Swittt^land  and  Ssvvj. 
The  Turcomans  soon  brought  us  all  the  riches  sf 
iheir  milky  store ;  which  were  in  the  triple  form  of 
Vaoiirt,  Chimac,  and  pure  milk.  We  were  Hwn  , 
visited  by  some  of  the  old  men,  who  stood  at  ■  n- 
apectful  distance  from  the  tent  before  they  were  iH' 
vited  to  come  in. 

After  a  delicious  breakfast,  we  bade  adieu  U 
the  wandering  tribes,  and  began  to  descend  d^ 
Btoussb  ;  but  tlie  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Alodani*  i< 
the  mitior  elevation  by  far  surpassed  that  which  r 
had  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  The  raig 
niScence  of  the  plaiu  was  more  distinctly  nnfoMeO, 
tlie  features  of  the  rising  grounds  more  evidenti; 
traced ;  now  every  hillock  in  the  fields  below  *• 
drawn  with  accuracy,  and  the  white  sails  nt« 
clearly  seen  to  move  over  the  Sea  of  Marmori 
nor  was  the  advantage  less  in  descending  upsi 
liroussa  ;  the  whole  city  lay  spread  like  a  map  it  on' 
feet;  the  mulberry  vales  and  gardens  in  the  vicinii; 
presented   a  Bceive  ^^i\c\i  iekhcr  painter   nor 
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1  eould  ever  describe.  This  ippesjed  to  me  to  be  the 
only  country  which  entirely  defies  ilescription,  and  of 
which  nolhitig  more  nor  lees  can  be  said  than  that  it 
is  the  finest  country  upon  eartli.  We  ttrrived  at  our 
khan  at  half  past  two  p.m.,  httving  been  three  houra 
in  descending  from  the  green  platform  ;  and,  in  all, 
five  hours  ten  minules  from  the  Gummit. 

Pruaa  was  founded  by  Pnisias,  tt  kingof  Bithynia, 
H.  c.  920  ;  and  when  the  kingdom  was  reduced  lo 
the  forro  of  a  Roman  province,  Prusa  became  the 
residence  of  the  governors.  It  is  very  probable  that 
Pliny  the  younger  wrote  his  celebrated  letter  UT 
Trajan  from  hence ;  and  we  may  conclude  from  it* 
contents,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
Christianity  was  generally  diflused  over  this  fair 
region.  Of  (he  ancient  city  1  find  but  little  remain, 
inp,  except  some  vestiges  within  the  circuit  of  the 
more  modem  citadel:  these  chiefly  consist  of  broken 
columns;  some  injured  bas-reliefs  inserted  in  the 
walls  ;  and  the  materials  of  t^e  Roman  fortifications, 
subsequently  used  by  the  Genoese  for  a  similar  pur. 
pose.  'fVhen  Christianity  finally  declined  at  Pruaa 
ia  not  recorded,  but  it  is  evident  that  Orchan  found 
Christian  churchei  in  it  in  I33C.  This  conqneror, 
Ae  son  of  Othmsn,  eBtublished  here  the  royal  resid- 
ence of  the  Sultans  or  Emirs;  and  from  that  event 
tbe  ttue  «ra  of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  be  dated'. 
The  Genoese  made  a  final  effort  to  Tegain  ihnr  pM- 
tewions  in  this  part  of  Aria,  but  they  fwled  before  the 
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vigorous  anna  of  Orchnn.  From  1 326  to  1 453  U  ih* 
pericxl  when  Broussa  flourished  under  the  jromc^liw 
favour  of  llie  Emirs  ;  and  perhaps  its  comporalin 
decay  may  be  dated  from  the  capture  of  ConsUnti- 
nople.  lis  rich  silk  trade  restored,  and  hai  pre- 
served, its  population;  and  the  amazing  fertdityoi' 
the  soil  has  made  it  tbe  garden  of  the  East. 

The  city  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a  inouiitain  whicb 
forms  part  of  the  base  of  the  Olympos.  It  staodt 
upon  the  last  declivity,  and  even  reaches  down  imo 
the  plain ;  but  the  tendency  to  keep  to  the  moDntur 
has  given  it  a  long,  rather  than  a  compact  form  ;  W 
that,  while  its  whole  circumference  does  not  exowl 
BCTcn  miles  and  a  half,  its  lengtli  is  more  than  ihrab 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Turks  :  the  number  rf 
their  houses  ia  estimated  at  16,000.  The  Anneniua 
are  next  in  point  of  numbers ;  possessing  abont  1000 
liabitationE  :  they  have,  however,  but  one  ohvnlv 
whilst  the  Greeks,  though  fewer  in  number,  kim 
three.  There  are  about  300  Jewish  honsea,  Mit 
three  synagogues.  The  Armenians,  in  their  Mtitf 
siaaCical  afi^irs,  are  governed  by  an  overseer,  OM 
equal  to  the  rank  of  bishop,  but  exercising  twaly 
the  same  functions,  called  a  Bartabet.  Tbe  Gnell 
have  an  archbishop.  An  Armenian  scliool,  upon 
their  uniroproving  system,  has  long  been  establishnl ; 
fonr  days  previous  to  my  arrival,  a  new  one  «n  llit 
system  of  mutual  instmction  was  set  on  foot.  The 
nuntbei  of  acholan  amounted  to  tcrenty  ■  tad  (I- 


though  it  had  been  opposed  by  ihe  priests,  it  will 
perhaps  eventually  succeed.  Mr.  Schneider,  an  Ame- 
rican missionary  who  had  just  taken  op  his  residence 
at  BrouBsa,  co-operales  with  some  i^  the  more  en- 
lightened ArniKniana  in  forwarding  their  new  ioBti- 
tutionG ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  any 
missionary  labours  will  be  effectual  or  not  in  this 
morally  dark  city.  It  is  said  to  contain  as  many- 
mosques  as  there  are  days  in  the  year ;  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mere  flourish.  The  true  number 
does  not  exceed  200  ;  aome  of  them  appear  to  have 
fallen  iulo  decay,  and  the  greater  number  are  of  no 
use  except  for  (he  minarets  to  glitter  in  the  sun. 
The  abundance  of  water  which  flowB  from  the  shady- 
sides  of  Olympus,  renders  Broussa  more  agreeable 
in  its  interior  than  any  Turkish  town.  Every 
khan  has  its  copious  fountain,  and  the  sounds  of 
falling  streams  are  heard  in  all  directions. 

July  27.  —  At  tJie  distance  of  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  city  are  aome  mineral  baths  of  great  cele- 
brity. The  establishment  called  Yeni  Capiglia  is  the 
most  frequented.  I  entered,  and  found  great  num- 
bers of  Turks  swimming  in  a  large  round  reservoir, 
which  the  Romans  might  have  called  a  natatorium. 
The  room  was  so  hot  with  vapour,  that  I  was  Ae- 
lerred  from  going  through  the  operation  of  a  champoo. 
At  a  further  distance  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  alt' 
other  large  establishment,  called  Eaki  Capiglia ;  but 
ihey  are  all  upon  the  aame  plan.     The  mode  of 
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Uking  the  bath  very  much  resembleB,  I  doubt  n 
thai  of  the  Romans.  The  Jews  are  not  permitted 
to  enter  the  Eaki  Capiglia :  the  Turks  hove  a  oo_ 
tion  that  if  >  Jew  were  to  bathe  in  Uiat  waicr,  it 
noiUil  be  turned  into  blooil  I  it  gushea  out  from  the 
rock  too  hot  for  immediate  u«e ;  but  the  Turlcs,  whose 
delight  is  a  sadatoriuio,  give  it  but  little  time  to  grow 
cooler,  before  they  devour  its  auffbcating  vapour. 

1  lind  acarcelj  proceedeil  ten  steps  from  the  baths, 
before  I  waa  accosted  in  the  Italian  language  hy  » 
man  habited  as  ■  Turk.  He  began  by  declaring 
himself  to  be  tlie  most  miserable  of  men  ;  but  he 
owned  that  he  was  jusdy  punished  by  the  hand  of  an 
avenging  deity,  for  his  apostacy.  He  had  been,  be 
said,  a  Christian,  having  come  originally  from  Trieste. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love  with  a  Turkish 
damsel ;  but  conld  cherish  no  hopes  of  ever  being 
united  to  her,  unless  he  became  a  Mussulman.  To 
gratify  his  desire,  he  renounced  his  faith  ;  and  put 
□n  the  turban  and  Oriental  costume  in  which  I  saw 
hira.  Many  months  had  he  repented  with  bitter 
tears  ;  but  the  consciouEness  of  his  crime  pressed  him 
so  sore,  the  he  had  no  rest  by  day  or  by  night.  And 
after  delivering  himself  in  a  strain  like  this,  he  begged 
as  jou  represent,"  I 
I  for  repentance,  and  1  would 
orrow;  but  if  you  are  from 
strian  subject,  and  must  be 


relief.  "  If  the  ci 
said,  "'there  is  yet  rooir 
sympathise  with  your  s 
Tries le,   you  a 


known  to  Signor  Nieoletti,  the  Consul.     If  X  find. 
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Upon  inquiry,  that  your  ease  ie  a  proper  one,  you 
may  come  to  liie  Hall,  ond  1  will  converse  further 
with  you  on  the  subject."  Nay,  but  if  he  could  be 
relieved  then  and  there,  he  should  not  die  before 
evening.  My  suspicions  were  increased,  and  I  de- 
termined Dot  to  give  him  a  single  psrah  ;  and,  upon 
inquiry  of  tlie  Austrian  consular  agent,  I  found  the 
penitent  to  be  an  Italian  Jew,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  had  become  a  Mahomedanj  and  Required  of 
the  Franks  at  Broussa  the  title  of  a  "  grand  Bir- 
bante!"  After  this  painful  example  of  depravity, 
1  went  to  the  house  of  the  American  miseionary,  and 
performed  divine  service.  The  congregation  con- 
sisted of  my  young  travelling  companions,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schneider,  and  two  Armenians,  one  of  whoLi 
understood  English.  Mr.  Schneider,  not  being  an 
Epiacopalian,  did  not  make  use  of  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  made  no  ohjections  ta 
niy  doing  so  ;  and  thus  was  that  edifying  aerviee 
read  iti  Urousaa  to  a  congregation  for  the  lirat  time. 
TIte  Armenian,  who  understood  English,  assisted  in 
the  school ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  a  sincere  Christian,  and  will  become  a  valuable 
fallow  labourer  with  the  American  missionary. 

The  rock  on  which  the  ancient  Acropolis  stood, 
and  which  is  now  encircled  by  the  mouldering  wall* 
of  the  fortress,  is  a  niaiufest  marine  production ;  the 
gtealest  part  of  it  •  coral  rock.  There  can  be  little 
(louht  that  the  whole  plain  of  Brousaa  was  anciently 
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a  gait  like  tliat  of  Nicomedia,  wliicb,  also,  ha£  con- 
aitlerably  lUminuhed  from  its  foimer  magniiudr 
durinft  the  present  generatioQ.  Vpoa  tbe  coral  rock 
the  Roinaaa  conatnicted  the  i^tailel ;  but  it  pro. 
bably  never  comprised  bo  much  space  aa  the  wore 
modern  one.  The  constructioD  of  that  is  precisel]f 
the  same  as  the  fortress  of  Lupathion  :  the  iim 
alternation  of  round  and  pointed  towers  ;  the  samt 
manner  of  inserting  old  fragments  of  marble  in 
the  massy  rongh  material  of  the  wall  ;  and  ihefe- 
fore  we  must  account  the  whole  to  be  the  work  aS 
the  Genoese,  and  consequently  built  before  the  few* 
teenth  century, 

1  entered  within  tlie  walls  of  the  citadel  by  adoof. 
way  constructed  of  large  marble  cornices,  and  al 
every  step  saw  frusta  of  columns  strewn  ;  a  Grwi 
cross  stuck  in  the  wall  near  a  fountain,  I  regarded  m 
a  vestige  of  early  Christianity.  I  proceeded  stnigbl 
to  the  mosque  called  Daouloo  Monaatir,  which  hu 
manifestly  been  a  ChriECian  church.  1  obsprveil  two 
crosses  inserted  in  the  walls;  but  a  more  evidtsi 
proof  is  (he  tesselated  pavement  within,  which,  h^ 
pening  not  to  be  covered  by  the  matting,  I  clearly  du> 
cerned.  This  mosque  contains  the  ttnnb  of  Orchu, 
his  brother,  and  his  children  :  one  brother's  namfti 
written  on  a  tablet  placed  at  the  head  of  the  tomb, 
was  Goskut.  Theae  are  rude  but  simple  monumenlb 
resembling  a  common  grave  in  a  churchyard,  pi«> 
viding  it  were  conceived  to  be  covered  with  plv^ 
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without  dietwrbing  the  arched  form.  The  walle  of 
this  mosque  are  inerustcd  wilh  marble  ;  but  in  Bome 
places,  where  it  has  suffered  by  fire,  the  Turks  have 
restored  it  with  plaster.  Soroe  women  were  praying 
at  the  lomh  of  Orchan,  which  for  a  while  prevented 
our  access ;  hut  they  easily  yielded  to  our  approach- 
ing footsteps,  and  with  muffled  chiu  glided  round 
the  monuments,  watching  our  motions  at  a  respectful 
distance. 

Very  near  Monastir  is  another  small  mosque,  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Othman  the  father  of  Oichan  ; 
and  those  of  his  children  near  him.  There  is  about 
the  same  relation  in  point  of  glory  and  renown  be- 
tween Orchan  and  his  father,  as  there  is  betweeti 
I'epin  and  Charlemagne,  and  the  memory  of  the 
son  appears  to  have  the  greater  veneration  at  the 
place  of  their  tomhs.  There  is  always  something 
impressive  about  the  graves  of  the  mighty  dead ;  and 
Othman  and  Orchan  were  the  fonnders  of  an  empire, 
which  still  affects  the  destinies  of  Europe,  and  the' 
prospects  of  Christianity  ! 

Tile  word  Daoul  signifies  a  drum  ;  and  it  was  given 
to  the  mosque  or  monasiir,  because  of  the  drum  of 
Orchan,  which  the  Turks  used  to  show  ;  it  was  about 
three  times  the  size  of  a  common  drum  ;  and  wooden 
bade  were  rolled  inside,  which  made  a  prodigious 
noise,  and  filled  the  minds  of  the  listeners  with 
ulonishment :  but  the  famous  drum  was  burnt  in  a 
fire  which  took  place  about  thirty  ye«rs  ags. 
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From  hence  I  traceii  the  direction  of  the  walls  to 
a  gite —  Kipaneu  KapouBHee  —  which  leuts  down  to 
a  beautifully  wooded  valley ;  and  there  ascending  the 
batteries,  i  gained  a  view  of  the  west  end  of  the 
city,  where  the  mosque  of  Mouradaja  predominateit : 
but  the  moBt  splendid  view  ih  frotti  the  plutform  on 
the  ruins  of  Eski  Serai,  or  the  old  Castle,  the  resid. 
encc  of  the  Sultans.  This  place  has  much  historical 
interest,  but  little  remains  to  point  out  the  magnifi. 
cence  of  the  Emirs.  A  pile  of  building  h  standing, 
which  I  was  told  not  to  consider  as  a  mosque,  but  a 
school.  Orchan  erected  a  college  at  Brousea ;  and  if 
he  chose  to  have  it  near  his  own  residence,  it  is  very 
probable  this  may  be  the  remains  of  it.  I  ascended 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rtrip]>cd  dome,  and  looked  over 
ibeTophatie,  where  the  cannons,  used  only  for  salutes, 
point  ocer  the  plain  part  of  the  citadel ;  it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  garden,  into  which  I  went,  and  saw  the 
view  from  the  eiige  or  terrace.  On  each  side  of  t»»o 
gates  I  observed  some  large  bas-reliefs,  but  so  in- 
jured by  the  action  of  tire  that  1  could  not  tell  their 
Buhjecls;  one,  however,  appeared  to  belong  to  the 
chace,  for  a  dog  devouring  a  stag  might  be  discerned  ; 
on  the  others,  hunting  apeari,  and,  I  thought,  rniJi. 
tary  standards.  I  was  accompanied  by  an  Armenian 
in  this  survey;  whose  information,  either  local  or 
historical,  added  not  a  whit  to  my  own  observationB. 
He  could  not  tell  me  where  thepn'son  stood,  in  which 

I  the  Constable  of  France,   with  the  renowned  Sieur   j 

Ue  Courcy,  died. 
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The  great  trade  of  Broussa  is  its  silk  :  one  of  the 
bazaars  U  dedicated  to  the  raw  material,  ntiich  is 
exceedingly  tine,  of  a  flaxen  nhite,  and  is  brought  to 
market  iu  knots  of  about  eigtit  or  ten  ounces  each. 
The  working  up  of  this  silk  is  very  simple  ;  and  no 
one  ever  attempts  to  deviate  from  the  straight  lines 
and  old  patterns.  The  dye  is  a  failure  ;  for  the 
colours,  which  appear  so  brilliant  when  new,  will  be 
obUteiated  with  two  or  three  times  washing.  Opium 
is  another  branch  of  commerce  at  Broussa,  of  which 
1  had  no  particular  inforraation.  A  very  few  Franks 
are  establii:hed  here.  Signer  NicolettI,  an  apothecary, 
who  acta  as  Vice-Consul  for  Austria  and  America ; 
Monsieur  Clepin,  a  French  trader ;  and  M.  Con- 
■tantine  Zorab,  a  SwIse,  whom  fifteen  year's  residence 
in  this  most  Turkish  city  has  turned  out  a  strange 
compound :  the  rest  are  pbysiciona  or  quack  doctors 
who  come  to  astound  the  Turks.  Two  of  these  I 
conversed  wiih  :  the  one  a  native  of  Sicily,  whose 
uncle  had  been  established  in  Broussa  in  some  branch 
of  trade ;  his  nephew,  when  a  boy,  was  sent  lo  him 
at  BroUEsa ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  was  sent  back 
to  Italy  to  study  physic.  Having  passed  through  the 
necessary  ordeal,  he  directed  his  steps  back  again  to 
the  capital  of  Bithynia ;  and  hail  been  then  slaying 
the  circumcised  for  about  eigbleeu  months.  The  I 
otlier  was  a  subtle  Greek  from  Thrace,  who,  beii^  I 
displeased  at  the  line  of  the  new  territory,  which  J 
left  him   btill  among   the  Turks,  plunged  in 


thick  of  ttteta  by  way  of  coniolation ;  and,  if  I 
jaJge  frora  tppearances,  1  should  sty  that  be 
Mon  take  ample  vengeance  upon  his  oppressors,  if  he 
obtains  practice  in  his  profession.  This  man,  col- 
lecting an  audience,  plied  me  for  Dews  in  an  almost 
unintelligible  French  jar§on: — "What  are  these 
Seets  iloing  so  near  us?  What  means  this  business 
»t  Constantinople  ? — Shall  we  have  war  ?" — '■  1  really 
cannot  tell  [  I  have  no  news."  But  this  only  increased 
his  curiosity  ;  he  thought  I  was  a  diplomatist,  and 
insisted  upon  my  declaring  peace  or  war,  and  at 
what  time  it  was  to  commence.  I  then  thought  it 
was  time  lo  twist  round  my  watch-key,  and  whistle 
softly  with  a  knowing  air,  which  completely  cunfirm«l 
the  doctor's  suspicions  oF  my  political  knowledge ;  and 
after  winding  up  the  curiosity  of  liis  audience,  which 
was  chiefly  composed  of  trading  Armenians,  he  made 
me  declare  war  against  Russia  in  three  months 
they  all  went  away  to  arrange  their  speculatiot; 
eordingly.  A  more  interesting  physician,  who 
from  Sebaste,  I  met  the  following  day :  he  wa* 
[  private  doctor  of  the  Pacha,  and  not  ignorant  of  the 
iwuntry  in  which  he  resided.  He  said  it  had  taken 
I  him  iW  hours  of  travelling  to  reach  Broussa  from 
|»b««t«.— Tho  only  two  remaining  objects  of  curiosity 
a  stranger  is  expected  to  visit,  are  two  bridges 
1  over  the  bed  of  a  river  which    in    summer 
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rs ;  the  other 


a  covered  bridge,  and  inhabiCa 


open,  with  a  single  ardl 


there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  either  of  them,  except 
as  works  of  utility  ;  and  it  mUEtbe  confessed  that,  in 
great  works  of  that  description,  the  Sultana  have 
generally  dibtjnguislied  themselves.  Paved  roads  are 
sometimes  [o  be  met  with  extending  over  morasses, 
and  long  bridges  across  swamps,  which  must  have 
cost  immense  labour  ;  and  that  labour  procured  at  a 
vast  expense.  It  is  certuin  the  Sultan  has  not  an 
inch  of  road  in  his  dominions,  which  would  not,  in 
any  civilised  country,  be  indicted  as  a  nuisance ;  but 
it  may  very  much  be  doubted  whether  such  provision 
as  is  made  in  Asia  Minor  for  the  convenience  of 
a  thin  population  moving  over  immense  districts,  , 
would  or  could  ever  have  been  made  by  a  represent- 
auve  government.  Nothing  can  be  mote  ugly  than 
the  interior  of  a  Turkish  city;  and  no  habitations 
more  wretched  than  those  of  Broussa,  which,  except 
the  mosques,  khans,  and  bagnios,  are  hterally  built 
of  mud  ;  and  yet  the  tiled  roofs,  interspersed  with 
luxuriant  trees,  and  overtopped  by  the  numerous 
glittering  minaretB  and  cupolas,  produce  a  wonderful 
efiect  at  a  ilistance  in  the  landscape.  Our  horses  for 
ascending  the  Olympus  were  paid  at  a  Spanish  dollar 
each  ;  we  agreed  to  pay  half  a  dollar  each  to  Mndania, 
which  was  two  piastres  a  horse  less  than  tlie  kindneia 
i>f  M.  Constanline  Zorab  would  have  induced  u 
pay. 
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(  HAPTER  VII. 

JUL' UN  FY    FROM    OHOUSSA    TO    CONSTANTS  OPLC. 


TUu  Aijanthcnean  mount  with  gtoomy  brow 
Mojcsiii  truv.ns  upoa  the  stream  below. 

AroLL.  BnoDii's. 


Juh/  9H. — We  left  Broussa  at  half  past  two  r% 
for  Modania^  by  the  same  road  as  we  came  from 
Smyrna,  passing  again  the  baths  and  gradually  de* 
scent  ling  into  the  low  plain.  The  path  branches  off 
at  a  cafcnot,  and  crosses  the  plain,  where  the  beauty 
of  it  ceases.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Broussa 
we  forded  a  river,  which  I  took  to  be  the  ancient 
Odrysses;  in  forty-five  minutes  more,  we  reached  a 
village  prettily  situated  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town. 
I  saw  an  altar,  erected  to  AyaBvj  Tvyrifj  ;  fragments  of 
columns,  and  other  vestiges.  This,  I  doubt  not,  is  one 
of  the  many  ancient  ^'  Pagi"  inhabited  by  the  Ala- 
zones,  who,  according  to  Strabo,  were  very  particular 
in  paying  adoration  to  Apollo.  In  thirty-five  minutes 
from  this  village,  we  arrive  at  the  top  of  the  ptJ- 
sage,  and  gain  the  first  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Modanit ; 
then,  by  a  delightful  valley,  which  sometimes  con- 
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tracts  into  a  glen ;  the  descending  path  wiuds  among 
mulberry  trees,  olives,  and  vines  :  these  intermingle 
their  foliage  more  luxuriantly  than  a  European  can 
well  imagine :  it  appeared  to  me  the  ^'al  d'Amo,  ten- 
fold increased  in  riches.  Thh  beautiful  district  iva.< 
anciently  inhabited  by  a  people  called  the  Halizones. 
From  the  heights  which  overloolt  the  narrow  gulf 
they  might  discern  the  Mountain  Arganthonius, 
another  r^on  of  poetry  and  romance.  There  was 
the  fountain  into  which  the  boy  Hylas  fell,  and 
where,  in  future  ages,  the  Thiades  went  yearly  in 
quest  of  liim.  Like  a  beautiful  garden,  the  scene 
continues  to  the  very  foam  of  the  breakers.  We  went  I 
aloDg  the  margin  of  the  shore,  and  soon  came  to  ' 
ModaniB]  having  been  6ve  hours  in  performing  the 
journey  from  Broussa. 

1  agreed  with  some  perfidious  Greeks  to  transport 
UB  in  two  caiques,  eight  oars  each,  at  Vi5  piasters, 
I  to  ConstaiitinopIe,aDd  to  start  at  midnight ;  but  they 
I  only  appeared  at  live  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ailing 
I  that  the  sea  was  too  rough.  Their  long  light  caiques, 
ft  ahaped  like  canoes,  are  supposed  to  be  made  in  that 
■  form  for  the  purpose  of  moving  rapidly  with  oars  ; 
9  but  I  found  that,  rather  than  ply  the  oara,  they  would 
I  wait  dght  or  ten  hours  to  catch  a  breeze  of  the 
H  duration  of  two.  In  this  manner  the  voyage  is 
|i    prolonged,  and    rendered  so   tedious,   that  it  is  far 

I    more  agreeable,  and  often  more  expeiUti<»u,.  to  go  to. 
Rbio,  and  round  by  Nicomedia.     rmii^iisn  ,  ,«  j^i 


Jiiig  29- — In  le»*ing  die  coast,  I  saw  I 
D  oilvtntagc  in  the  light  of  the  moming 
a  large  village,  and  stretchea  along  the  shore  far  a  tat- 
siilerable  way.  It  waa  anciently  called  Myrlei;  IM 
i'ruaisG  changed  its  name  to  Apamea^  which  WMlb 
name  of  his  wife.  There  are  several  other  T^qN 
limilarly  situated,  bat  nothing  very  attracdreinAt 
low  ran);e  of  hills  which  rise  ahove  thetn.  In  thni 
hours  we  reached  the  opposite  coast,  near  the  poin 
which  defines  (in  the  distance)  the  limit  of  the  two 
gulft. 

The  Island  of  Kalolimni,  the  ancient  Bebiaeu 
lay  stretched  along  the  blue  water  in  front  of  om 
course :  sudden  gUEts  of  wind  blew  the  UQsialili 
boat  nearly  into  the  waves.  At  five  minutCE  pw 
eight,  we  touched  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  tlM 
crept  along  the  rocky  shore  in  the  Gulf  of  Nice- 
tnedia, — the  usual  expedient  when  a  north  wM 
blows.  The  first  view  of  Prince's  Istattds  «t 
gained  at  a  quarter  past  nine.  The  beautifully  wo»U 
shore  sometimes  reminded  me  of  the  lakes  of  6wi^ 
zerland  ;  keeping  under  the  cliffs,  we  arrived  i(  ^ 
village  of  Kalaili,  at  twenty  minutes  after  ele?» 
Here  ia  a  good  shelter,  of  which  our  boatmen  deW' 
mined  to  avail  themselves  ;  but,  by  an  induitriiw 
perseverance  and  much  wrangling,  they  were  indncpi 
to  start  again  at  three  o'clock  p.m.  The  village  «■ 
filled  with  drunken  Greeks,  which  our  boat't 
left  with  unwilling  minds,  and  reluctantly  di 
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ir  under  the  rocks  and  headlands,  which  we  scraped 
tot  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  then  arrived  at  a  hamlet 
Biniaced  in  a  quiet  inlet  opposite  to  the  Prince's 
Iilands.  Behind  these,  extending  eastward,  appe&rs 
■  range  of  low  mountains,  which  close  the  Gulf  of 
Nieomedia.  I  was  indebted  to  the  laziness  of  our 
boatmen  for  a  ramble  over  the  cliffs,  which  command 
Ui  extensive  view  of  the  gulf,  and  caught  the  tirst, 
though  imperfect,  view  of  Constantinople.  From 
hence,  behind  a  projecting  rock,  1  found  a  sanAj 
beach,  which  tempted  me  to  a  nearer  contact  with 
the  KB  of  Nicomedia.  We  were  detained  until  half 
an  hour  after  midnight,  and  slept  soundly  on  the 
shore,  close  by  the  breakers,  for  four  hours  and  t 
half.  In  three  hours  we  came,  with  a  breeze,  opposite 
the  small  island  of  Antirobithoa. 

July  SO.  —  At  Ave  o'clock,  we  landed  at  the  Is- 
land of  the  Prince  (Prinkipo)*,  having  been  in  the 
boat  from  Modania  no  more  than  twelve  hours  ;  but 
the  stoppages  made  it  twenty -four  hours.  The  town, 
or  village,  at  which  we  landed  displayed  some  life  in 
ihe  interior:  it  is  maintained  chiefiy  by  the  vjsitera 
who  come  from  Constantinople  to  seek  cooling  breeze* 
and  get    away  from  the  noise  of   the  city.     On  tlw 

*  ll  was  calletl  Prince'a  Isluid,  according  lo  George 
Cedriniu,  liccauie  Justin,  the  nephew  of  Justinian,  buih  a 
booK  in  it  for  the  reception  of  henniU,  and  it  was  called  ike 
batuun  o[  the  uriuce)  but  Zoaaraa  says  thai  In 
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cUSs,  nhicli  riee  from  the  waten  like  walls  (of  a 
reddiah,  sandy  appearance),  stand  a  few  bonset,  the 
cherished  letieals  of  (heir  ownetE.  A  house  of  call 
ii  perched  above,  where  ihe  more  humble  fiul  a 
lodging,arid  sonieatlempta  at  Europeali  fare ;  here  we 
breakfasted,  and  had  in  view  [he  luOEquea  of  Constui- 
tinople,  and  some  of  the  other  islands  uear  ue.  The 
largest  of  these  Islands  are  four, — Froti,  so  csUed 
because  it  is  the  first  which  occurs  in  going  from  the 
dtj.  ChalU,  or  Karki  (Chaleis),lieBoppouteFrinQe'js 
Island:  on  it  stands  a  large  pakceJike  edi£cej  wiili 
a  mosque  and  many  cypresses  running  up  the  ascent 
behind  it.  This  was  intended  for  a  college ;  it  is 
now  the  ueelees  ornament  of  the  island.  On  the 
heigiits  of  the  same  island  are  two  monasteries.  The 
island  which  hes  between  Proli  and  Chalki,  once 
Antigonia,  ha«  preserved  its  ancient  name.  The 
general  appearance  of  these  islands  is  naked  —  a  na- 
kedness which  the  vines  hardly  cover.  No  sooner 
had  I  left  the  Prince's  Island,  than  1  saw,  behind 
a  hill,  columns  of  smoke  ascending,  which  I  found 
afterwards  proceeded  from  a  village  on  Are.  Con- 
flagrations in  the  East  form  one  of  the  scourges  which 
the  people  seem  destined  to  undergo.  The  wind  blew 
stiffly  from  the  north,  and  the  boatmen  pulled 
lustily  across  to  the  shore,  and  then  sank  exhausted 
on  the  benches.  A  promontory,  covered  with  cypress 
trees,  yet  concealed  tlie  city  from  our  view,  as  we 
coasted  with  a  land  wind,  in  a  N.  W.  direction ;  but. 
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having  turned  that  pratnontory,  the  gorgeous  capital 
or  the  East  bursts  fiill  upon  the  view,  and  the  eje 
comprehends  at  one  glance  the  separate  eities  of 
Constantinople  and  Galata.  It  is  filled  with  wonder 
at  the  novel  aspect  of  tlie  mosques,  and  domes,  and 
minarets,  and  palaces,  rising  from  among  cypress 
groves,  and  reflected  in  the  waters  of  the  Bosphonis. 
The  Cape  DemetKus,  bearing  the  golden  walls  of  the 
seraglio  on  its  margin,  launches  forth  into  the  waves 
like  the  mighty  prow  of  a  ship  bringing  in  all  the 
wealth  of  Indus,  The  eye  escapes  from  the  enchant- 
ment, and  runs  past  the  point  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Seven  Towers,  and  measurp  the  interveniiig 
miles  of  habitations.  A  single  motion  of  the  caique 
disfOTers  a  new  world  in  Scutari,  and  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosphonis  ;  but,  before  it  can  well  dis- 
cern the  palaces  which  line  the  shore,  the  busy  port 
and  the  gay  Tophana  distract  the  attention  ;  and, 
cutting  through  the  blue  tippling  of  the  waters,  the 
astonished  stranger  is  landed  at  Gslata.  Through 
the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  British 
consul,  we  procured  a  lodging  within  an  hour,  next 
door  to  the  house  of  the  Greek  ambassador,  and 
nearly  opposite  the  garden  t>f  the  British  embassy. 
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EXPLANATIONS 


PLAN  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 


Modfrn  Namei. 

1.  (ihemi  Iskele,  or  Zindan 

2.  OuD  Kapaaeu. 

3.  Djuball  Kapouas«e. 

4.  Aja  Kapoussee. 

5.  Petri  Kapoussee. 

6.  Balat. 

7.  llaivan  Bieeari. 


.  Een  Kapousi 
'.  Edreae  Kapc 


:.  Selivh  Kapouuee. 

:.  KapaQGu  Kapauwee. 

.  Yeai-KDulleler  Kapou^ 

I.  Narleu  KBpouasee. 

I.  Psamatia  Kapouasee. 

'■  DaoudPachaKapouHo 
I.  Yeni  Kapouwee. 

I.  Koum  Kapouuee. 

K  Tchallaili  Kapouasee. 

.  Akhour  Kapouuee. 


nut.1  Ton  ufaCiw,  or  lh«  Gate 

of  tbs  Boats. 
Porta  Farioan  a  (now  closed). 

nL/ltx  iyta,  the  Holy  Gate. 
Porta  Petri.  , 

Bi>s-i>»ii  *uX<i,  Royal  Gate.       ' 
nu>.ii  ki/nyrrm.  Theatre  Gale. 
Porta  Charaiaa. 
P.  Hadrianopolia  vel  Folyin- 

Porta,  S.RoDiatii. 
P.  MelandiBia. 
P.  Quiolin 
P.  Atlali  1 
Porta  Aum. 


Poita  Condescalia  1 


I64i 

GATES  MO  LONGER  USED. 

Modem, 


a. 


b.  Tchifout  Kapouseee.* 

c.  


Ancient, 

P.  Eugenii 

P.  Neoria  vel  P.  Navalis. 

Chiloporta  vel  Chilocircon. 


AMTIQVITIES* 

d.  Hippodromus. 

e.  Columna  Combusta  * 

f.  Columna  Marciani. ' 

f.  Palatium  Vetus. 
.  Piscina, 
k.  Piscina. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  (3fofl«m). 

A.  Saint  Sophia  Mosque. 

B.  Mosque  of  Sultan  Achmet 

C.  Osmanea. 

D.  Mosque  of  Sultan  Bajazet. 

E.  The  Suleimanea. 

F.  Seraskier's  Tower. 

G.  Mosque  of  Sultan  Mahomed. 
H.  Acqueduct  (partly  ancient). 
K.  Old  quarters  of  the  Janissaries. 
L.  Mosque  of  Sultan  Selim. 

M.  Shad  Zade  Djami. 

*  The  Turkish  word  for  gate  may  be  written  indifferent^ 
kapoussee  or  capoussi. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CONST  AN  TINOPliB. 


When  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  Sea  have  flowed  I 
down  the  canal  of  the  Bosphonis  far  about  twent^  | 
miles,  they  break  against  a  triangular- shaped  pro* 
montory,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Europe,  and  are 
dialributed  into  the  Propontia  and  the  canal  of  Pe- 
rami,  which  forms  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Con. 
slantinople.  The  winding  branches  of  tbis  canal  were 
compared  by  the  ancients  to  a  stag's  horn,  and  called 
by  Strabo*  the  "  Horn  of  the  llyzantineB."  On  the 
left  shore,  from  east  to  north  {departing  from  the  Se- 
raglio), rise  the  mosques  and  habilalions  of  Stamboul, 
including  the  Fanar,  and  Ortagiiieu,  which  extends 
beyond  the  walla :  if  we  return  by  the  walls  which 
enclose  the  north-west  side  of  the  city,  and  by  the 
Seven  Towers,  to  the  Seraglio,  along  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, we  shall  have  completed  the  circuit  of  Constan- 
tinople Proper.  The  whole  is  about  equal  to  the  cir. 
cumference  of  Rome,  including  the  Traatevere  and 
the  Vatican.  On  the  oppoedle  shore  of  this  great 
*  Siraboa.  Itei.  Geograpb,  lib.  vii.  tom.i.  p.  403.  Okoo. 
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harbour  was  anciently  a  district,  the  thirteenth  in 
order,  call<»l  the  He^oii  Qf  Pig  Trees,  and  which  also 
may  well  enough  represent  the  solitary  "  regio  Tran- 
■Lyberina."  As  thi*  was  considered  bd  integral  pari  of 
the  city  of  Constiintine,  it  has  given  the  indispntable 
claim  to  GaJata  and  Pera  of  being  called,  in  modem 
times,  a  suburb  0!  the  city.  The  quarter  now  called 
Casaini.Pacha  must,  in  that  case,  necessarily  be  in- 
cluded, which  will  make  an  additional  three  miles  l« 
what  may  fairly  he  called  Constantinople.  I  esti- 
mate, therefore,  the  circumference  of  the  whole  (be- 
ginning from  the  Seraglio  Point,  or  Cape  Demetrius, 
to  the  Seven  Towers,  turning  from  the  Golden  Gate 
along  the  waUs  to  Haivan-hisaarj,  crossing  the  Perami 
at  the  Balat,  or  Jew's  quarter,  to  the  nearest  point 
of  Casfiim-Pacha,  and  ending  below  tiie  Tophane) 
at  seventeen  miles.*  Cassim-Pacha,  Galita,  Pera, 
may  be  reckoned  equivalent  to  the  papal  Mty  of  Ur- 
ban VIII.  On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
on  a  species  of  promontory  pointing  towards  Tophane, 
is  Scutari.     The  distance  across  the  mouth  of  the 

■  The  walls  running  along  the  canal  nipt  B^JaiTim  must 
be  inctuded,  to  make  up  the  seventeen  miles ;  and,  as  tbey 
really  eioBt  with  most  of  the  gates  In  their  original  posilions, 
they  oughl  tn  be  included.  In  this  reBpecl,  ray  method  of 
measuring  Constantinople  differs  from  tliat  observed  in  esli- 
niUitiE  the  eitenl  of  Rome;  far,  although  walb  did  run  along 
the  lettbank  of  tha  Tiber,  they  oiist  no  longer,  aitd,  perhaps, 
Dflser  were  considered  in  tlie  same  liglit  as  the  olheis.  It, 
Ibciafore,  Pera  and  Galata  be  added  to  Slamboul,  by  draw- 
ing imaginsry  lines  across  the  harbour,  then  filteen  mile) 
would  comprise  the  whole  circuit. 
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BosphoruB  here,  ia  aboac  tno  miles,  which  is  enough 
to  exclude  Scutari  from  the  Bubiubi  of  llie  Evroptati 
city,  in  which  it  has  often  conteniled  far  a  place.  Al 
ihe  diatance  of  three  miles  from  Semwi,  in  the  Gulph 
of  Nicomedia,  but  which  may  be  called  oppotite  the 
Sernglio,  where  the  ancient  By lantium  slo5ii,  C^hat. 
cedonia  was  built :  it  is  now  a  considerable  town, 
and  is  called  Kadlkeu.  The  Prince's  Islands  form 
ail  agreeable  barrier  for  the  eye  to  repose  upon,  in 
wandering  over  the  waters  of  the  Propontis^  in  this 
worlil  of  habitations.  7'he  stalely  mosques,  with 
their  innumerable  minarets,  —  the  cupolas  of  the  bag- 
nioE,  hans,  and  bazaars,  —  the  forests  of  cypress  trees, 
which  overshadow  the  Mussulmans' graves, — and  the 
palaces  of  the  Sultan,  form  the  principal  features. 
The  BoEjihorus  and  the  Perami  canal  are  covered 
with  light  caiques  so  thickly,  that  one  might  imagine 
half  the  jwpulation  to  be  floating  on  the  secure  wa. 
ten.  Sueh  ia  a  general  description  of  the  capital  of 
the  eatt ;  but  we  have  yet  to  ascend  the  Bosphorus, 
to  Therapi*  and  to  the  Euxine,  and  see  on  ea^ 
shore  the  numerous  towns  and  villages  which,  i 
few  cKceptioas,  extend  for  many  miles  out  of  sight'] 
of  the  city. 

The  "blind"  founders  of  Chalcedonia  led  tlieir 
colony  from  Megara,  about  thirty  years  previous 
to  the  foundation  of  Byzantium.  658  years  B.  C, 
the  navigator  Byzas,  aaid  to  be  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune,  with    more  discerning  eye  than  .Argitij, 
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Ubiidied  his  city  on  the  «aBteni  promontory  of 
Europe.  After  the  defeat  of  Xencs,  it  was  fortified 
hy  Pausaniss,  the  Spartan  general,  who,  peiiia|i«, 
hai)  no  idea  that  he  naa  handling  a  city  deatined  to 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  East.  The  first  inhabit- 
■nia  of  Byzantimn  were,  probably,  not  much  better 
than  the  followers  of  Romuliu;  but  the  aitualion  of 
their  city  enabled  them  to  check  the  kings  of  By- 
ihytiia,  to  tight  successfully  Sigaiust  Philip  of  Mace. 
donia,  and  stop,  for  a  while,  the  inundation  of  the 
Gaula  when  they  rushed  into  the  centre  of  Ami 
Minor.  •  The  first  Roman  Emperors  soon  per. 
ceived  the  adrantageous  position  of  Byzantium,  nben 
their  Asiatic  conqueata  had  left  Rome  almost  on  the 
borders  of  the  empire.  Augustus  appears  to  have  had 
some  thoughts  of  transferring  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment towards  the  Hellespont  ;  and  not  improbably 
the  splendid  ode,  which  proclaims  the  vengeance  of 
Juno  upon  the  daring  act,  was  written  by  Horace  iri«b 
the  view  of  deterring  the  Emperor  from  the  enter- 
prize.t  Diocletian,  in  showing  his  imperial  faronr 
towards  Nicoraedia,  pointed  out  the  district  where  the 
masters  of  the  Roman  world  ought  to  reside;  and 
perhaps  Constaiitine  might  recollect  with  gratitude 
his  victory  over  hia  rival  at  Chrysopolis  (Scutari). 
when  he  drew  the  line  of  his  fortifications  within 
r  of  the  scene  of  hia  fortune.     Byzaotiuin  o«- 
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mpied  no  more  than  the  point  of  the  promontory, 
Tlie  principal  edifices  which  SeverUB  destroyed  were 
the  Temple  of  Neptune,  another  of  Bacchus,  an 
altar  dedicated  to  Minerva  Ecbasia,  and  the  two 
inscribed  "cippi"  which  Dariua  had  left  to  com. 
memorate  his  passage  into  Europe.  When  ConBtan- 
tine  began  to  build  his  new  city,  he  found  an  ample 
supply  of  materials  within  a  few  hours'  reach :  —  the 
forests  of  the  £u\ine  furnished  him  with  wood;  the 
island  called  I'roconnesus  afforded  plenty  of  marble ; 
the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  gave  up  tlte  works  of 
Phidias,  LysippuB,  and  Praxitiles  ;  and  even  Rome 
contributed  a  share  to  embeUish  the  new  capital.  It 
was  finished  and  dedicated  in  S34  ;  and  the  "  N'a- 
tilia,"  a  catali^e  published  about  150  years  after- 
wards, still  enables  us  to  enumerate  (be  public  btiild- 
ings,  and  helps  us  to  feel  our  way  in  the  comparative 
topogrsphy  of  the  old  and  the  present  city.  But, 
from  the  observations  of  recent  travellers,  it  appears 
that  Kauffer's  map,  with  Banduri's  chart,  have  ren- 
dered all  labour  on  that  subject  superfluous  :  to  these, 
however,  maybe  added  the  description  of  M.  LeCbe- 
valier ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  present 
slight  remains  of  antiquily  with  tlie  olyects  which 
GylliuB  saw,  but  have  now  disappeared. 

Circuit  of  the  WaUs  ajid  the  Gales. — There  wert 
BOdeDtly  twelve  gales  which  opened  upon  the  port: 
most  of  them  yet  remain  in  their  original  sites,  and 
retain  Turkish  names  nearly  equivalent  to  the  ancient 
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<rreek;  onet.  The  first  wu  tx  the  SeragUo  Point, 
etUed  the  Porta  Ei^Dii ;  ttien  fallaured  the  Neorii 
or  Pons  Navalia,  which  the  TurkB  called  Tchifoni 
4Ja|)eussi,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  in  use  :  ji  w» 
from  this  gale  that  the  chain  nas  Euepeoded  whjth 
^il1Ut  up  tht:  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Some  of  ibeu: 
gales  about  the  promontory  have  been  sulyect  to  in- 
tiqusrian  contioveiay  :  the  remaining  ones  occur  in 
tlie  foUoning  order:  —  Gkmii  Itktle,  or  the  Fruit 
GatejCalledalBoZindan  Capou*4i,aiicienlly  the  fltJ-i 
KB^a^iui,  or  Gate  of  the  Boats;  —  and  so  it  is  si 
tliis  day,  for  it  is  the  great  landing  place  from  Fen. 
The  next  is  Oun,  Kapaneu  Capotusi,  now  closeil, 
undently  the  Porta  Farinaria ;  Hjitbali  Cupoutsi,  oi 
the  Glazier's  Gate  ;  Aia  Capoussi,  or  IJi?.!)  ay^a,  the 
Holy  Gate,  where  the  people  disembarked  to  |^  lu 
the  church  of  S.  Theodosia.  The  Fanar  gate  U 
called  by  the  Turks  Petri  Capoussi.  This  quanw 
of  the  city  was  designated  anciently  the  Regio  Petri,' 
M'hen  Mahmoud  II.  had  transported  hia  lif^t  ships 
overland  from  the  Bosphorus,  not  being  aht  tu 
break  the  chain  drawn  across  the  harbour,  he  launched 
them  nearly  opposite  the  Regio  Petri ;  that  is,  not 
far  from  where  the  new  btuldinga  of  the  arsenal  now 
stand.  Kotaras  defended  this  gate  with  great 
courage ;  but  his  valour  is  defaced  by  his  atuecl 
submission  aflerwardato  theMahommedan  conqueror. 
The  gate  is  now,  like  all  the  others  on  Uie  poet 
.  •  Procop,  de  -Edifieiis,  iib.  i.  c.  3._  ^^ 


narrow  and  low  —  a  mere  opening  in  the  curtain  of 
the  wall  1  just  within  it  BtanilB  lh«  house  of  the  Gre?k 
Patriarch,  and  the  potriarcha!  church  of  St.  George. 
In  continuing  the  circuit,  ne  now  pass  by  the  Dalat, 
3  quarter  of  the  Jewi  ;  this  word  is,  perhaps,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Palatium  ;  for  the  gate  which  leads  to  it 
was  formerly  the  BairiXixi]  IlvXij,  or  Royal  Gale : 
near  this  stood  the  monastery  where  the  Patriarch 
Joseph  was  interred  (1982)  ;  it  iif  now  the  chapel  of 
S.  Basilius.  The  next  in  order  is  Uaivan  HisBsri, 
or  the  Menagerie  Gate,  and  it  was  anciently  called 
the  Cynegeton ;  it  led,  no  doubt,  to  the  amphitheatre ; 
for  so  its  name  imports.  From  hence  we  h^n  with 
the  walls  which  extend  across  the  continent,  from 
the  harbour  lo  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 

There  were  originally  eighteen  gates  in  this 
tract  of  wall,  which  are  now  reduced  to  seven,  with- 
out reckoning  the  Golden  Gate,  shut  up  within  the 
Seven  Towers.  Of  these  seven,  however,  the  Chilo- 
porta,  or  Chilocircon,  has  lost  its  place,  although  it 
liu  preserved  the  remembrance  of  its  name  in  the 
Blakemes.  Frotn  the  supposed  position  of  this  gale. 
ilie  walla  begin  their  transverse  direction  towards  thh-^ 
Propontis  ;  the  Egre'Capoutti  has  succeeded  to  the 
gate  called  Chaniaa.  Soon  after  passing  this,  some 
lofty  walls  rise  above  those  of  the  city,  forming  a  large 
building  like  a  palace :  it  is  commonly  called  the 
Palace  of  Constsntine;  but  ought  rather,  pearbapa,  to 
be  called  the  Pdace  of  Theodosiaa.     The  ( 
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liun  is  &lierii»tcly  layers  of  brick  and  coDrses  of  sloat, 
like  tlie  walls  of  the  city  in  those  places  where 
Theodoaius's  name  appears.  I  observed,  a  crots  en- 
cluEfU  ill  a  mitre- fiirmed  outline^  on  another  high 
edifice  near ;  from  henceforward,  the  tri/ile  lint  a! 
wall  begins  to  appear  more  or  less  perfect  during 
the  whole  length.  The  inlerlor  wall  is  the  high«si, 
ami,  at  regulated  iDTervala,  is  itiengthened  and  de. 
fended  by  lofty  towers,  indifferently  drculftr,  square, 
'  or  octagonal.  The  second,  a  middle  wall,  is  innch 
lower,  and  the  lowers  less  — being  generally  circular  ; 
and  the  third,  or  outer  wall,  with  a  battery  running 
along  the  top,  serves  as  the  barrier  of  the  diicli 
which  runs  before  it.  Tbe  materials  are  almost  in- 
variably stone  and  brick,  ID  alternate  courses,  and 
almost  all  bearing  coeval  marks.  In  some  parts,  the 
towers  are  completely  clad  with  ivy  ;  in  others,  half 
ruined,  and  half-overshadowed  by  the  fig  tiee  which 
has  causeil  the  rent.  The  moEt  picturesque  vient 
are  often  combined  with  the  interest  which  a  gate  or 
an  historical  breach  inspires  ;  and  in  turning  from 
the  ruins  which  time  has  spared,  to  the  f)ouHshiQ|! 
fields  which  time  has  yet  wrought  no  wrinkle  upon, 
the  eye  ia  arrested  by  the  melancholy  cypresses 
which  stand  over  the  graves  of  thousands.  Some- 
times, the  solitude  is  as  complete  as  the  vicinity  of 
the  walls  of  Rome ;  and  where  it  is  not  so,  the  dead 
and  not  the  living  are  the  cause  of  its  being  broken 
The  second  gate  open  is  that  of  Adiiaiiople^j 
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called  in  Turkish  Edrena  Kapouaei,  and  anciently 
Poliandrion.  Here  the  factions  of  the  blues  and 
greens,  under  the  younger  Theodorius,  came  into 
envious  conflict  about  rebuilding  the  walls  which 
had  been  thrown  down  bj  an  earthquake.  The' 
guccee<Iing  gate  awakens  more  sympathies,  and  niake^' 
us  linger  around  it,  whilst  we  reflect  upon  the  r 
and  fall  of  mighty  kingdoms,  ll  was  here  where' 
the  heal  of  battle  took  place,  when  the  conquering 
Sultan  pressed  hard  on  this  great  prize  of  war. 
Here  the  last  of  tile  Constantines  bravely  fought 
and  fell  ;  and  was  found,  after  some  days,  undet 
heaps  of  slain,  recognised  only  by  the  silver  esglctf  | 
upon  his  slippers.  The  gate  was  called  S.  Rotntnus;  j 
the  Turks  now  call  it  Tup  Kapoussi,  or  Cannoif  j 
tiate,  and  they  are  aware  of  the  great  i 
which  it  is  renowned,  Proceeding  a  little  further,' 
]  arrived  at  Mevlane  Yeni  Gate,  called  anciently  Me- 
landisitt  (se*  Miietas,  cap.  244.).  The  top  of  this 
^ate  is  formed  by  a  Urge  lintel,  laid  upon  t 
ports,  like  consols.  On  the  lintel  is  a  long  Greek 
inscription  not  legible  from  below ;  on  one  of  tlft>  ^ 
supports  is  a  Latin  one  of  the  age  of  Themlosiui.* 

*  The  Latin  insciiptioa  imports  tbat  the  wall*  were  ma 
by  anlerof  Theodoaius.andllie  aame  of  Theodosius  frequeally 
occur*  in  the  circuit.  There  is,  however,  do  ilialiactton  made 
IkIwhii  the  elder  and  younger,  and  yet  a  period  of  twebly 
year«  elapMi]  between  the  death  of  Theoduiiu*  the  elder,  a-  ' 
the  accesmon  of  his  graadson.  I  am  iDuiiacd  to  believe  IF 
.._..  Ti__i_^..  -j-ptjd  ,j,j  Raman  method,  andi 
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From  the  UevUni  Yeni  gate,  I  struck  off  across 
t  cemetery  to  Balouki,  to  visit  a  Greek  church  in 
building  near  the  spot  nheie  the  precediag  one  hail 
been  torn  down  by  the  fury  of  the  Turks.  £xai- 
jierated  at  the  successes  of  the  tireeke  in  the  Morei, 
they  wreaked  thrir  vengeance  upon  the  R^ahs  in 
the  cities  of  Asia,  and  efea  were  (liaposed  to  con- 
found all  the  Franks  in  their  rage  and  hatred.  I 
retUTned  to  resume  the  direction  of  the  walls,  at  the 
Selivri  g«le,  which  may  be  ihe  ancient  Porta  (jiuntii, 
as  the  renuining  one  of  Kapaneu  may  be  the 
Porta  Attali.  Before  the  former,  are  the  t«mbB  of 
ilie  famous  Ah  Pacha  and  hia  family,  —  a  pompout 
partKle  which  the  Sultan  has  thought  good  to  ehJh 
of  Ilia  trophies.  These  trophies  are  the  heads  cf 
the  rebd  family,  which,  after  b^g  exposed  at  ttw 
Seraglio  gate,  were  buried  in  this  conspicuous  place; 
They  are  mere  turbaned  stones,  distinguished  from 
others  only  by  more  gilding,  a  larger  marble^  and 
the  order  in  which  they  stand, — Ali  Pachs,  hia  mm 
Veli  and  Mustafa,  Veli's  son  and  Mustafa's  ton,  in 
one  row,  facing  the  high  road ;  near  then)  ii  iJk 
cenotaph  of  Kourchid  Pacha.  The  Gulden  Gate 
may  be  descried  behind  the  trees  which   hang  frooi 


Kfibed  the  hononia  of  hia  ^^eat  nrcdeceaMn'ii  name  «ii 
valla,  whiah  he  may  bave  planneJ  and  ordered,  bat  diu 
liie  to  see  eitabliiheil.  TtieodiMiut  Ihe  yomiger  wai  m 
years  old  ia  40S,  when  hia  fatbet  Accadiua  died. 
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ihe  wallgj  and  between  two  large  iqUBK  marble  J 
towers  which  appear  to  have  flanked  it,  I  diaoernei 
a  column  of  Email  dimensions,  and  some  indicatiDM 
of  a  triumphal  arch.  The  Golden  Gate  wae,  pro- 
bably, never  remarkable  for  its  elegance  or  ricfanett. 
A  statue  of  TheodoBiuN  atootl  on  the  top,  and,  after 
it  had  been  thronn  down  by  an  earthquake,  was  re- 
placed by  a  statue  of  victory  ;  perhaps  it  was  tlkc 
gate  by  which  the  triumphs  entered  the  city. 

The  fortress  which  existed  at  this  estremity  of 
the  walla  in  the  time  of  the  Greek  emperors,  wai 
called  Cyclobion.  The  I.atin  armies  who  atucked 
(Constantinople  by  the  Golden  Gate,  overthrew  it- 
John  Cantacuzene  rebuilt  it,  but  only  for  his  scm-ia.- 
law  to  destrow  anew  :  it  was  in  ruins  when  B^aiet 
threatened  il)e  city  :  finally,  Mahomet  II.  rebuilt  It 
in  the  same  place,  bat  added  several  towers.*  The 
Greeks  now  called  them  Heptapirghion  ;  the  Turkl, 
Jedi  Koulelei :  but  of  the  seven  towers,  I  could  only 
discern  four  rising  conspicuously  above  the  walla: 
they  are  all  undergoing,  at  present,  a  thorou^  repair, 
but  to  be  restored  according  to  the  original  model. 
The  one  in  which  the  foreign  ambassadors  were 
put,  stands  nearest  to  the  Golden  Gate.  We  may 
believe  that  many  victims  have  been  sacrifice<l  tc 
Turkish  jealousy  within  this  renowned  "  bastile  ;* 
but  die  horrors  which  have  tilled  the  minds  of  ag  J 
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lised.  The  well  of  Mood,  and  the  inBtruincnlg  of 
tontirF,  mty  fsirly  be  relinqnished ;  and  for  findii^p 
ingenuity  in  punishment,  we  must  still  hare  recourse 
to  the  SjianiEh  Inquisition.  The  fate  of  the  nnfor. 
innate  BmncoTan,  Prince  of  Wallachia,  cannot,  how. 
ever,  be  forgotten.  He,  with  his  wife  and  four  bods, 
were  dettrojred  within  the  walls  of  this  gloomy  pii- 
Min.*  Sultan  Achmet  then  heaped  his  favours  upon 
Demetrius  Cantemir,  wlio  had  delivered  Brancovui 
into  his  hands.  Count  de  Bucalof,  a  Ruaaian  am. 
bassaiior,  was  confined  here  near  two  years,  duriiiR 
the  last  war  ;  also  the  Frencit  ainbassador,  Rufin, 
wlio  is  raid  to  have  experienced  harsh  treatmenl.  Sit 
John  Arbuthnot  was  threatened  with  a  lodging  id 
(lie  towers,  hut  he  went  off  and  sent  some  men-of- 
war  up  the  Dardanellca  instead. 

The  first  gate  that  OMitrs  in  going  from  the  poioi 
of  the  Seven  Towers  to  the  Seragli*,  is  called,  in 
Turkish,  Narleu-kapov,  or  the  Gate  of  the  Bomb. 
shells;  the  second  is  received  in  its  Greek  appellation, 
J'samalia  Knpoaaei,  or  the  Sand  Gate  ;  and  titt 
([uarter  of  tile  city  above  and  abotit  it  is  called  bj 
the  same  name.  Here  many  Greeks  and'  Armenian! 
■Iwell ;  and  there  are  churches  dedicated  to  St.  NicoUe, 
9l.  Polycaq),  and  St.  Bastliua,  The  walls  now  rrcedt. 
and  fprm  an  angle  at  the  gate  of  Daouti  Fte*#, 
which  is  supjiosed  to  be  the  old  port  8.  fintiliaui: 
from  here  the  ralley  begin*,  which  runs  a 
"  lVitt..C)\>jiw..  ^t  Mlgnoi.to 


citjj  under  the  ruined  quarters  of  the  Jan  is  sari  es  ; 
and  in  this  angle  or  bay  was  the  ascient  port.  It  U 
with  good  reason  suppoeed  that  ihe  clly  of  Coimlan. 
tine  ended  heie,  and  the  reet,  which  dow  fortus  one 
third  of  the  space  endoEed,  was  added  by  ThaiAo- 
liui :  the  quarter  above  this  gate,  with  a  totverin); 
masque,  is  called  like  the  gale  Daoud  Pacha.  It  is 
by  no  means  lliickly  peopled  :  the  houses  have  gardenx 
aitacheil  to  them,  and  the  numerous  trees  give  the 
whole  an  appearance  of  a  Urge  TurluBh  village. 
The  fourth  gate  is  Jeiti  Kapoiisti,  or  the  New  Gate  ; 
and  then  succeeds  the  Koum  Kapowei,  which  also 
means  the  Sand  Gate.  Here  ate  vestiges  of  a  port 
which  has  been  embraced  within  a  small  bay  or  inlet 
—the  walls  running  concave  for  that  purpose,  i'toia 
this  gate  to  the  Seraglio,  1  could  diatingutsh  lery 
frequently  the  original  work  of  Conststitine,  by  its 
well  cemented  brick  ;  but  the  whole  h  now  a  masK 
of  patchwork.  The  towers  are  often  built  upon 
rows  of  columns  inserted  lengthways;  and  numerous 
are  the  fragments  of  marble  which  start  out  from 
the  crumbhng  heaps :  sometimes  an  inscripliou  on  J 
high  reminds  us  of  the  Byzantine  Empire ;  or  itw  I 
remains  of  a  house,  with  marble  windows*,  of  tbe  1 
Genoese  or  Venetian  conslruction.  Such  I  ob- 
served near  the  gate  Tckalladi  Kapousti,  anciently, 


gsrhapa,  die  ¥,  dnidoscitlia :  tbey  spp«ar  lo  liavr 
bean  built  upon  the  wslla,  and  the  curtain  made  P) 
wire  as  «  part  of  the  home,  in  which  the  vrindnr 
IraineB  still  appear.  The  bst  gale  is  Akii&nr  Wiu 
piMiiti,  or  the  Stable  Gate,  bemuse  it  leaih  td  dil 
■tables  of  the  Harem.  Then  begins  the  eDclosuretf 
tbe  Seraglio-  I  passed  a  faded  green  kiosk  etflri 
Dalih  Hane,  which  was  built  for  the  execution  oft 
Viiir  ;  and  although  it  has  now  served  its  purpoar 
HDce  many  years,  it  ia  sufiered  to  remain  as  a  tnfr- 
namenl  of  inflexible  justice.  The  Turks  nerct 
deatroy  except  in  war,  nor  build  where  once  deatmc 
tion  hss  been.  In  this  way,  a  quarter  of  the  city 
oDce  being  bnrnt,  getierally  remains  so  for  year*. 

In  passing  under  the  walla  of  the  far-famed 
Seraglio,  through  the  deep  water  which  has  reteivtJ 
many  a  victim,  I  obserred  cannon  in  disorder, 
thrown  tmder  the  sheds  partially  lenanteil  by  guard) 
Within  these  mysterious  walls  rise  the  hospital  and 
ihe  treasury,  the  harems  for  summer  and  winter, 
the  kiosk  called  Indogouli,  or  the  I'earl.  It  wli 
now  sunset,  and  all  arotmd  began  to  be  as  still  » 
midnight,  when  1  crossed  from  the  point  of  lh< 
Sraaglio  to  'rophani;  thus  completing  my  circuit  of 
the  most  singular  city  in  Europe.* 
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, ,  Circuit  of  Gidata.  —  The  Genoese  were  found 
wttled  as  a  colony  in  the  suburbs  of  GilaM  and 
I'era  after  the  storm  of  the  "holy  wars"  had  blown 
over  1  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Andronicue  (1^83 — 13^0),  that  they  obtained  the 
«uburb  as  a  Gef,  uid  fortified  it  with  walls.  Their 
rivals,  the  Venetians,  at  one  time  rendered  their 
aicuation  doubtful ;  but  in  1 35S,  the  victory  declared 
in  their  favour.  For  a  century  they  engrossed  the 
i^ommerce  of  the  East,  which  came  to  them  over  the 
Black  Sea ;  anil  tbeir  wealth  enabled  them  to  overawe 
the  enfeebled  powers  of  tht:  Greek  £inpire.  They 
made  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  separate  treaty  from 
Mahomnied  1 1. ;  but  notwithstanding  their  last  Strag- 
gle to  save  lliemGelvet,  they  were  involved  in  the 
general  ruin  of  Constantinople.  The  walls  of  their 
city  have  stood  until  this  day,  vhilst  their  native 
country  baa  beoi  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a  petty 
sovereign.  The  Turka  have  spared  the  shadow  of 
their  power,  but  the  Christian  potentates  have  de> 
voured  the  substance. 

The  walls  of  Gatsta  run  from  the  artillery 
barracks  of  Tophane  to  those  of  the  mariners,  near 
C'auira  Pacha,  along  the  shore  of  the  Ferami ;  tliey 
(hen  ascend  the  hill  in  a  zigzag  line  to  the  Toner 
of  Gslats,  and  descend  in  the  same  manner 
near  the  grand  mosque  of  Mahmouil.  In  many,  I 
places  they  are  so  involved  in  the  habitations,'  I 
as  ia   form  part  of  them  :   they  are  built   of  sn 
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■quare  stoocB,  with  plcDty  of  fi  agmenls  of  antiqmiT 
filling  up  the  voids.  'Tlie  towers  are  ruun  J  or  square 
without  any  rule ;  the  gales  appear  to  hflTe  been 
chiefly  on  the  port.  The  colony  was  governed  by  i 
Podesta,  as  an  inscription,  dated  1390.  which  1 
copied,  may  bear  witness.*  1  found  also  the  name 
of  Crimaldi  Ui'ona  lower,  with  the  date  1433:  bu: 
the  latest  dele  I  observed  was  1 447  ;  tlial  if,  only  sii 
years  before  Constantinople  was  ta.keu  by  the  Turb. 
Justinian  joined  this  quarter  (then  called  ntit, 
or  of  the  Fig-trees)  to  Constantinople  by  a  biiJge 
ihrowD  across  the  harbour  :  be  gave  it  the  privil(gf» 
of  a  city,  with  the  name  of  Justinianopolis ;  but  the 
name  is  now  forgotten  except  in  the  pages  of  fro- 
copiuB.t  HonoriuB  built  in  this  "  regie,"  which  w« 
the  13th,  a  forum  and  a  ihcalie  ;  and  there  woe  ' 
Temple  of  Amphiaraus,  and  another  of  Diana  Luci- 
fera.  A  few  broken  columns,  employed  in  some  o( 
the  (jctioese  houses,  or  lying  in  the  corners  of  lilt 
streets,  are  all  the  vestiges  which  can  be  fotuid  of 
those  ancient  monuments.  The  capital  of  the  Enl 
is  a  melancholy  city  for  antiquaries  ;  they  have  Ml 
even  the  pleasure  of  disputing. 

General  Topography  and  Antiquities The  be«l 

and  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  city  u\i 
its  suburbs  is  gained  from  the  top  of  the  Seraskier't 
Tower,  wliich  stands  within  (he  walls  of  the  "Old 
SeragUo,"  and  on  (he  highest  ground  in  StambaA 
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From  this  sdvantigeous  position,  I  thu$  tritced  the 
outlines  of  "  seven  hiUs,"  on  which  the  city  of  Con- 
Blanlinp,  like  Rome,  waa  said  to  be  built.  The  first, 
beginning  from  the  Bosphorua,  may  be  limited  by 
the  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  comprising  St.  Sophia,  and 
then  returning  round  the  promontory  to  the  point  of 
departure.  The  second  may  be  traced  from  the 
mosque  of  Sultan  Achmct  inclusive,  in  a  Une  towards 
the  Osmanea,  tlie  two  Hana  (conspicuous  by  their 
quadrangle  of  cupolas),  and  the  Bezesttin.  ^^  The 
"  Immt  pillar,"  stands  upon  the  most  elevated  part 
of  it,  and  ita  outline  runs  down  towards  llie  Pro- 
poniis,  at  the  Tchatlad-Capuussi.  These  two  hills 
may  be  supposed  to  cover  the  whole  site  of  the 
ancient  Byzantium.  The  third  hill  is  crowned  by 
the  splendid  Solimanea  and  its  surrounding  depend, 
encies :  the  line  may  be  drawn  from  it,  round  the 
walla  of  the  old  Seraglio,  leaving  the  mosque  of  Sullaii 
Sclim'a  son,  on  the  adjacent  rising  ground,  on  the 
nouih-wciit  :  it  will  then  comprise  the  mosque  of 
Sultan  Bajazet,  and  run  down  below  the  wall  of  the 
Seraskier's  court,  includi[ig  the  tower  on  which  we 
atand,  in  a  circuit,  as  far  as  the  Valide  Han,  where 
it  falls  away  to  the  canal.  The  fourth  hill  begins 
with  the  aqueduct  of  Valens,  comprising,  on  the 
south,  the  ground  above  the  old  quarters  of  the  Jania. 
sariea :  it  then  runs  up  to  SuJtan  Mahomet's  mosque ; 
and  turns  by  the  S.  side  of  llie  Panar,  into  the 
valley,  W.,  below  the  old  Seraglio.  The  fifth  hiU 
is  dialinguished  by  SulUD  SeliTO*  moM^iiA ,  wni savtv- 
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prisei  kl)  the  Fuiar,  down  to  the  "  Golden  t 
A  mosque,  now  cafled  the  Kllesi-Djiami.  from  the 
circnmalance  of  ila  conversion  from  Christian  use,  I 
take  to  be  the  St.  Antony  mentioDed  by  Clodiiu. 
where  the  city  of  Conatantine  ended.  These  fine 
hilli  (cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  preseot  city  by  the 
•Imoit  unpeopled  valley  of  thu  Janisiwries'  quatiw] 
formed,  no  doubt,  the  city  originally  traced  by  the 
founder,  ending  at  the  gale  of  Daoud  Pacha  (S.  Emi. 
li«ni)  on  thePropoiitiSjand  the  Petri  Capoussi  (Regio 
Petri]  on  the  canal.  But  it  remains  to  trace  tl» 
lubiequent  addidons  of  Heraclius  and  Theododiu. 

The  auburbi  of  the  new  city  soon  spread  alooj 
(he  «ea_diore,  beyond  the  Porta  S,  Emilianij  uul 
covered  the  extensive  EJxth  hill,  nhicli  now  fbrmi 
about  one  third  of  the  entire  Rpace  within  the  walls ; 
extending  in  length  from  below  the  moaque  of  Sutiui 
Mahomet,  to  the  Seven  Toweri,  In  die  yeat*13 
Theodosius  constructed  a  wall  ample  enough  t«  coin- 
priie  this  space.  That  wall  was  tbrown  down  byit 
earthqualte  thirty-four  years  after,  and  restored  bj 
the  Preefect  Cyrus ;  and  to  this  restoration  the  in- 
scription on  the  present  walls  in  all  probBbiUty  altWie 
The  remaining  hill,  if  it  may  be  placed  last  in  <»d«, 
reaches  beyond  and  com  prises 'the  Blakemea  (BI^ 
chern*).  The  waUs,  to  include  the  whole  of  ii. 
turn  abruptly  from  the  building  called  the  Palace  «f 
Constantino,  and  appear,  by  their  tortuoua  direction. 
to  be  a  Bubse(\uAnv  «A^uciv.,     This  is  attributed  W 
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the  renowned  Heraclius,  who  compIeKd  the  city  tfi 
it  has  ever  since  reniuned,  and  entitled  it  to  thf 
proud  diBtinciion  of  the  "  seven -hilled,"  The 
Meribos  Sultana  Djiami  is  the  conspicuous  ol^ECt 
which  marks  this  hill  as  viewed  from  the  Seraskier't 
Tower.  The  space  covered  by  these  seven  hilla  w«» 
divided  into  tliitteen  '^  Regioniu  ;"  and  one  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  canal  made  the  fourteenth  (al- 
though thirteenth  in  order).  By  the  help  of  the 
"  NolUia,"  anil  the  measurements  therein  contained, 
we  may  ascertain  much  of  the  topography  of  the 
ancient  city.  It  is  true  we  should  sanietimeB  find 
an  eminence  too  many,  or  a  valley  too  undefined,  to 
cleave  to  the  sacred  numbers  of  seven  and  fourteen  ;. 
but  sufficient  may  be  ascertained  hy  a  slight  turvey, 
to  illustrate  the  few  worthy  deeds  of  antiquity  nhich 
have  been  acted  upon  this  turbulent  theatre. 

But  the  topography,  which  no  ravages  of  time,  «» 
war,  or  fire,  can  change  or  efface,  brings  before  theeyc» 
of  the  spectator  the  most  dazzling  features  of  history^ 
and  the  view  wlitch  is  gained  from  ihe  Tower  of  the 
8eta»kier  appears  to  concentrate  all  the  kingdoiUB  of 
the  world,  and  unfold  the  pages  of  their  history.  A 
narrow  space  of  water  divides  Asia  from  Europe  — 
those  two  quarters  of  the  world  where  man  and  hi* 
works  have  chiefly  flourished ;  —  the  Aral,  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  and  of  those  Irts  which  adorn  itt 
exUten«e  ;  the  other,  the  seat  of  civilisation,  and  ttl^ 
residence  of  those  arta   when  grown  to  perfectioat 
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e  very  waves  which  separal*  those  two  portions  of 
Ffte  globe,  the  waters  of  the  renowned  BosphoruE,  ii« 
immorlalifteil  by  deeds  cons^ned  to  the  lasting  page 
of  history.     Over  it  passed  the  innumerable  pha- 
I   lanxes   of   Dariua,   the    ten    thousand    warriors    «1 
I  Xenophon,  and  the  crusading  multitudes  of  the  plout 
lOodfrey.     Upon  it  the   celebrated   Uoria  destcoyed 
Bthree  hostile  fleets  in  a  single   battle.       Beyonil  il 
I  Yiaei  the  first  city  in  Asia— Scutari,  the  ancient  Ciirj- 
Hpolis;  near  which  liesKaUikeu  —  once  Chalcedonii, 
the  school  of  sacred  learning,  bot  the  victim  of  reli- 
gious disorder.     Around  ua,  and  at  our  feet,  are  the 
hills  of  Byzantium,  rivalling  those  of  old   Rome  ia 
number:  on  the  first  of  them  still   stands  erect  th« 
gigantic  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  which  three  centuriw 
of  profanation  have   not  despoiled   of  every   ray  «i 
reverence  which  surrounded  its  dome   in   the  mow 
happy  days  of  Christianity.     Below  appear  the  »»1U 
and  towers  of  the  Seragho,  the  secret  depoaitwy  of 
the  lust  and   cruelty  of  twenty  Sultans.      The  ejt 
runs  over  the  magnificent  port,  crowded  with  innu- 
merable skiffs,  and  half  shaded  by  the  spreading  (lib 
tifthe  Ottoman  fleet.     Opposite  is  Galata,  the  wi»k 
of   the   Cenoese,   once  the  emporium    of    the  uni- 
verse, and  yet  distinguished  by  the  colossal   towen 
which  defend  its  precincts.     The  countless  hiUl*- 
tions  appear  never  fo  cease,  as  llie  view  extends  up 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  splendid  canal.    On  tht 
glitter  on  IheSca  o^  Wi'tmota  the  sister  isles  of 
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Itipu,"  Alalki,  Antigone,  and  Proti,  —  the  alluring 
retreats  of  the  idle  and  wealthy  ;  and,  finally,  the  ho- 
riion  is  bounded  hy  the  azure  tops  of  a  thousand 
fanied  bills,  amidst  wliich,  as  a  sovereign  among  his 
EuhjectB,  towers  the  lofty  Olympua.  I 

Butindescending  to  particularise  the  fewremaining'     I 
objects  of  antiquity,  the  Hippodrome  is  the  first  which      ^ 
attracts  our  notice.     With  it  is  connected  many  of  the 
most  important  events  in  Itygiantine  history ;  upon  its 
disfigured  '*  Arena  "  we  are  met  by  the  shades  of  Jus- 
tinian and  BelisariuB.      Tbe  Turks  yel  give  it  a  name 
expressive  of  its  original  use  —  "  Atmeidauj"  or  the 
Place  of  Horses.      It  existed  as  a  Circug  before  ibe 
fimndation  of  Constantinople,  having  been  begun  by 
SeptimiusSeverusin  the  midst  cf  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium.     The   Circus   Maxlmus  at  Rome,   no  doubt, 
afibrded   lb-   model  ;  and   the    representation   of   a 
"  Spina"  and  a  race  now  existing  on  the  base  of  the     J 
obelisk    »hows   that  the    "  Ludi   Circenaes"  of  the'    I 
Romans  were  transplanted  to  ihe  shores  of  the  Boa-T  J 
))horus.     The  space  which  was  the  Arena  is  yet  clear  *  ■ 
of  buildings  :   the  corridor  of  the  court  of  Sultan 
Achmet's  splendid  mosque  may  mark   the  direction 
of  one  side ;  and  the  establishment  of  the  army  tailors 
may  define  the  opposite  one,  and  the  width.      From 
tbe  position  of  the  obelisk,  and  the  built  pyramid,  I 
■hould  suppose  tbe  "  Carceres"  to  have  been  at  the 
aid  nearest  St.  Sophia;  and  if  we  place  the  Imperial' 
P.Fslare  on  the  site  of  the  moique,  we  shall  have  al 
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in  the  nRi«  rttation  u  those  ibingi  were  it  Rome. 
Th*  four  "  Btieils  of  brsse,"  now  glowing  before 
St.  Msrk'i  It  Venice,  may  therefore  have  atood  nearly 
oppoiite  the  fountain  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  ;  fot 
they  probably  were  placed  over  the  "  Porta  Pompc" 
of  (he  "  Carcerea."  Who  can  stand  near  the  obdisk 
in  thii  open  area  without  calling  lo  mind  ihe  glory 
of  BelisaHui,  and  the  prosperous  reign  of  JustiniaB  ? 
But  the  Christian  must  blush  for  the  acenea  whidi 
were  acted  here  in  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind. The  Turks  have  never  exhibited  more  revolt- 
ing cKamples  of  cruelty  and  bloodshed,  than  did  tfaiwe 
factions  of  the  blues  and  the  greens  within  the  walls 
of  the  Hippodrome. 

Three  monuments  of  antiquity  remain  in  their 
original  pusilions:  a  half- rained  Pyramid  o/ ttime, 
which,  it  appears,  was  covered  with  bronie  by 
Constsntine  Porphyrogenitus  ;  the  tvnsted  Colamiu 
of  [he  bronze  serpetits  ;  and  an  Egypiian  Obeiidt  : 
and  as  these  all  stand  in  a  line,  I  can  imagine  no 
other  UKe  for  them  than  as  ornaments  of  the 
"  Spina ;"  and,  perhaps^  the  bas-relief  on  the  obelisk 
has  been  a  representation  of  them.  The  pyramid  of 
stones  is  a  rude  work,  and  merits  no  description ;  the 
twisted  column  is  one  of  the  most  clasBically  inter- 
esting monuments  remaining-  No  one  ever  doubted 
that  this  curious  relic  was  brought  from  the  Delpbic 
temple,  the  consecrated  ofifering  of  the  Greeks  after 
the  glorioui  deiVat  of  Xersas.      It  now  stands  about 
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eleven  feet  abore  ground;  the  entwining  is  eouiposed 
of  rile  three  lerpentB'  lailg,  whose  heads  supportcit 
the  f^Ulcn  tripod.  Mahmoud  nich  a  stroke  of  hU  ' 
battle.axe  broke  one  of  Ibe  serpenU;  ami  the  othiir 
two  heads  have  disappeared.  TiMkish  chaNcten 
are  visible  upon  the  folde,  and  stones  are  inserted  hi 
the  boUow  of  the  bronze.  *  The  Obelisk,  vbether 
brought  from  Romi.'  or  Ef(ypt]  was  erecteil  in  iho 
rdpi  of  TheodosiuB,  oa  appears  from  insciiptioii| 
Ktill  Icfpble  on  the  lower  phnth  of  the  perlealal. 

Above  the  ioBcription,  occupying  the  side  nf  tlia 
pedestal,  which  tookt  towaril  the  nioBque,  is  seen  the 
Emperor  with  hia  crown  in  his  band  ;  and,  an  if  in 
the  acl  of  recreation  from  the  cares  of  government, 
he  iB  lookin);  down  upon  a  crowd  of  dancerg  anil 
niusicians,  all  rudely  sculptured.  On  (he  coiiliguouH 
tide  we  we  an  obelisk  lying  prostnite  ;  the  sculpture 
Ml  the  plinth  is  probably  meant  to  represent  the  rear- 
ing of  the  one  in  question.  The  Kmperor  appears 
wiih  hiv  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  to  whom 
he  seems  to  be  giving  counsel.  On  (he  west  side  h 
a  Greek  inscriptjon.t 

•  Sep  Gibbon  on  ihi*  rflic 


I   I'liB  Latin  intuiptlDn  my  «i'ude  u>  Ika  viutnni  wbicb 

ChTOdosnu  puned  over  his  rival  Mhtimus,  or  lo  (U  loter    1 

iFCi-al  uf  EugeoluB ;  k  Is  U  fDila»<< :  -  'J 


DilTlcilia  quADilam  donriitlf  pirere  fcrenii 
Jnamii  at  eibactii  palnnn  porlirc  tyruinit 
Omnia  I'heodoun  csdani  auboli^uc  pcreoni    . 
Tnrilenii  iMC  victus  duobu«[Ue  diebu*       '     ' 
Sul)  judife  ProclonkKmis  elM«  ad  iniMfa«l^  « 
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The  other  iwo  has  reliefs  appear  to  tepteseni  the 
EmpeioT.  in  ibe  »ci  of  rewWing  presents:  on  the 
pUnth,  towaiilH  the  south,  the  "  Ludi  CircenEes" 
are  reprenenled.  Ftora  the  atone  pjrraniid  to  ihr 
twisled  column,  1  measured  47  paoes  ;  to  ihc 
obelisk,  22  pacea ;  to  a  piece  oi  a  granite  coiiimn, 
19(i  paces;  from  thence  to  apposite  the  founlain. 
beliiiiging  to  the  moique,  whete  the  ground  be^ns  tu 
fall  away,  6Q  pace? :  in  all,  331.  Behind  tlie  stone  pji- 
ramid,  may  be  reckoned  60  or  70  more.  1  cakulaievl 
my  paces  at  two  feet  and  a  half  Kaglish,  giving  foi 
the  teugth  of  the  Hippudiouie,  1000  feet,  about  half 
die  length  of  the  Circui  Maximus  at  Rome.  Ibe 
Aiineiduii  has  recently  acquired  an  additional  Ms- 


Constinl.  Kb.  ii.  p.  B7. 
On  the  west  side  o(  the  Stylobala  — 

KiONATETPAnAETPONAEIXeONlKElMEKONAXSOS 

TOAMHIAinPOICAOl  EtlEKEK  AETOK  A 1T01OZE2TH 


vel, 
K>im  TiTfiurXitifw  mi^^  mintni  axSot 


In  tliB  eait  w  well  as  in  the  wc^t,  we  see  llie  pnefect  ud 
generals  graJuaU;  riaing  above  the  bonouis  of  the  ErapeioD. 
Proclus  Blaade  by  the  »<Ae  of  Theodo^iaa  as  Stilicha  doei  bj 
Ilonohus;  hill  this  would  not  have  been  pecmilted  nndrT 


torical  interest,  from  the  place  where  the  contest 
began  between  the  Sullau  and  hia  refractory  guarda,- 
—  the  JanisBarics.  r 

There  were  in  Constantinople,  as  in  Rome,  seve- 
ral triumphal  columns,  the  one  in  honaui  of  Tbeo- 
ilosius,  stood  on  the  seventh  and  moat  remote  hill  ; 
and  though  no  longer  existing,  is  snppoaed  tii  he 
that  which  Gentile  Bellini  copied  in  his  pictures. 
Xear  the  Avret  Bazaar,  which  is  situated  west  of 
the  aqueducts,  there  remains  a  pedestal  sustaining 
the  "  Torus"  of  a  column's  base  r  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  triumphal  pillar  of  ArcaiUus.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Shah 
Zadc  Dgiami,  or  Mosqueof  the  Sultan'a  Son.  standii' 
a  column,  called  hy  the  Turks  "  Kiatash,"  or  the 
Virgin's  stone.  It  is  now  surrrounded  by  the  rnh- 
bish  of  burnt  houses,  and  has  itself  auffbred  much 
injury  from  fire.  The  baaement  and  pedestal  of 
this  pillar  are  of  marble ;  the  shaft  of  granite.  Dn 
the  upper  plinth  remains  an  inscription  now  de~ 
spoiled  (and  almost  rendered  illegible)  of  its  bron;ie 
letters.  The  last  three  words  may,  however,  be  de- 
ciphered, QVOD  TATIANV3  OPVS.  Our  early 
travellers  who  discovered  this  monument,  reail 
noore*,  and  concluded,  from  the  whole,  that  this 

■  \\'hM;ler  gives  the  inscription  thus :  — 

Prindpis  hioc  encuam  Msrciaiii 


180  ptlUk  (f?  rikiiAtt: 

WM  the  trinmpbsl  colninn,  erected  by  Tatian  lo  the 
Kmperor  Marcian,  who  «scendeil  the  throne  of  Con- 
stantinople in  450.  The  pedeslal,  with  its  torus, 
reminded  me  of  the  pillar  of  Anlotiinus  al  Rome: 
but  the  capital  ia  a  curious  eKample  of  ilie  atchitec- 
lural  ignontnce  of  the  afx-  A  ponderous  weighi  of 
marble  placeil  on  a  tall  shaft,  and  the  winged  figuris 
at  the  angles  add  not  a  little  to  the  caprice  which 
has,  of  course,  berai  crowned  by  the  statue  of  ihe 
Emperor.  On  the  pedestal  are  three  Cliristian 
monograniB,  and  below  the  inscription  a  ninEtd 
female  figure,  reaching  her  hand,  now  mutilated, 
toiiardB  a  centaur.  1  here  found  myself  at  ihe  ei- 
fremilj-  of  the  city,  until  it  recommenrea  beyond  ik 
barracks  of  the  Janissaries.  A  valley,  very  littlf 
inhabited,  divides  the  six  hills  frotn  the  sevenlli, 
which  extends  to  die  walls  and  the  seven  lower*. 
Those  barracks  were  burnt  down  in  the  last  famotl 
struggle  between  the  Sultan  and  his  insolent  gnudi. 
I'he  houses  around  the  bairacks  were  all  purchiMd 
by  the  Sultan,  and  set  on  lire,  su  that  none  of  Ok 
rebels  could  escape ;  and  it  is  said,  rhat  10,000  All 
in  the  flames  in  one  day.  The  scene  (although  till 
len  years  since  the  tragedy  was  acted)  is  still  oneHf 
desolation.  In  the  miilst  oF  this  great  city,  hereb 
almost  an  unpeopled  aolilude,  and  the  grass  faH 
grown  over  the  ruins  of  the  stronghold  of  ibe 
modern  Prectoiians.  A  tribunal  established  at  tkt 
Hippoiirome,  put  an  end   to  die  real  by  a  spedcaef 


trial,  and  many  of  the  condemned.  It  is  said,  died 
the  death  of  Romans,  upbrftiding  ibe  Sultan  sod 
his  minifiters  with  deserting  the  laws  of  llie  Pxopiiel. 
Perhaps  the  number  of  60,000,  said  to  have  perished 
within  a  few  days,  is  exaggerated,  but  the  most 
moderate  calculation  only  reduces  it  one  half. 

After  BUTTeying  the  scene  of  modern  carnage  and 
rebellion,  and  having  observed  the  features  of  the  ad- 
jacent hills,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  [he  aqueduct,  as  it 
is  called,  of  Valeim.  I  passed  aver  the  highest  part 
of  tlie  ruins,  and  saw  the  walls  of  the  city  which  en- 
close it  on  the  land  side,  in  the  distance.  The  aqueduct 
is  best  seen  near  the  At  Bazaar,  or  horse  market. 
Whoever  built  the  aqueduct  originally,  it  is  easy  to 
separate  the  ancient  from  the  more  modem  con- 
struction. The  two  rows  of  arches  make  It  lofly, 
and  the  repairs  of  the  Sultans  give  a  heavy  appear- 
ance ;  but  after  having  seen  the  Marcian  aqueduct 
in  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  who  would  linger  an  in- 
stant, near  the  patched.up  masses  of  a  declining 
period,  standing  amidst  the  shapeless  fabrics  of 
Turks  and  Armenians. 

Pursuing  my  antiquarian  rouud,  I  next  weut  to  the 
Burnt  Pillar,  the  monument  which,  after  the  twisted 
Column,  appears  to  have  attracted  the  special  notice 
of  travellers.  It  is  of  porphyry  ;  the  shaft  composed 
of  several  blocks,  and  the  Joinings  are  concealed  by 
garlands.  It  is  now  encircled,  in  many  places,  by 
band*  of  iron,  to  k(«p  tt^ether  the  calcinated  piece* 


I 
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T9S  Tti«  riCKKi  raxAR.  ^^H 

which  the  flreii  have  neatly  dissolved.  Its  pedeO^H 
said  to  be  Bquare,  but  the  Turks  have  bid  thai  fn^^ 
the  (r»Tcller'a  curioEily.  It  stands  upon  the  second 
hill  and  is  said  to  hare  been  brought  by  CoD- 
stantiDC  from  Rome.  On  the  top  of  it  a  atalne  of 
Apollo  is  sui  to  have  been  placed,  for  the  fint 
l.'hriBtian  Emperor  Btitl  permitted  that  pleiBBl 
ROii  to  be  revered.  The  statue  is  suppowd  ■ 
h«Te  been  struck  down  by  lightning  in  the  rap 
of  Alexins  Comnenus ;  and  one  of  his  Bostm- 
aon  rudely  repaired  or  disfigured  the  upper  pM, 
around  which  is  an  inscription  tnentioning  the  n 
of  Manuel  Comnenus  as  the  restorer.  When  Ooo- 
stantinople  was  entered  by  the  troops  of  Mtdimoadll, 
the  Greeks  had  a  prophecy,  that  when  the  inl 
arrived  at  the  Burnt  Pillar,  they  would  be  sh^iptJ 
by  a  destroying  angel ;  but  they  waited  in  Tain  I 
the  fulfilment  of  that  false  oracle.  Pocock  Dhten 
that  Arius  died  near  this  column.  Whilst  1  e 
amined  it,  I  was  joined  in  the  gaze  by  a  crowd  i( 
pasgerB.by.  Tlie  Turks  seem  to  wonder  what  tbffl 
(»n  be  to  engage  attention  in  an  object  that  tbef 
have  passed,  unheeded  by,  for  four  centuries. 

The  cisterns,which  ate  subterraneous,  andnowowd 
for  spinning  silk  and  making  ropes  in,  are  neat  A( 
Burnt  Pillar;  the  first  into  which  1  descended  haifi" 
divisions,  supported  by  thirty.two  granite  colomiu, 
of  perfect  regularity :  the  second  is  much  larger,  ttU 
the   effect  less   striking;  it  is  said  to  have    1001  \ 
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'Columns,  which  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  verify. 
The  columnE  are  small,  and  the  objects,  upon  Ihe 
wliole,  rather  curious  than  Lroposiiig  ;  but  there 
third  of  those  ro^al  cieti'rns,  which  BtiU  anawers  the  | 
iiriginsl  purpose,  — it  ia  called  the  Batan  Serai ; 
I  thiuk  Gyllius  counted  in  it  336  oolumns.  It  is 
situated  not  far  from  ibe  Sublime  Porte,  and  at  onee 
expUins  the  nature  and  object  of  those  large  works 
of  the  Syzsntine  emperors.  The  principal  antiqui- 
ties have  now  been  enumerated,  but  there  are  still 
the  columns  and  spoils  of  cdiSces  which  have  been 
uaed  in  rearing  the  mosques  •  and  there  aie  con- 
tinual fragments  and  vestiges  which  catch  the  eye 
of  the  stranger  in  his  walks  through  the  lanes  of 
Sum  haul.* 


p  word  Slamboul  to  designate  Con^l; 


i..i,i. 


Moitday,  Augu»t  1.  —  TAe  Seraglio  and  St.  S'lyM* 
— We  (JcBcended  from  the  quarter  of  tbe  AmbHM- 
tlors  to  the  port,  through  GalaU,  and  croBsing  lb 
harbour,  landed  near  the  gate  called  Ghetni  likefii 
we  passed  through  the  Egyptian  Bazaar,  iravencd 
and  ascended  some  of  the  crooked  streets,  and  {Mli- 
ing  by  the  outer  walls  of  the  Seraglio,  entCTcd  the 
CJourt  of  St.  Sophia.  These  and  the  suirouiuliBf 
places  occupied  our  altentioo  for  the  day. 

The  palace  called  the  Seraglio,  seen  from  afar,  pie- 

,s  of  building  rising  among  tiees,  chi«flf 

cypresses.    There  is  neither  method  nor  symmetry  »■ 

regarded  in  the  constmction ;  here  a  kiosk,  and  ihtn 

a  pavilion  ;  yonder  a  couple  of  leaded  domes,  and  £b- 

%  of  smaller  ones.  The  whole  may  be  c«IH, 

ivith standing,  magniticcnt,  because  of  its  extn^. 
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ftnd  its  barbarous  riches.  The  first  court  is  entered  bjr 
the  far-famed  gate  Baba-oumayun,  or  Sublime  Porte 
— It  title  which  is  now  transferred  lo  the  Grand  Vi. 
Kier's  palace.  Thie  gale  is  flanbcd  by  two  ponderous 
stone  buildings,  madi;  by  Mahmoud  the  Conqueror, 
and  on  each  side  is  a  long  niche.  Above  the  entrance 
IB  a  Turkish  inscription  in  gold  letiers,  the  most 
common  ornament  of  all  doorways.  The  heails  of 
meaner  criminals  used  to  be  exposed  here.  This 
great  gate  leads  to  the  first  court :  on  the  left  is  the 
mint  Turaphanc,  anil  the  depot  of  ancient  annoury, 
which  was  once  the  Church  of  St.  Irene.  Proceed- 
ing up  ibis  long  open  court,  we  arrive  at  a  second 
gate  called  Orta-kapoussi :  this  leads  into  the  second 
court,  wluch  is  as  far  aa  strangers  are  allowed  to 
penetrate.  The  second  c 
circled  by  a  corridor:  on 
length  of  it,  are  the  kitchens,  which,  even  now  that 
the  Sultan  Is  far  removed  up  the  Boaphoru,  seem  to 
be  in  full  operation.  The  middle  of  this  space  is 
planted  with  trees,  under  which  the  Janissaries  used 
tu  be  paid  in  presence  of  the  foreign  ambasswlors, 
who  were  then  admitted  to  an  audience.  We  were 
shown  the  state  hall  where  his  Highness  saw  them" 
admitttid,  and  the  gate  called  Bab-shadeti,  by  whidl 
they  passed  to  llie  presence-chamber.  Near  this' 
gale  the  heads  of  unfortunate  Pachas  were  exposed; ' 
but  all  these  things  are  now  in  disuse,  the  present 
Sultan  having  abolubed  these  vain  and  uselen  cere* 


moniet ;   but  a  profuEdon  of  dingy  gilding  sdll  dings 
to  the  vanity  of  his  predecesBor*. 

Returning  by  the  ganient,  I  mw  under  the  walls 
a  number  of  fragments  of  marHeB ;  and  having 
gone  out  by  "  the  Ivory  Gale,"  re-ascended  to  the 
court  of  St.  Sophia.  I  was  forced  to  conient  my- 
self with  an  ouiBide  inspection  of  this  renotmed 
temple ;  and  oothing  can  be  lesa  sBtisfactory.  The 
itome,  not  of  the  aspiring  form,  is  nearly  concealed 
by  the  ugly  buttresses  and  fabrica  set  up  againet 
it.  The  minaretB  do  not  recompeOBe  the  ancient 
portico ;  and  the  mausoleums  nhich  are  near  it 
want  both  solemnity  and  grandeur.  Justinian  may 
be  considere<l  as  the  builder  of  this  temple,  which 
cost  him  seventeen  yearn  in  accomplishing ;  and  it 
would  be  long  to  recount  the  scenes  which  its  in- 
terior has  witnessed,  from  the  age  of  that  Ertiperor, 
to  ihe  last  profanation  by  Mahomet  II.  ;  perhaps 
it  is  DOW  standing  again  on  tlie  verge  of  another 
conTersion.  Sir  John  Hobhouse's  description  of  tiie 
interior  is  to  me  the  most  satisfactory.  Had  we 
arrived  twenty.four  hours  earlier  at  Constantinople, 
we  should  have  seen  the  interior,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Mareschal  Marmont.  The  unbeliever 
is  equally  forbid  to  enter  the  adjoining  mauso- 
leum, where  the  forty  slaughtered  sons  of  a  jea- 
lous Sultan  are  said  to  be  interred.  Descending  a 
little  way  by  the  garden  wall  of  the  Seraglio,  we 
come  to  the  Sublime  Porte :  there  is  nothing  in  the 


"appearance  of  it,  or  of  ihe  Palace  of  ihe  Visier,  which 
can  be  called  liublime.  The  Hall  where  thouaanils 
crowd  for  justice  or  arbitrary  decision  does  not  equal 
the  roont  of  the  Conservalori,  in  the  Campidoglio,  at 
Rome.  The  Palace,  built  of  wood,  would  hardly  be 
thought  good  enough  for  a  summer-houw  in  a 
Parisian's  garden  ;  and  the  gilding  above  the  entrance 
into  the  court  is  neither  lavish  nor  cleanly.  A  kiosk 
at  the  angle  of  the  Seraglio  garden,  where  the  Sultan 
sornetimea  i^ves  auilience  to  the  Ambassadors,  is 
more  iu  oriental  guise.  It  ahould,  however,  be  ob- 
served that  the  Vizier's  Palace  has  not  yet  recovered 
From  the  fury  of  the  J^anisiaries ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
Porte  will  be  no  more  Subline. 

Tuetday,  Augv»l  5. —  The,  Solimanea  and  ita  Ap- 
pendages.—  IVoeeeded  from  the  harbour  direct  to  I 
the  Solimanea,  This  mosque  was  erected  by  the  ' 
most  glorious  of  the  Sultana,  out  of  the  spoils  of  the 
ancient  Chalcedonia :  its  dome,  like  most  of  the 
other  lar^  moEques,  is  built  after  the  model  of 
St.  Sophia.  A  fine  quadrangular  court,  Uke  the 
cloister  of  a  monastery  in  form,  is  lapporied  by 
andent  columns  of  f^anite  and  porphyry :  in  the 
miilst  is  the  fountain  for  the  religious  ablutions  of  ifae 
Mutsultnans.  M'h  obtained  permission  to  enter  this 
moique,  which  sonie,  who  have  had  the  opportunity, 
compare  to  8t.  Sophia  in  every  thing  but  the  rich- 
new  of  material.  The  whole  magnitade  of  the  in- 
terior is  displayed  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  at  hia 


first  entrance.  Thtre  are  no  ncFs  or  Bubdivisions  to 
obstruct  the  full  coraprEhenaian  of  tbe  wbole  spRce 
encloied ;  in  tkh,  perhape,  the  Mahommedan  temple 
suggests  a  more  Eublime  and  simple  thought  than  the 
inteiseeted  churches  and  chapels  of  the  Christians. 
The  dome,  supporled  upon  fottr  splendid  granite 
Mlumns,  covers  the  whole  apace  on  which  we  stand, 
not  unKke  the  Pantheon  of  Ae'ippa.  The  lamps, 
suspended  and  crossed  in  all  directions,  add  as  little 
to  the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  whole  as  llie 
innumerable  wax  lights  of  the  IlomanE  add  lo  their 
^ne  churches.  On  the  side  opposiie  the  entrance  are 
several  windows  witL  stained  glass,  reported  to  have 
been  done  by  some  artials  from  Persia ;  the  colours 
are  rich,  but  generally  much  deeper  than  in  our 
c»tliedrala.  The  Keble  or  Caaba  '  is  on  the  same 
side;  —  here  the  Cliief  Priest  delivers  his  prayers 
at  the  slated  hours.  On  his  left  hand  he  has  an  ele- 
vated pulpit,  from  which  he  expounds  the  Koran. 
Opposiie  this  is  the  MoUah'a  seat ;  not  unlike  those 
places  which  are  constructed  in  the  churches  at  Rome 
for  the  Pope's  singers  to  chant  in.  On  the  right, 
but  not  conspicuous,  is  the  Sidlan's  seat,  whenever  he 
chooses  to  pray  at  the  Solimanea.  Behind  the  pillars. 
and  in  the  recesses  on  the  sides,  I  saw  people  pray- 
ing, and  some  reading  aloud  the  Koran,  copies  of 
which  are  chained  to  the  walls.  We  walked  round 
the  whole  inCt^rior,  accompanied  by  a  Moliah,  tread- 


ing  with  shoelesB  feet  upon  siuootli  matiiiig:  only 
die  Caabi  is  carpeted.  Thirty  piastres  given  to  the 
priest,  was  the  rewanl  for  vioUting  this  sanctuary  of 
Islamism. 

Near  the  mosque,  in  a  garden,  is  the  matiso-* 
leum  of  Soliman  and  his  relations.  I'he  build- 
ing is  ortagonal,  and  covered  by  a  neat  dome  :  the 
arches  on  which  the  dome  stands  are  supported  by 
ancient  granite  columns,  and  four  of  white  marble, 
modern.  Under  the  centre  of  the  dome  Is  an  cii-> 
closeil  space,  in  which  are  three  tombs,  of  Soliman, 
liis  father,  and  his  uncle  :  a  burnished  balustrade 
secures  them  from  intmsioD.  M'ithout  this  space 
are  three  other  tombs  of  the  Sultanas;  and  that  of 
ihe  mother  of  Soliman  stands  alone.  These  totoba 
.lie  large  cofliiushaped  repositories,  with  a  turban  at 
the  htail  of  each  of  the  males.  The  same  mauson 
leum  contains  models  of  Mecca  ind  Medina  ilU 
executed,  but  probubly  correct.  This  building  is 
not  without  some  pretensions  to  elegance  and  pro- 
portion. The  Bhops  where  the  opium-eaters  resorted 
are  now  all  swept  away,  and  the  space  they  occupied 
along  the  outer  wall  of  the  court  of  the  Sulimonea,  i« 
now  vacant :  a  row  of  barbt^r's  shops,  which  the 
(ipium  shops  half  concealed,  now  have  assumed  tlw 
first  rant. 

Near  the  Solimanca  is  a  mad-house  which  I  vii 
sited;  and  ww  (without  any  other  ceremony  than 
the  bribe  of  a  piastre)  the  poor  wretches  who  were 
contiiiecl  within  the  cells.     The  cells  or  rooms  are 
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RJry  and  large ;  and  the  patients  have  each  a  rouch 
to  cleep  upon ;  buc  a  ponderoua  chain  is  fastened 
rounit  the  neck  of  every  one,  without  distinctiaii  ; 
and  many  of  the  figures  which  1  contemplated 
with  painful  sensations,  will  remain  engraven  on  my 
memory.  The  countenances  of  almost  all  were  pale 
and  h^gard,  and  the  flesh  of  llieir  bodies  dusky  with 
hair  and  Ulth.  One  poor  man  sang  and  whistled  for 
our  gratification,  healing  time  upon  some  sonorona 
ol^ect  he  had  covered  with  canvass.  Many  of  them 
asked  for  money  to  buy  tobacco,  and  several  sat 
smoking  with  apparent  content.  This  is  only  one  of 
several  such  sGylums  belonging  to  hotpitais,  which 
the  royal  founders  of  the  mosques  ailded  as  append- 
ages, from  hence  1  went  to  the  old  Seraglio,  where 
formerly  the  women  of  the  deceased  Sultans  were 
lodged  :  it  is  now  the  Palace  of  the  Seraskier  Pacha, 
and  a  barrack.  In  making  the  circuit  of  its  ample 
walls,  I  passed  the  house  where  the  "  Moniteur 
Ottoman" is  printed;  and  upon  asking,  received  two 
numbers  of  that  paper  grnlis,  accompanied  with 
politeness,  from  a  Frenchman.  Within  the  high 
walls  of  the  old  Seraglio  stands  the  Tower  from  which 
is  so  advantsgious  a  view  of  the  whole  city.  The 
ascent  to  the  gallery  at  the  top  is  by  179  steps; 
hdght  is  about  140  feet  from  the  level  of  the  Ci 
yard  in  which  it  atanda.  The  vi 
and  complete  than  that  from  the  Tower  of  Galat«'~ 
Prom  the  Seraskier's  Palace  we  passed  through  a 
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of  regular  arcadeSjEUppor  ted  upon  small  square  piliars. 
This  street  leads,  and  properly  belongs,  to  the  moBque '  I 
Shahiade  which  was  huill  by  the  son  of  SolimaB.r  | 
From  hence  we  visited  the   "  aqueduct  of  Valens." 

Wednesday,  AuguttG.—  The  Ter^hane.—We  visiletl 
the  Arsenal  (Tershsne),  Hassan  Pacha,  thegar9oii 
of  a  cafe  at  Gallipoli,  and  afterwards  the  scourge  of 
the  Morea,'  gave  an  impulse  to  thU  institution,  which 
its  imperial  founder,  Selim  I.,  could  hardly  antici- 
pate ;  it  ia  now  under  die  direction  of  an  English- 
man, Mr.,  alias  Captain  Kelly.  This  individual  has 
hig  steam-engines  at  work,  for  sawing  waod  and 
rolliug  copper ;  and  it  is  curious  to  behold  the  thick 
black  amoke  of  the  chimney  of  a  faundery,  ascending 
amidst  the  painted  houses  and  cypresses  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  Sultan  is  the  only  man  in  hia  do- 
minions, who  lakes  an  interest  in  these  engines  of 
civilisation.  He  is,  however,  attempting  to  "  put  a, 
piece  of  new  cloth  in  an  old  garment ; "  but  he  has 
nearly  succeeded  in  building  the  largest  frigate  in  tha 
world,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  Anierican, 
Only  a  few  ships  are  built  at  Constantinople,  and 
the  term  arsenal  is  scarcely  applicable  to  a  place 
where  there  are  no  iiistrumenls  of  war.  The  Sultan 
has  built  Mr.  Kelly  a  house,  and  fails  not  to  via^, 
his  works  twice  a-week.  A  cannon  foundery  will  b»j]i 
in  operation  in  a  few  weeks. 

Thursday,  Aagusl  7-  —  E,xair*ion  to  Scutari  a 
Ika  environs. —  The  passage  acmst  the  Bosphor 


from  ihe  stepH  of  Tophanfc  to  tho«e  of  (he  port  of 
Scntsri,  ii  about  two  miles ;  from  hence  I  ascendeil  on 
horseback,  ilirecl,  to  the  l«p  of  Bourgsloue.  Thiij 
mounHiii  commands  n  mngntflcent  view  of  Sramboul 
and  Peri,  lliegulf  of  Nicomedin,  and  the  right  shore 
of  the  UosphoruB.  On  ihe  N  E.  ia  the  range  of 
hills  which  conceal  the  Kusinc  Sea  from  view  ;  nnd 
on  the  9.  E.  and  E.  are  the  Bxure.folcled  mountainEi 
n(  Asia.  The  Castle  of  Mahmoud  II.  bears  N., 
and  directs  the  eye  to  a  part  of  the  Bosphorus  be- 
yond,; which,  partinliy  concealed  by  the  mountains, 
appears  like  a  lake.  A  few  points  more  W.,  and 
we  look  over  the  fields  of  Europe  ;  and,  in  turning 
round  to  the  W.,  we  catch  the  view  of  the  Proponlis. 
Chalcedooia  bears  S.  ^V.,  and  the  rocks  off  Fansr ; 
Bouron  is  discerned  in  the  sea,  a  little  more  to  (he 
left.  The  Mount  Olympus  was  enveloped  in  mist 
and  clouds,  and  1  could  scarcely  see  the  mountains 
of  Nicomedia.  The  Prince's  Islands  bear  nearly  S. 
From  the  mountain  top  I  descended  to  the  Kadikeu, 
and  entered  the  chapel  of  S.  Euphemia :  the  name 
of  ibe  saint  preserves  the  remembrance  of  the  famous 
council  of  Chalcedon  (held  in  451,)  when  the 
heresy  of  EuIychuE,  which  the  Armenians  still  cling 
to,  was  condemned.  The  present  chapel  or  church 
contains  not  a  relic  of  antiquity;  but,  perhaps,  it  is 
built  on  the  same  spot  where  the  original  church 
Blood.  A  Pspas  spoke  of  the  famous  sjnod,  and 
pointed  out  to  ir^  a  modern  Greek  inscription  which 
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hud  nuthing  to  do  with  it.  I  did  not  even  find  a 
relic  of  the  Cnisadere.  Betneen  the  promontory  of 
Kodi-keu,  and  that  called  Fanar  BournoUj  is  a  deep 
bay,  which  waB  an  ancient  port :  in  this  the  moneter 
Phocas,  whoEG  "  clemeney"  is  celehrated  in  the 
Roman  forum,  put  U>  death  the  unfortunate  Maurice 
and  his  four  eons.  From  Kadi-keu,  or  CbalcedoniH, 
I  ascended  Ut  the  vast  cemetery  of  Scutari,  observing 
on  the  sea-coast,  some  fragments  of  columns  and 
marbles.  A  forest  of  cypresses  extends  for  many 
mileE,  and  in  llie  deep  recesses  of  its  gloom,  lie 
interred  the  pious  Turks  of  many  generations.  A 
true  Mussulman  prefers  the  country  of  the  Prophet, 
for  his  place  of  burial.  He  thinks  his  mortal  remains 
will  be  better  shielde<l  from  the  profanation  of  the 
infidel ;  and  he  is,  at  all  events,  a  httle  nearer  to 
Mecca,  whiuh  genetally  measures  (lie  distance  be- 
tween earth  and  paradise  r  this  predilection  is  the 
cause  why  the  burial  ground  in  Scutari  is  so  exten- 
sive. Near  it  are  some  open  fields,  and  the  large 
barracks,  built  originally  by  Sultan  Selim,  and  after 
l)eing  burnt  in  the  Janissary  war,  were  reconstructed, 
in  their  present  magnitude,  by  the  reigning  monarch. 
The  gaiety  which  reigns  around  those  fields  and 
barracks,  contrasted  with  the  gloom  of  the  tombs, 
oti'ers  ■  singular  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger. 
Life  and  death  appear  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  no 
one  would  say  that  the  Turks  consider  there  is  any 
difference.     Under  the  shade  of  the  cypress  tree,  w«  J 
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suw  groups  of  women,  in  gay  attire,  reclining  f^ainat 
the  painted  turbans,  and  sittiog,  perbaps,  on  the 
very  graves  of  thdr  relations  :  but  the  merry  laugh 
went  round,  and  not  a  thought  of  gloom  appeared  to 
cross  their  revelry.  The  gilded  lentences,  which 
bedeck  the  stone,  and  the  fantastic  ornaments  which 
they  weave  around  the  more  conspicuoua  monu- 
inenta,  seem  intended  as  furniture  for  the  place  of 
assembly.  The  Arlabala,  which  jingle  past,  are 
saluted  from  the  tombs  as  freely  ae  from  the  balcony ; 
and  the  grave,  which  has  not  yet  grown  green, 
awakens  no  solemn  reflections  in  the  thoughtless 
group.  Thus  do  they  become  familiarized  with 
death,  and  it  ceases  to  produce  any  effect  upon 
their  moral  or  political  condition  ;  hence  they  shun 
neither  sword  nor  pestilence,  thinking  that  their  fate 
is  already  decided.  The  tombs  are  disiingniiihed  by 
the  form  of  the  turban,  so  that  it  h  easy  to  know 
whether  the  dead  be  Janissary,  priest,  noble,  or 
plebeian  ;  but  they  selJom  depart  from  the  orthodox 
standard,  of  a  stone  at  the  head  and  another  at  the 
foot  of  the  grave.  The  inscriptions  are  seldom 
more  tiian  the  name  and  age  of  the  deceased,  with 
sometimes  a  few  words  from  the  Koran.  After 
surveying  the  estraordinary  scene,  we  were  shown  a 
sepulchre,  more  dignified  than  all  the  rest,  a  canopy 
supported  on  some  columns,  covering  an  ample 
space ;  but  this  was  the  tomb  of  no  distinguished 
Mussulman,  or  vietorioua  Pacha,  but  only  of  Sultan 
Oaman's  favourite  horse. 
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I  Scutari,  although  said  to  be  as  large  as  Smjrr 
and  as  populous,  offtrs,  in  its  interior,  the  aliUnew  | 
of  a  village,  except  down  about  the  port.  It 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chrysopolis ;  hut  the  J 
armies  of  the  "  pious  Godfrey"  have  fised  a  mon 
lasting  renown  upon  its  modern  appellation.  An 
important  contest  vob  decided,  upon  the  heighti] 
ahove  the  port,  when  Constantine  finally  triumphed 
over  his  rival  Lioiniua ;  but  since  that  event,  Europe 
has  been  more  familiar  with  the  name  of  Sculari. 
It  was  Thursday,  and  I  went  to  be  present  at  the 
awful  worship  of  the  howling  Dervishes.  The  im-  i 
preEsian  of  that  scene  is  so  little  likely  to  pass  sway 
from  my  mind,  that  my  memory  can  afford  to  post- 
pone the  description  of  it.  I'he  mosijues  of  the 
Scutari,  though  inferior  to  those  of  Constantinople, 
are  constructed  with  some  degree  of  splendour,  and, 
from  the  houses  in  every  direction,  is  an  advanta* 
geous  view  of  Constantinople  and  Pera. 

Friday,  AugxiH  8,  —  "Hie  Greek  Churrh  and  Im-   \ 
perial   Motq-uea.  —  Crossed  from   the   marine   bar- 
racks to   the  Fanar.      Just  within   the   gale  standi   I 
the  patriarchal  church  of  St.  George.      In  entering   | 
the  court,  through  a  very  common  door.way,  I  coldd.  I 
not   but  shudder  as    1  passed  under  the  beam  to  [ 
which  the  aged  Gregory  was  itispended,  in  his  pon.    J 
tifical  robes,  un  the  Easter  Sunday  of  18SI.      The 
Jews  look  his   hody,  and  with  much  mockery  a 
cruel  innilli.  threw  it  into  ihe  canal,  mutilated  n 
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bleeiling :  but,  perhaps,  Greece  owes  her  freedom,  id 
a  great  measure,  to  the  thrilling  effect  produced 
throughout  Oliristendom  fay  that  horrid  deed.  The 
interior  of  the  cathedral  is  cleanly,  nu  richness  of 
material ;  but  the  screen  is  in  better  taste  than  any  1 
had  seen  in  Greek  churches.  An  episcopal  chair 
of  burnished  wood,  and  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl, 
is  ahown,  with  dit&dencc,  aa  the  chair  of  John  Chry- 
sostom  ;  but  the  utmost  stretch  of  credulity  which 
an  Asiatic  Greek  can  exercise,  will  not  brook  the 
tradition.  The  "  column  to  which  Christ  was 
bound,"  appears  to  be  held  in  greater  trust  and 
t-eneration.  The  frieze,  under  tlie  gallery,  is  painted 
by  some  Italian  artist,  who,  perhaps,  followed  the 
steps  of  Bellini  from  Venice.  A  coarse  mosaic  of 
the  Virgin,  and  some  ordinary  Greek  paintings,  de. 
corale  the  walls  about  the  sanctuary,  and  the  gilding 
of  the  screen  is  the  richest  ornament  which  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  East,  pos- 
sesses. It  cannot  accommodate  i 
700  people  at  once ;  and  there  is  t 
temple  in  Constantinople,  either  a 
conditioned.  A  little  above  the  Tatriarch's  dwelling, 
stands  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Selim,  and  higher  up 
the  hill  that  of  Sultan  Mahomed,  which  occupies  more 
space  than  any  of  the  other  Imperial  mosques :  there 
are  seven  in  all.  I  have  already  spoken  of  St.  Sophia., 
and  the  Solimanea:  the  remaining  three  are  called 
after  their  respective  founders,  Aclimed,  Osinan,  and 


e  than  600  o 
no  other  Christian 
0  large  or  so  well 
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Bqaiet:  they  have  all  four  miiiarets  each,  except 
Sultan  Achmed'fi,  which  has  six.  We  passed  through 
3  variety  of  streets,  and  reached  the  O&manea ;  and 
within  a  palisadoe,  which  defends  the  entrance  to  the 
Sultan'a  tomb,  I  perceived  an  immense  porphyry 
Sarcophagus,  not  unlike  that  of  Conalantine,  now  in 
the  Vatican.  Tfais,  also,  has  acquired  the  title  of 
the  tomb  of  Constantine,  upon  what  authority  I 
know  not.  The  court  of  this  mosque  Is  spacioua  and 
elegant,  supported  upon  fine  ancient  granite  columns 
of  one  single  piece.  1  n  the  neighbourhood  of  it  are 
the  usual  appendages  of  royal  mosques.  As  foun- 
tains, hospitals,  and  Imares.  After  a  wearisome 
threading  of  streets  and  baiaars,  cautiously  avoiding 
contaci,  because  of  the  plague,  we  descended  through 
the  Egyptian  Bazaar,  to  the  canal. 

Saturday,  Augutt  Q.  —  The  Roman  emperors  dis.  I 
played  their  magnificence  in  the  construction  of  the 
public  TherraiE,  I'orticoa,  &c.;  the  Sultans  havechosen 
bazaars  and  bans  for  that  purpose,  —  the  mosque* 
being  of  a  diderent  class  of  monuments.  The  hans 
were  consecratecl  to  a  kind  of  religious  hospitality, 
and  tiiey  are  yet  the  only  secure  places  in  (Jonst«u. 
tinople  as  deposiioiies  for  goods.  They  are  built  of 
solid  stone  or  of  brick,  and  the  compartmente  well 
secured;  so  that  all  the  lirst-raie merchants  are 
found  with  their  goods  at  the  bans.  The  room 
difposed  round  a  vast  court,  in  two  or  three  stories, 
not  much  unliks  the  cell*  of  a  monastery.    I   v 
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the  "  Vnlid^  "  han,  that  is,  the  one  built  by  a 
ther  Sultana.  The  roams  on  the  ground  story  neiv 
chiefly  occupiwl  by  Persian  merchnnis ;  in  the  midst 
of  the  court  a  private  mosque,  and  a  fountMn,  -with 
the  itriking  anomaly  of  a  Parisian  tailor'H  shop,  his 
sign-board  announcing  "  au  bon  gout."  In  another, 
(the  Yanglic  ban)  near  the  bazaar,  I  found  the 
rooms  in  the  second  gaDery  particularly  clean,  the 
largest  bazaar  is  Ouzan  Tchaean  ;  but  they  all  re- 
semble  one  another  very  cloeely  in  tlieir  general 
economy.  You  either  walk  under  rude  arcades  of 
■Cone,  or  plastered  brickj  or  wooden  sheds,  amidst 
tows  of  slippers,  or  whole  streets  of  shawls,  caps,  &c. 
I  went  to  the  Armoury  Baaaar,  called,  more  commonly, 
the  Bezeslrin,  wliich  coniains  more  objects  of  real 
curiosity  for  sale  than  any  of  the  rest.  The  eager- 
ness of  the  shopkeepers  to  catch  the  attention  of 
passing  travellers,  like  ourselves,  shows  that  such 
are  profitable  customers,  or  else  that  the  com  petition 

In  descending  from  the  Hippodrome  towards  the 
Koum  KajwuEsi,  I  observed  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
wall ;  and  near  the  shore  of  the  Proponlis,  saw  four 
large  granite  columns,  almost  entire,  but  prostrate, 
and  half'buried  in  the  soil.  In  several  of  the  nar- 
row streets,  I  found  fragments  continually,  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  quarter.  The  granite 
columns,  and  the  Roman  walls,  may  point  us  to  the 
rite  of  the  batha  of  Areadius,     The  Armenians  live 
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in  great  numbers  along  th^  Ghoie  between  the  Koum 
Kapaussi  and  the  Yeni  Kapoussi ;  their  public 
places  of  resort  are  the  cafenels,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  the  cooling  breezes,  are  thrust  into  the  very  waces. 
Around  them  float  innumerable  caiques;  iu  oue  of 
those  we  were  quickly  convened  round  the  Seraglio 
paint  into  the  secure  harbour. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  tbe  interior  of  a  non-Im- 
perial  moaque.      I  easily  found  access  to   the  Yeni  ■ 
DJiami,  which  is  situated  near  the  Egyptian  bazaar.  I 
I  was  accompanied  by  an  Imam  over  the  gallery  of    \ 
the  dome,  and  he  frequently  called  upon   me   far  my 
admiration  of  the  edifice.      Several  men  were  pray- 
ing,  and    reading  aloud  the  Koran;  and  the  lamps 
were  suspended  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  lighted 
during  a  solemn  festivaL      1  cculd,  indeed,  have  ex. 
I>ressed  my  admiration,  if  "  the  only  name  given  under 
heaven  whereby  men   must   be  saved"  bad  been  the 
object   of  such   fervent  invocation.     I    returned   to 
Galata,  and  ascended  the  tower,  from  whence  I   re. 
capitulated,   by  the  setting  sun,   the  various  ol^jectB 
1  bad  visited,  and  viewed  tlie  splendid  shore  of  th^  J 
Bosphorus.  ,  ,1 

On  Sunday  evening  1  visited  tlie  burial-groundi  n 
of  Pera,  respectively  of  the  Turks,  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, »iid  Franks.  In  the  large  Turkish  one,  which 
looka  upon  the  Boipborus,  and  towards  Fundoukli, 
I  observed  many  of  the  marble  turbana  cut  off  from 
the  inscribed  slab :  these  were  the  Juiiauries  wlio  J 


fpnnd  no  rest  from  the  Sultan  or  I 
«ven  in  dektb.  The  condition  of  a  Tuik  U  dif 
tinguislied  on  tiis  lamb-stone  b;  the  form  of  1^ 
lurb&n.  In  all  the  barial-grounds  the  Januaitj 
turban  became  ihe  object  of  violence  ;  and  there  tbc 
Mvered  heads  lie  in  stone,  a  more  faithful  monumem 
of  the  death  they  died.  The  Protestants  have  tim 
their  hurial-grDund  in  (his  quarter,  situated  on  tbc 
highest  part  of  the  hill  of  Pera.  A  few  names  ut 
engraven  on  the  marble  slabs  nhich  awaken  the  Eng- 
lishman's  sympathies.  Here  lies  the  father  of  dM 
author  of  Ilaji  Baha,  —  the  wife  of  an  ambasMdoi, 
— and  the  hopes  of  some  secretanes  and  attacbOi 
English,  Belgians,  Sniss,  and  French,  arc  buried  in 
the  same  place.  A  pathway  separates  their  Img 
home  from  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  moi 
nations.  1  could  not  but  indulge  myself  in  maaj 
reflections,  whilst  passing  through  those  varied  lepo- 
^itories  of  the  dead.  With  what  different  hopes  inl 
fears  they  must  have  died  !  but  here  their  place  «( 
rendezvous.  In  returning,  1  looked  OTet  the  Grctfc 
village  or  suburb  of  St.  Demetrius :  the  tops  of  At 
hills  are  generally  covered  with  banacka,  the  play- 
things of  the  present  Sultan. 


CHAPTER  X. 


)ft  I've  >een  sach  sight,  hoc  heard  such  song, 
ra'd  the  eye,  and  thrill'd  the  Bospharus  iloag. 


Tbb  proper  hour  to  embark  at  TophsnS  for  Bu;)c- 
ilere,  in  a  summer's  eveoing,  U  four  o'clock,  II 
requires  two  hours  and  a  half  in  a  caique,  piilled  "by 
two  men,  to  reach  Therapia  easily.  We  proceed 
close  by  the  European  shore,  paEsing  FundoukU 
and  a  palace  of  the  Sultan.  The  house  of  Halil 
Pacha  had  just  lost  all  its  inmates.  The  new- 
married  couple  had  fled  from  a  case  of  plague 
which  occurred  among  the  domestics.  The  windows 
were  all  set  open  ;  and  in  gliding  past,  it  wa*  easy 
to  peep  into  the  gaudy  apartments.  The  eye  is 
caught  by  Dolma  Batche  and  its  towering  mosque ; 
near  wliich  is  the  Kiosk  of  the  Melons,  by  a  favour- 
ite residence  of  Selim  III.:  below  this,  where  the 
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iphonis  farms  a  bay,  wsis  the  ancient  port  of  the 
Rbodians  ;  next  Buccee^]?  the  Tillage  of  Beshik-Iaali, 
so  called,  froio  Hadgee  Beehik,  the  original  organiser 
of  the  Janissaries.  After  passing  the  village  of 
Ortakeu,  the  promontory  of  Defterdat  immediately 
eucceeils,  and  then  Kourou  Tschesme.  We  now 
enlfir  the  great  current  "  fii^a  piu(ia "  at  Ar- 
noutkeu.  It  beats  so  strong  against  the  qnay,  that 
the  caiijueB  must  be  towed  through  the  dancing 
waters.  After  turning  the  promontory,  Efiendi 
Bournou,  the  current  subsides ;  the  redring  shore 
allows  the  stream  to  settle  itself  under  the  heights  of 
Bebek.  Here  is  an  imperial  domain.  The  next 
succeeding  promontory  of  Klslar-Boumou,  ia  mare 
celebrated  than  any  of  the  rest,  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  history.  From  it  Darius  contemplated  the 
passage  of  his  army,  and  here  the  Crusaders  passed 
from  Europe  to  Asia.  It  is  now  distinguished  hy 
Ae  castle  (Roumeli  Hlssar)  built  by  Mahmoud  II. ; 
■jid.  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  is  not  much  more 
than  half  a  mile  distant,  stands  another  castle  of  the 
same  age  (AnatoU  Uissar).  The  boatmen  account 
this  half  way  to  Therapia.  Turning  this  promontory 
(the  ancient  Hermieum)  ,we  again  meet  the  current 
which  beats  strong  against  the  quay  of  Balla  Liman, 
the  broad  promontory  of  Kislar-Boumou.  The 
scenery  here  on  both  sides  of  the  Boephorus  increases 
in  beauty.  Stene  is  an  excelleot  port,  where  1  saw 
a  twenty-gun  frigate  lying.     It  was  anciently  Leos- 


tcnios.  The  hills  above  Slene  enciose  its  bay  in  s 
perfect  triangle ;  a  river  runs  in  at  the  vertex.  Near 
Slene,  at  the  jioiot  Comarodes,  the  Byzantinea  van- 
quished Demetrius,  the  general  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 
This  portion  of  the  Bosphoras  is  called  Seilan 
Akenlisi.  When  I  had  turned  the  point  of  Neo- 
chorij  I  saw  a  hill  corered  with  green  teats,  on  the 
Asia  side.  A  whole  armj  of  Turks  lay  encamped 
on  the  Selvibornou.  It  was  a  delightful  scene  in 
passing  Kalendar,  viewing  the  handsome  buildingB 
which  lined  t!ie  opposite  shore  of  Buykdere.  The 
Tillage  of  Therapia  I  thought  gloomy,  as  I  turned 
from  Buykdere  to  look  into  the  bay,  surrounded  by 
mean  habitations.  The  quay  chosen  by  the  amhas. 
sadors  of  the  two  civilized  nations  is  not  liable  to 
the  same  objection.  They  gain  a  view  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  Black  Sea,  and  enjoy  the  cooling 
breezes  of  the  North,  wiili  "  the  Giant's  Mountain  " 
rising  before  them.  It  was  sunset  when  1  passed 
the  Jeep  bay  (Buykdere)  ;  the  moon  began  to  throw 
its  beams  over  the  still  waters,  and  I  lound  it  waa 
a  scene  and  time  adapted  to  refiection,  as  1  walked 
along  the  quay,  where  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  may  have 
trod.  "IVho,  in  visiting  these  spots,  can  forget  the 
Persian  hoBla,  and  the  multitudes  of  the  Crusaders; 
the  great  events  in  times  both  ancient  and  modem, 
which  impressed  a  new  cliaracter  upon  the  face  of 
the  known  world. 

Buykdert,  August  12.  1834. — At  seven  o'clock 
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I  the  morning]  the  Bosphonis  nss  as  smooth  u 
glais ;  and  sweet  was  the  picture  of  the  quay  I 
the  caique  glided  past  the  houses  of  the  : 
(idors.  The  mounUins  nhich  nearly  overhald 
ihem  are  richly  clothed  with  vines  and  Gpread. 
ing  foliage.  The  living  beings  which  walk  up  and 
down  the  shore  have  no  Turkish  air ;  the  cleanliness 
oF  the  habitations,  and  tlie  general  diaposiiian  of 
this  village,  makes  the  stranger  far  awhile  forget 
diat  he  is  in  the  land  of  Mahomedanism.  We  enter 
rtie  Gulf  of  Sarigeri,  anciendy  Seleetrinum.  This 
gnlf  ia  enclosed  by  two  proniontoriea,  Mega  Bornou, 
Anciently  Simas,  and  Mlllun  :  the  latter  not  wooded, 
but  yet  not  without  beauty.  Having  passed  the 
village  of  Yenimachala,  we  turn  the  fort,  TeUiliiTia, 
pointing  its  guns  close  upon  the  water ;  we  torn  a 
cmmbliDg  rock,  and  come  to  the  European  fortress, 
Roumeli  Kavak,  constructed  by  the  French  engineer, 
Touasaint,  in  1 783,  and  enlarged  by  Jlonnier,  the 
Genevan,  in  1794.  A  ravine  runs  inland,  through 
which  descends  the  stream,  Chrysohoas.  The  hill 
above  tills  fortress,  towards  tlie  North,  was  fortified 
by  the  Genoese,  to  respond  to  the  old  castle,  yel 
remaining  on  the  opposite  shore.  Some  ruins  of 
the  former  are  seen  among  the  brushwood,  and  in 
advancing  up  the  Bosphorus,  we  discovered  still  moic 
remains  on  the  heights.  The  coast  now  becomes 
rocky,  and  we  enter  a  ehoal,  Xeras,  or  Ejpai,  The 
Bosphorus  now  opens  wide,  and  an  infinite  waate  of 


waters  begias  to  appear  in  front.  In  ancient  tiiuea 
there  stood  a  Pharos  (Tunea)  upon  these  neighbour- 
ing heights.  The  coast  now  grows  in  rocky  altitude, 
and  in  one  hour  from  Buykdere,  we  reached  Buyk- 
liman,  situated  hehind  a  promontory :  this  was 
anciently  the  port  of  the  Ephesians.  The  fort  was 
constructed  by  Lalitle  *  and  Wonoier.  Here  a  river 
enters,  —  the  Kciatze  (xipa?^:), — which  is  also  the 
name  of  the  promontory.  Sandrocks,  with  imbedded 
stones,  now  succeed,  and  there  are  everywhere  matki 
of  Nature's  couvnlsions.  We  come  to  Karipche,  a 
fort  buih  by  De  Tolt  in  1773.  Here  are  rivers^ 
rocks,  and  some  green  strata  :  it  was  anciently  the 
port  of  the  Ljcians.  After  crossing  this  port  we 
come  to  the  promontory  called  Fapaa  BoumDUi 
where  the  Fanar  of  £urope  overlooks  the  CyanKan 
Symplegadi!S.  These  rocks  of  poetic  fame  are  ae- 
paraled  a  little  from  the  coast  of  Europe,  and  are 
also  separated  from  one  another,  rising  out  of  the 
waters,  in  five  distinct  heads.  They  are  not  so 
high,  but  the  spray  of  a  roaring  sea  may  almost 
reach  the  top ;  and  yet  they  are  diflicult  of  acceu, 
from  the  shelving  nature  of  their  surface,  and  tli« 
abrupt  steepness    of  the  scarcely' trodden  path.      I 


;  in  the  Turkiah  war  with  much 
TugEled  agwatl  innip«rable  difficulties, 


*  Lafitte,   after 
honour,  and  having 

wsB  rorgoiun  both  by  Enend  and  foe :  he  ended  hia  days  M 
Feripignan.  Le  Clievaliet  sought  in  vain  for  hia  grave,  or 
any  leniembraDCc  of  hU  name ;  hia  "  nominiB  umbra  "  only 
flutters  on  the  foreign  shore  oFthe  Black  Sea. 


^UU  FANlIt    OF    BUKOpe. 

(.'linibeil  up  tbe  highest.  On  the  top  of  it  Etantls  an 
altar,  commonly  cailed  Pompey's  Pillar,  but  is,  in 
reality,  an  altar  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus  ;  for 
old  travellers  have  read  upon  it  this  inscription  :  — 
CAESABl  AVGVSTO  F.  CL.  ARMIDIVS,  L.  F 
CLA.  FRONTO.  Previous  to  its  having  been 
tiirtieil  into  a  dedicatory  altar,  it  appears  to  have 
served  some  other  purpose,  for  it  is  the  "  frustum  " 
of  a  column,  upon  which  rani's  lieads  and  festoons 
have  been  added  at  the  consecration.  The  names  of 
iraveUera  are  Bcralcheil  all  over  it,  and  these,  together 
with  the  corroding  spray,  have  effaced  the  above  in- 
scription. On  the  shore  stands  the  Fanar  of  Europe, 
and  fortress,  erected  in  1 7G5.  A  nuked  village,  also, 
overlooks  the  wide  waters;  and  the  shore,  becoming 
more  dark  and  rugged,  falls  sway  from  this  Panium 
promontory  towards  Chila. 

We  continued  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  the 
promontory  of  Oeania; — passing  some  more  rocks 
similar  la  the  Cyaniean,  and  having  a  sullen  coast 
on  our  left.  Far  away  down  the  shore,  I  saw  the 
azure  hills  of  old  Thrace,  and  a  vast  expanse  ol' 
waters  towards  the  N.  and  E.  The  face  of  the  deep 
was  calm,  and  many  a  sail  slowly  tending  towards 
the  Bosphorua.  From  the  promoutory  of  Osania 
we  returned,  steering  due  E.  towards  Asia,  at  half 
past  nine,  A.  u.  The  Roumcli  Fanaraki  was  now 
conspicuous,  as  we  again  approached  the  European 
Cyanaan  rocks.  The  projecting  fort  seemi  con- 
nected  with  the   "  azure  rocks,"  and  guards  well 
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e  en  an  e  of  h  straits;  but  the  (.'yaniEan  isles 
of  A  a  can  9  a  ce  )  be  said  to  be  at  the  mouth  of 
h  B  s  horns  Th  )  he  beyond  the  town  of  Riva, 
w  h  fo  and  n  e  neTertheleBs  it  is  here  where 
we  mu  look  fo  he  rock,  from  which  Jason  look 
his  Blone  anchor,  and  where  the  name  of  Medea  is 
atill  remembered  amongst  the  inhabitants.  The 
promontory  chosen  for  the  Fanar  of  Asia  (Anatoli 
Fanaraki)  ia  properly  the  corresponding  "jam"  of 
the  entrance  —  Ancjreiim.  Upon  tills  I  ascended, 
and  contemplated,  in  a  hot  sun,  the  lands  which 
tradition  (and  now  science  agrees)  says  were  rent 
asunder.  The  waters  nish  through  the  paEsage 
which  they  have  made  for  themselves,  as  if  they 
were  resolved  to  connect  the  portion  of  the  globe  in 
which  man  was  first  instructed,  with  that  which 
now  aeema  more  favourable  for  the  developement  of 
human  geniui.  I  descended  the  rocky  shore,  and 
scrambled  along  the  rugged  coast,  to  a  Eccure  recess 
which  eerved  me  for  a  bath;  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  enjoyed  the  luxury,  and  the  idea  of  bathing  in 
the  waters  of  the  Euxine,  the  waves  began  ti 
whiten,  and  the  wind  rolled  over  the  water  in  a  dark- 
Returning  now  by  the  Asiatic  shore,  we  pass  the 
promontory  of  PUaf  (vihaif  Smpa),  on  which  ia 
the  fort  Porins  Lira  an,  built  by  De  Tott  in  1773: 
the  mouniains  on  the  coast  form  a  harbotu-;  nest 
succeeds  the  promontory  Fil  Boumou  (piJi  ^'.tiovg) 
anciently  the   Kopamoi' :   it  has  a  battery  behind  the 
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poitit  which  ic  connected  with  the  old  Gulf  of  Pan' 
dchium,  now  called  Ketdi  Liravi :  tbiB  is  a  Hae 
■expanding  bs;';  above  tt  BUnd»  the  ruitted  for- 
treu  of  the  Gepoese,  >t  the  S.  W.  end.  The  coast 
here  tails  into  ■mooth  hilli ;  the  trees  which  crown 
the  top  of  the  nearest  loountaiD  being  the  only  doth. 
ing  ;  this  raaj  be  the  retreat  of  Bcliearius,  although 
anoUier  Psnttchium,  on  the  Chalcedonia  sborei,  con- 
tends for  "  the  glory  and  the  ihame."  The  pro- 
moutoty  which  beam  the  Asiatic  fortress  (Anatoli 
Kavaki),  nttb  the  village  of  the  same  name,  now 
intercepts  the  view  down  the  shore.  The  eye  is  soon 
attracted  by  the  corresponding  fort  (Roumeli  Km~ 
vaki),  which  in  tliis  first  narrowing  of  the  Boephcmif 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  quarter  across.  The 
ancients  appear  to  have  considered  this  as  the  proper 
beginnii^  of  the  strait,  for  they  gejierally  count  the 
length  of  it  120  stadia  from  ll,e  Temple  to  Chal. 
cedon :  that  temple  to  which  Herodotus,  Polybiut, 
and,  I  think,  Strabo  allude  was  the  Jupiter  Uritu. 
It  is  generally  alloweil  to  hare  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  "  Anatoli  Kavaki ;"  and  the  name  of  tlie  village 
—  loro  Is  supposed  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
llieron  of  antiquity  —  from  hence  Darius  look  his 
survey  of  the  Euxine.  The  Greek  Emperors,  no 
doubt,  saw  the  importance  of  securing  the  narrow 
passage,  and  the  Geooese  held  the  Iceys  of  the 
BoaphaniH,  when  they  bad  erected  iheie  two  forts 
on  the  respective  ahoree.     The  Fi«nch  engineers  ivho 
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assisted  thp  Turks  in  the  Russian  war  of  the  last 
century,  were  nol  likely  to  neglect  the  securing  so 
imporunc  an  ingress.  After  veering  round  the  pro. 
inonlory,  anciently  (lie  Cape  of  fiithynia,  the  Mtgiar 
promontory,  with  its  castlej  appears  at  the  extremity 
of  the  crescent-fornied  bay.  The  whole  lies  be- 
neath the  Giant's  Mountain,  encircling  woocIk,  anil 
the  ruins  of  a  nionaslery,  relics  of  departed  empire 
and  religion.  It  was  now  thirty  miiiutes  p.m.  wheo 
we  left  the  caique  and  began  to  ascend  lo  the  Genoese 
fortress.  This  monument  of  foreign,  but  now 
departed  power,  stands  on  a  pointed  hill,  rearing  its 
Ueak  walls  amidst  vines  and  shrubs  which  grow  on 
the  uneven  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  keep  is 
defended  by  walls  and  towers,  and  a  fortiticatiun  wall 
mns  down  the  edge  of  the  hill  to  the  very  harbour : 
Ae  material!  of  which  the  whole  is  constructed  are 
brick  tnd  ruiie  stone  mingled.  Viewed  at  a  little 
distance,  the  time-worn  massy  walls,  rising  amidst 
tig  trees  and  vineyards,  offer  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance; whilst  the  the  relies  of  the  corresponding  fortress 
on  the  Europe  side  show  with  what  care  the  Italian 
republicans  ha<l  secured  to  themselves  the  )>asEage 
of  the  BoBphorus.  Prom  llie  caatle,  we  descend  to 
llie  outskirtg  of  the  village,  and  then  reascend  by  a 
winding  path  to  gain  the  top  of  the  Uisnt's  Moun- 
tain. The  sides  of  this  mountain  aie  often  broken 
into  glens  thickly  woodeil,  »nd  the  frvquent  glimpsra 
of  the  BosphoniB,  with  the  fortresses  and  villages  o 
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iU  the  triTdler  to  check  his  footsteps 
iat  ■  while  lo  conlemplale  the  Ecenes.  In  about  an 
hour  from  the  tillage  of  lero,  1  reached  the  top, 
where  tiro  Dervishes,  attendanla  upoD  the  giant's 
lomb,  mpplied  ub  with  coflee  and  eagerly  received  our 
Bakchish. 

The  view  from  tills  celebrated  top  is  not  so  ex- 
tensive as  1  had  imagined :  it  ia  hardly  semi-pano- 
ramic, and  bears  chiefly  upon  the  Bosphorus  and 
■  portion  of  the  Euiine  sea.  The  Gulf  of  Buyk- 
dere  bears  W.,  with  its  habitations  lining  the 
shore  as  far  as  Larkeu.  From  W.  to  N.  £.,  tlie 
eye  follows  the  canal  until  it  reaches  the  wide  expanse 
of  waters :  to  gsln  the  other  half  of  the  prospect  we 
must  go  behind  the  Giant's  Tomb ;  then,  towards  the 
Miuth,  we  tee  the  Boaphurus  again  running  down  as 
far  as  the  Sultan's  Asiatic  palace :  the  castle  of 
MahniDud  is  also  conspicuous.  On  the  east  is  a 
richly  wooded  vale,  ami  a  broken  surface  of  moun- 
tainous fertility.  The  tents  which  I  had  seen  in 
going  up  the  canal  were  now  nearly  at  my  feet  on 
the  Mountain  of  Oysters  (Selvibourao),  and  the 
Sultan's  Valley  of  BeikoE,  which  is  the  deUght  of  the 
stranger  inhabitants  of  the  Boaphorua.  Therapia 
lies  near,  across  the  canal,  but  the  Propontis  ie  hid 
from  ihe  »iew.  I  could,  however,  diatinguish  the 
tops  of  the  islands  which  rise  out  of  its  waters,  and 
the  minuets  which  stand  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Seven 
Towera. 

The   Giant's  Grave  is  generally  allowed   lo  be  a 
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second  or  third  edition  of  the  Tomb  of  AmycuB. 
It  is  Uke  an  elevated  flower-bed,  being  6ftj  feet 
in  length,  and  hardly  twelve  in  widih.  Its  bordert 
are  atone:  at  ea.ch  end  is  a  sculptured  turban.  Nu- 
merous pieces  of  dirty  linen  are  tied  about  the  "grave;" 
the  ex-votos  of  such  as  have  recovered  from  fevers. 
The  Dervish  who  guuds  theTefte,oi  chapel  adjoining, 
appeared  greedy  of  iilthy  lucre,  for  he  not  only  ex- 
pected a  reward  for  himself,  but  l)egged  for  hie  child 
and  his  colleaguea.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the 
Turks  should  have  adopted  a  fable  of  antiquity,  and 
made  it  a  subject  of  tlidr  superstitious  reverence.  By 
a  steep  descent  of  twenty  minutes  (which  is  the  most 
free] uen ted  path  for  ascending  also),  I  came  lo 
Omogheri,  a  village  or  hamlet  aiCuated  behind  the 
MagiwBoumou.mith  reference  to  the  fortress  of  Aaia, 
from  which  1  began  the  ascent  (o  the  Genoese  for- 
tress. At  Omogheri  there  is  a  pleasant  platform 
close  on  the  shoro,  well  shaded  by  fine  trees ;  here 
persons  coming  irom  Therapia  land,  and  may  be 
accommodated  with  horses.  A  column,  inscribed 
with  Turkish  characters,  hearing  date  1158*,  slanda 
almost  a  soUtary  abject  on  the  shore,  In  crossing 
the  bay  of  Buykdere,  the  Bathycolpos  of  the  Greeks, 
I  was  struck  with  the  propriety  of  the  ancients  con- 
sidering the  Bosphorus  as  terminated  by  the  proinon. 
tory  of  Argyronium,  on  which  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Urius  stood,  and  where  Justinian  built  a  church  t^  • 
'  The  Turks  a/e  ruw  in  tlie  year  of  Jle^a  1250. 
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St.  Pantsleone.     Between  Omogheii  and  Tzephiken 

is  the  vidfst  pirt  of  the  BoEphoniii,  wtiich  is  seen  in 
crossing  the  Bathycolpot :  it  is  three  miies  and  a 
half  in  wi<i(h.  The  space  interveniog  from  tlie  Selvi- 
Boumou  to  the  Caatle  of  Asia,  near  Jok.su,  is  the 
only  part  of  the  coast  I  did  not  pass  near ;  but  I 
toidd  Me  from  the  opposite  shore  the  Gulf  of  Catan- 
gium,  only  terminsted  b;  the  proinontorj  of  Glarium, 
now  Kandlige-BourDOU.  Thi«  line  of  shore  is  let<i 
peopled  than  the  rest.  From  Beikoa  to  the  C'aatle  of 
j\aia,  at  Jok-su,  but  one  or  two  small  villages  occur. 
Kutohok.tu  brings  us  to  the  kiosk  of  the  Sultan,  and 
toCandele,  "  the  supposed  site  of  theBitbyniBoNico- 
polis."  From  thence  to  Scutari  the  shore  la  lined  with 
continual  liabiiaiions,  and  thus  is  the  Bospbonis  peo- 
pled with  the  inhabitants  of  about  twenty-four  Til- 
lages, and  a  great  number  of  villas  and  separate 
dwellinga;  these  extending  along  so  much  lineof  coast, 
has  given  to  the  astoiiiBbed  spectator  an  erroneous 
notion  of  the  population.  But  from  Foundoukli  on 
the  one  aide,  and  from   Scutari  on  the  other,   com- 
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t  affiu-d  a  population  exceeding  70,UOO.  I 
arrived  at  the  well-conditioned  inn  at  Buykdere  at 
half-past  three  o'clock  p.  u.,  having  been  eight  hours 
and  a  half  in  performing  the  excursion  to  the  Black 
Sea.  In  the  evening  J  croiised  the  bay,  passing 
Tsephiken  on  my  right,  to  Therapia.  The  t»nfined 
shore  is  the  only  place  where  the  equestrians  can  take 


their  exercise,  unles?  they  go  a  good  distance  from 
their  houses ;  but  this  can  selilom  be  ttone  by  men 
vho  escape  from  Galata  only  to  arrive  at  their  sweet 
home  by  the  close  of  the  day.  The  movement  on 
the  shores,  however,  and  the  groups  silling  undra 
the  shade  of  the  trees,  ihe  gardens  cultiwrted  and 
enriched  with  a  profusion  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  all 
reflected  in  the  calm  mirror  of  the  deep  bay,  offer  an 
ettchanling  spectacle  to  the  stranger  as  he  glides  softly 
past  on  the  edge  of  the  water. 

i  left  Buykdere  at  seven  o'clock  a.  m.,  August  I3th, 
to  return  to  Pera  by  land,  visiting  the  aqueducts  in 
die  way.  Hardly  do  we  get  dear  of  the  rough  pave- 
ment and  houses  lining  the  nhore,  before  a  green 
plain  unfolds  itself,  having,  in  the  midst,  some  plane 
trees  of  extraordinary  magnitude :  they  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  grown  together  and  engrafted  themselvea ; 
for,  although  united  near  the  roots,  they  grow  up  in 
separate  trunks.  This  plain  of  Buykdere,  which 
runs  a  considerable  way  up  the  country,  with  branches 
on  the  right,  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon  pitched  the  tents  of  his  innumerable  hosts. 
A  French  author,  who  has  written  the  History  of  the 
Crusades,  was  at  the  pains  of  measuring  the  whole, 
in  order  to  calculate  whether  the  space  was  ample 
enough  for  containing  such  t'ounllesa  numbers  as 
went  to  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
ipot,  at  all  events,  was  well  chosen ;  for  the  hungry 
tnnltitudn  might  easily  be  supplieil  both  by  land  and 
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by  sea.  Bui  the  pious  Godfrey  mnst  have  gone  domi 
the  BoEphorus  as  far  aa  the  C'astle  of  Mshmoud  be- 
fore he  found  the  most  convenient  place  for  passing 
hiG  army  over  Into  Asia. 

After  one  hour's  riding  from  Buybdere,  we  arrived 
St  the  aqueduct  of  Balshekeu  which,  indeed,  is  seea 
from  [he  plun  of  Buykdere,  This  aqueduct  crMses 
■  valley  about  400  feet  in  length,  and  is  u^ed,  like 
the  others,  for  conveying  water  to  Constantinople. 
Near  it  ia  one  of  those  reservoirs  caUed,  in  Turkish, 
Bend :  the  design  is  as  simple  as  that  of  schoolboys, 
who  sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  damming  up  a 
stream  to  collect  the  waters  for  the  sport  of  letting 
them  off  in  a  Sood.  The  work  of  the  Sultan's,  how. 
ever,  is  solid,  and  forms,  at  the  same  time,  a  bridge, 
over  which  we  passed.  Leaving  this  reaervoir,  which 
is  called  Yeni-bend  and  Mahmoud  Bend,  we  ride 
for  twenty-five  minutes  through  woods,  and  come 
to  the  Valide  fiend,  a  reservoir  of  the  same  de. 
scription,  but  on  a  larger  scale ;  in  lialf  an  hour 
more  we  reach  Belgrade,  a  village  pleaaantly  situated 
on  tlie  edge  of  the  forest,  and  having  a  vale  well 
watered  on  the  west.  This  was  the  residence  of 
Lady  W.  Montague,  whose  raptures  excite  more 
surprise  than  the  places  she  describes.  Her  Lady- 
ship's successor,  though  remote,  ia  now  the  editor  of 
the  "  Moniteur  Ottoman,"  Mons.  Blac,  or  Belac,  who 
has  a  house  here.  The  inhabitants  1  found  lo  be 
chiefly  Greeks,  not  ofthe  moat  captivating  description. 
On  each  side  of  Belgrade  is  a  reservoir,  respectively 


called  Kutchuk,  and  J3uke~bend.  We  passed  the 
latter,  which,  seen  through  the  thick  foliage,  has  the 
appearance  of  a  gently  floniilg  river.  The  forest  now 
becomes  magnificent ;  no  where  had  1  seen  such  tall, 
itiajeatic  oaks.  In  half  an  hour  we  came  to  Sultan 
MahmouiVs  Yeni-bend,  one  of  the  moat  splenilid, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  marble  employed  in  the  con- 
struction. After  passing  under  some  more  lofty  archea 
of  an  aqueduct,  we  reached  die  village  of  Bourgas,  or 
Ttvfyti  in  forty.five  niinutea. 

It  is  not  the  village  of  Bourgas  wliich  could  pos- 
sibly attract  the  notice  of  the  traveller;  for  it  only 
consiata  of  mud-houses,  situated  on  a  naked  emi- 
nence, without  any  extent  of  view  to  recompense  the 
dulnesa  of  it ;  but  the  aqueduct  called  "  Cistiniani '' 
is  worthy  of  inspection  :  it  is  at  about  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  ride  from  the  village,  and 
the  corrupt  appellation  means  it  was  made  by  Jus- 
tinian. This,  however,  may  be  doubted ;  for  it 
is  more  probably  ihe  work  of  Valens  or  Theodoeiui,. 
though  little  remains  of  that  period  to  compare  with 
the  work  of  SoUmsn  the  Magnificent.  Two  rows  of 
arches,  rising  one  above  the  other  to  a  greatheight 
run  across  a  valley,  which  may  be  estimated  at  2000 
feet  in  length.  In  the  depth  of  the  hollow  we  easily 
distinguish  some  of  the  ancient  construction,  which 
excels  in  golidity,  but  not  in  regularity,  the  modern 
arches  of  the  Sultan.  This  work  alone  would  give 
an  exalted  idea  of  the  great  Soliman.      His  mosque 
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)W^t  be  TVBrei  from  ■  feeliog  of  devotion  or  fana- 
ticism, but  ihts  was  a  wtuk  of  utility.  As  the  ground 
rises  from  the  hollow,  tlie  aqueduct,  of  course,  di- 
minishes in  aidtudc,  until  it  coDiet  to  the  level  of 

the  HoiL  The  whole  is  hnilt  of  stone ;  bat  ihe  chan- 
nel al  the  top  hae  a  triangular  covering,  instead  of  a 
flat  one  lilce  the  Romao  epecicfi.  We  returned  to 
Bourgae,  and,  after  some  slight  refreshment  under 
the  shade  of  a  Greek  cafanel,  we  took  ihe  road  lo  T&a, 
the  excursion  from  Buykilete  having  now  oct^pied 
us  four  hours. 

Bcarcely  proceeding  fiFieen  minutes,  we  arrive  at 
llie  angular  aqueduct,  which  reaches  from  the  (op 
of  a.  hiU  across  a  hollow  so  deep  as  to  require  three 
rows  of  arches  ;  amongst  them  I  obKervod  a  poinie<l 
arch.  The  whole  may  tie  about  400  paces  (120  toises) 
in  length. *"  The  whole  is  entirel)'  modern  ;  but,  in  all 
probability,  follows  the  line  marked  out  hy  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors.  After  a  ride  of  one  hour  and  a  half 
across  a  naked  and  uninteresting  country,  we  arrive  at 
the  village  of  Kiat-hane.  This  village,  so  called  from 
its  paper-mills,  is  situated  upon  the  riser  Petinoco- 
rium,  wfaich,  having  its  source  near  a  village  of  that 
name,  not  far  beyond  Bourgas,  descends  through  the 
\'alley  of  Sweet  Waters,  and  forms  the  best  portion  of 
the  Lycos.  From  Kiat-hane  it  is  conducted  in  a 
straight  line  through  the  meadow,  which  belongs  to 
the  kiosk  of  Sultsn  SeUm,  and  ice  waters  make  If 
•  The  wBter  cpmes  from  the  rivniet  Hyilralis. 
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fountains  of  the  little  VerMillei,  which  a  FMnehmtn 
planned  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  The  adjacent 
palace  was  under  repair  :  the  rows  of  cannon  stood  on 
one  side  of  the  meadow,  and  a  few  guards  were  loiter, 
ing  about  the  kioak  and  the  hridge,  which  leads  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  I  did  not  see  this  cele- 
brated resort  to  advantage,  for  there  were  no  Ariahats, 
nor  groups  of  Turks,  male  and  female,  nor  dancer*, 
nor  jugglers,  which  have  amnaed  former  travellen! 
1  was  obliged  to  content  mjaelf  with  looking  through 
a  pretty  valley,  and  following  the  njndinge  of  the 
river,  until  it  almost  reached  the  entrance  of  the  OoMen 
Horn.  Another  river,  the  Altbekeu,  flows  into  the 
same  stream  at  a  little  distance,  but  contributes  no» 
thing  to  the  Valley  of  the  Sweet  ^Vaiers.  These  two 
rivers  are,  I  believe,  the  ancient  Cydaris  and  Ear- 
bysses.  We  ascended  the  heights  above  the  Sultan'c 
kiosk,  and  soon  looked  down  upon  the  whole  extent 
of  the  valley.  The  opposite  hills  were  covered  with 
g[reen  tenta,  where  the  Turkish  troops  lay  encamped 
in  great  numbers.  The  country  was  naked  and  open  ; 
and,  unless  an  oceasional  glance  at  the  minarets  of 
Constantinople  had  reminded  me  of  the  vicinity  of  a 
Urge  city,  I  could  have  ima^pned  myself  in  some 
remote  wilderness.  But,  within  a  mile  of  Pen,  the 
city,  with  Scutari,  and  *  portion  of  the  Boaphonis, 
bun  ti  upon  Iheview.  It  was  to  me  like  entering  the 
',  and  my  enraptured  eye,  foramomeoi,  ma 
;hi  by  the  goigeous  city  of  the  Sultans.    I  anired  1 
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at  Pera  at  four  o'dock^  having  beat  nine  hours  in 
performing  the  whole  excursion  from  Buykdere.  It 
will  thus  appear^  that^  in  three  days,  a  diligent  tra- 
veller may  see  the  Bosphorus^  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  the  aqneducta. 


■ 


LETTER  IV. 

To  Dowager  Lady  Kinlock,  Eaton  Placf. 

CoaslanlinDple,  14.  August,  1^34. 
Ae  I  ftrsE  saw  the  metropolis  of  the  West  undet 
jour  auspices,  (and  although  some  years  have  pined 
away,  tlie  recollection  of  those  days  ia  still  grateful,) 
I  am  led  by  one  of  those  aasociations,  for  which  we 
can  hardly  account,  to  introduce  you  into  the  capital 
of  the  East.  1  cannot,  however,  pretend  to  describe 
within  the  limila  of  a  letter  the  interior  of  the 
third  largest  city  in  Europe;  nor  need  I  attempt 
(o  describe  what  a  panomora  in  London  will  more 
effectually  exhibit.  My  inclination  for  aotiquitiei 
has,  as  you  will  easily  imagine,  led  me  over  the 
Bites  of  the  old  Byzantium  and  Chslcedonia,  and 
sent  me  in  quest  of  "  seven  hills  "  and  "  fourteen 
regions ; "  but  you  would,  douhtless,  prefer  to  hear 
(omelhing  of  the  Sultan,  the  Dervishes,  the  davc 
market,  and  such  things  as  particularly  disdnguiib 
this  city  and  people  from  the  nations  of  the  West- 
Friday  is  the  day  of  the  week  when  the  Sultan 
publicly  to  mosque.     Il  ia  generally  known  the  pre.. 
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vioiu  evening  nfaat  niOEqiie  he  intends  t 
The  one  he  (elected  for  the  1st  of  August  was  M 
the  villapt  of  Canilele,  eituateil  on  the  Asia  side  of 
the  Bosphorua,  and  on  the  way  from  hie  splendid 
leHidence,  near  Konskouteoki,  to  one  of  hia  kiosks  al 
Tchukau,  or  Sweet  Waiera. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  hour  of  prayer,  he  arrived 
in  his  barge  of  state,  followed  by  a  second,  whidi 
nn  intended  for  a  change.  A  gilded  canopy,  sup- 
ported upon  massive  pillars,  and  a  rich  lining  of  silk 
■nd  embroidery,  together  with  a  profosion  of  carving 
■nd  gilding  in  all  directional,  encircled  his  Highness, 
■e  he  sat  in  luxurious  ease  in  an  arm-cfaair-formed 
Mifa  across  the  boat :  about  twelve  pairs  of  oars, 
polled  by  fine  sioui  men,  in  cogtume  of  thin  linen, 
moved  this  floating  mass  of  gorgeous  inalerial. 
Several  Pachas  were  in  attendance  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  their  lord  and  master.  The  aged  Seraskier  stood 
forward  first,  followed  by  Hslil  Pacha,  the  new-made 
Bon.in-law,  the  Capudan  Pacha,  or  High  Admiral, 
and  other  officers  of  state,  who  all  advanced  to  meet 
bis  sublimity  as  he  stepped  out  of  the  golden  barge 
upon  the  rustic  landing-Board  of  the  village.  Two 
men,  holding  in  tlieir  hands  silver  cMiaers,  out  of 
which  issued  the  smoke  of  sweet  perfumes,  advanced 
and  bowed  themselves  to  the  earth,  and  then  went 
before  the  Sultan.  He  walked  between  the  Seraslder 
and  his  Bon-in-law,  leaning  on  their  arms,  and  A) 
peared  to  diacouise  farailiaily  with  them,  vifl 
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smile  bordering  on  laughter ;  but  this  irst,  1  under<- 
Etoot],  unusual.  A  Turk,  stitnding  behind  us,  ind- 
maied  very  respectfully,  tliat  we  ought  to  take  off  our 
hats ;  which,  without  the  indmatiDD,  we  should  have 
done :  the  act  attracted  hia  eye,  and  be  passed  a 
slight  survey  of  us.  His  dress  was  simple:  no 
turban,  but  the  oidinary  Fez,  or  red  Tunis  cap, 
like  those  of  bis  ofiicerB.  He  wore  very  little  beard ; 
strong  (rather  coarse)  features,  black  eyes,  and  solemn 
sti;p :  his  under  dress  was  adjusted  nidi  a.  girdle, 
and  over  this  a  flowing  robe  of  a  light  olive  colotir, 
A  row  of  ^srds  on  each  side,  between  the  landing- 
place  and  roosque,  formed  all  the  miUtary  parade. 
The  band  struck  up,  and  the  MuezKintt  began  theii 
nasal  songs.  He  remained  about  half  an  hour  in  the 
mosque ;  during  which  I  heard  the  voices  of  the 
Muftis  and  attendant  priests,  not  unlike  the  notet 
which  proceed  from  a  cliaunted  mass  or  vespers. 
The  Sultan  returned  to  his  boat.  No.  2.,  and  con- 
tinued his  way  to  the  kiosk  at  Tehuksu.  I  followed 
nfler  the  train  of  Pacba»:,  and  found,  on  landing 
at  a  green,  a  great  company  of  Turkish  wome4  ■ 
and  men  ;  some  reclining,  others  driving  in  thdr  '1 
grotesque  arlabats,  drawn  indifferently  by  oxen  or  1 
horses.  The  whole  presented  the  appearance  of  ■ 
fair  in  our  own  country,  escejit  that  the  colours 
were  more  varied  and  bright,  and  the  distinctitni 
between  the  sexes  more  rigorously  observed.  By 
ascending  a  little   way   up   this  delightful  vale,   wf  1 
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came  to  n  river  bearing  the  same  natne^  Tchukiu: 
this  nins  into  the  Bosphoroas,  near  one  of  ihe 
caallea  of  Malimouil  II,  CroBsing  s  wooden  bridge, 
I  found  myself  in  a  still  larger  coUecCion  of  groups 
and  arlabats.  Here  the  Sultan  comes  to  divert  him- 
self and  his  children  with  bow  and  arrow  ;  bul  I 
returned  before  his  arrivsl,  and  had  again  the  tA- 
vantage  of  seeing  him  pass  on  horseback.  He  wii 
Boon  followed  by  his  two  sons :  the  eldest,  iboiil 
nine  years  of  age,  shows  much  of  European  gm*. 
He  returned  our  aalute  with  dignity,  bowing  tnm 
his  horse.  His  brother  is  an  infant.  The  tutor,  ■ 
dwarf,  preceded  the  pupils,  and  gave  certain  ordtn 
with  a  voice  like  a  mosquito. 

The  public  promenade,  where  1  saw  the  Sullan,  ll 
situated  near  a  fort  on  the  Bosphonis,  and  on  tfar 
opposite  shore  is  another  of  more  imposing  aspect 
The  Bosphorus  here  makes  an  angle  ;  and  theae  foni 
appear  to  have  been  built  by  Mnhmoud  II,  forlln 
purpose  of  securing  his  conquest,  and  so  far  b* 
passage  to  Constantinople.  The  round  towers  » 
covered  with  conical  roofs,  and  the  turretted  wiJb 
run  up  the  banks  amidst  thick  groves  and  fruit  uat 
These  forls  are  not  more  than  a  mile  asunder,  and 
this  is  reckoned  half  way  to  Thetapia. 

I  shall  now  apeak  of  the  Dervishes.  The  M^ 
hommedans  have  their  religions  orders  like  ik 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  in  many  respects,  tlnj 
have  hat\i  ifTefe\tl£d  the  same  features  in  the  tm 
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•.B  of  licentiouBnesB  and  devotion.  I'lie  wan- 
dering Dervishes,  who,  under  ihe  cloak  of  Eanctity, 
committed  the  most  Lorrihle  excesseB,  are  now  aho- 
hahed ;  their  convents  bave  been  burnt  and  destroyeil, 
There  remain  at  Constantinople  two  clsBsea  —  the 
Mevlevi,  or  dancers  of  the  Tekie,  a  splendid  convent 
erected  for  them  near  the  tower  of  Galata  by  Kalet- 
Effendi  (the  unfortunate  minister  who  was  beheaded 
by  the  present  Sultan),  and  the  Ruhani,  or  howlerK 
of  Scutari.  The  dancers  perform  twice*  week  ;  but, 
as  their  establishment  is  now  under  repair,  I  cannot 
witness  their  revolutions.  The  Mevlevi  Dervishef 
owe  the  foundation  of  (heir  order  to  Mevlana  Djela* 
leddin,  sumamed  the  Sovereign  of  the  Wise.  He 
was  born  in  the  capital  of  Khoracan,  in  the  year 
6*04  of  Hegira.  He  taught  publicly  at  Iconium,  and 
founded  die  order  in  (14.3.  His  work,  entitled 
"  Mesnevc,"  contains  many  things  taken  from  the 
Scriptures.  He  died  iu  fi72.  i-  e.  a.  d.  1257.  Be- 
fore a  Dervish  of  this  order  can  be  admitted  into  the 
convent,  he  must  perform  the  office  of  a  menial 
servant  during  1001  days. 

The  howling  Dervishes  content  tbemBelres  with 
assembling  once  a  week ;  but  their  exertions  for 
that  once  are  more  than  equal  to  those  of  the  dan- 
cers. I  was  pteecnt  last  Thursday  at  their  revolt- 
ing ceremonies.  The  room  in  which  they  asBemble 
at  Scutari  is  tituated  at  the  end  of  a  small  gurdeoj 
and  is  capable  of  containing  not   more  than    130 
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persont.  On  the  wallii  are  MWpended  kmna,  (Ug. 
gers.  Urge  naila,  and  varioua  inairucacnt*  of  toiuiw, 
the  use  of  whlchi  however,  is  notr  prohibited  hj 
a  tirman  of  the  Sulun.  At  the  upper  end,  on  tk 
boarded  Soar  cOTered  vjth  a  carpet,  aits  the  Inum, 
or  princijial  Bervish  ;  and  the  candidaies  far  ik 
exhibidon  gadier  round  him  in  s  aemiciride,  kOHl- 
iog  and  rocking  their  bndita,  whilst  tbe^  rFpM'i 
hi  a  chaunting  tone,  theii  preliminary  pra^fTK 
DnriBg  this  exercise  the  Dervishes  coulinne  to  u- 
seinhle.  They  have  no  partieulsr  costume,  excrpi 
the  cybndrical  white  cap,  and  not  all  have  diit; 
«ame  appeared  in  the  European  dress,  i 
military  uniforrn,  who  afterwarda  became 
frighfftiUy  devout.  The  Imam  is  properly  roW, 
and  in  his  air  and  carriage  there  is  a  marked  ini*- 
riority  to  the  rest.  At  a  lignal  from  him,  thej  ^ 
stand  up,  and  dispOBe  theinselvec  around  the  n 
front  of  a  barrier,  behinil  which  a  few  BpcctaWn  tMt 
be  sdmilted.  The  Imam  then,  by  a  sljf^ht  lndl^ 
ment  of  clapping  his  hands,  gives  the  titne  for  ih 
howling  strain  to  coromence ;  but  it  is  not  howlln):.  ' 
the  bread)  is  fetched  front  the  bottom  of  the  lungi 
and  emitted  in  a  stifled  groan  ;  and  the  merit  af  i> 
lies  in  increasing  the  rapidity,  always  urged  bythr  I 
redoubled  clapping  of  the  Imam's  hands,  UDtil  il  m-  | 
eeeds  tlie  capacity  of  s  stranger  to  follow  ii 
linctive  pulsations.  At  this  pitch  of  excitement,  Mt  ■ 
when  tbnt  eyea  begin  to  roll  as  If  in  deadly  u 
a  Mutii  \ieEitv*  va  ti'si'^,  "«*  \\»witive  tones,  ( 
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Ae  niMC  ificMng  panagei  of  the  Koran  ;  and 
which  Beema  to  fascmate  the  whole  audience,  has  the 
effect,  real  or  feigned,  of  proiludng  convulsive  mSbc^ 
tiona  Among  the  UerrisheG  ;  bo  that  Apj  fall  down^ 
or  tlirow  them«eL»eB  headloag  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  lay  senaeless.  This  happened  to  tha 
soldier,  whose  visage  had  become  black  with  hia  ex- 
ertiona,  ant),  after  hia  fall,  he  lay  njch  clenched  fiats 
and  contracted  limbs.  The  Imam  then  advances,  and 
with  the  aid  of  some  one,  places  the  exhausted  fanatic 
on  bis  legs  again.  He  then  gently  smooths  the  pau 
convulsed,  and,  as  by  some  magnetic  infinence,  ibe 
patient  appeara  restored,  and  resumes  his  awful  tuk> 
The  fury  begins  to  subside  as  the  Imam  ceasea 
to  excite :  be  returns  to  his  seat,  and  then  aM 
brought  to  him  children,  and  others  adected  tritb 
pains  or  maladies  ;  these  are  laid  down  before  him, 
and  receive  something  like  a  benediction.  He  then 
rites  up,  and  walks  oyer  tite  body  of  the  patjentj 
passing  hia  foot  lightly  over  the  parts  affected ;  and 
alt  this  witli  an  air  of  solemnity,  which  a  strangei 
might  easily  have  taken  for  sincerity  :  but  1  dis- 
covered two  things  which  led  me  to  doubt  of  the 
religion  of  the  Ruhani.  The  pious  soldier  had 
qiovcd  a  spectator,  at  hia  last  convulsions,  to  give 
I  ))ijn  five  piastres ;    and  the  faithful  Musiafc,  our 
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^  af  the  lovely  "  Ayasha,"  fainted  that  he  expecteil-li 
e  of  ioitune  on  the  occasion  of  our  4 
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tduUnce.  In  walking  the  streets  of  Stambc 
few  days  after,  I  espied  the  Imam  eating  his  kebftb 
in  a  cook's  fihop,  and  he  too  recognised  his  visiters 
St  Scutari.  The  merty  mood  in  which  he  then 
spake,  and  his  different  air,  showed  that  he  had 
thrown  off  the  tramnieU  of  his  priesthood  ;  and. 
although  he  might  be  a  wonder- working  Derrish  in 
Asia,  it  was  very  doubtful  in  what  capacity  he  visited 
Europe. 

I  hardly  know  whether  this  scene  at  Scutari, 
or  my  visit  to  the  slave  market,  left  the  moat  me. 
iancholy  irapressioii  upon  ray  mind  ;  for  it  was 
hut  contemptaiiflg  slavery  in  two  different  forms. 
The  market  is  held  every  Saturday,  in  an  unpaved 
Open  court,  situated  not  fur  from  the  Osmaoea.  In 
themiilst,  sit  groups  of  black  females,  wailing  for  pur. 
chasers ;  and  many  of  them,  with  an  air  as  gay  aa  if 
they  were  exjiecting  a  bridegroom.  The  male  slaves 
are  stationed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
and  appear,  for  the  most  part,  as  regardless  of  iheir 
lot  as  the  women  ;  hut  if  there  be  a  single  one  who 
appears  to  feel  his  or  her  situation,  it  brings  before 
the  mind  all  the  sorrows  and  misery  of  the  captive. 
It  is  not  in  looking  over  the  enslaved  many,  with  an 
average  eye  of  good  and  evil  that  we  feel;  but  it  is 
seeing|the  iron  enter  into  the  soul  of  one.  Thus  I 
felt,  in  discovering  among  the  while  Georgians  a 
young  man,  seated  in  ironii,  and  leaning  his  hand- 
some brow  u|>ou  bis  hand.    It  is  probable  be  had  been 
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attempting  hie  escape,  and  I  wished  to  learn  eome- 
thing  of  Ills  history  ;  but  1  was  not  permitted   to 
ask  him  any  questions.     On  two  sides  of  the  courts 
runs   a  gallery.     Behind   this,   rooms  are  disposed 
for  the  reception  of  such  slayes  as  have  already  ac- 
quired  an  additjonal  value  from  previous  service. 
Some  are  sent  for  sale  by  their  needy  masters,  whom 
fortune  may  have  reduced  to  that  necessity  ;  others 
have  been  brought  for  speculation  by  Turks  breaking 
up  their  establishments,  &c.      The  argument  which 
h;i5   been  bo  long  ased  in  defence   of  our   colonial 
slavery   is  equally   ready   at  Constantinople.       The 
staves,  they  say,  are  happier  wlien   they   get  good 
masters,  than  they  would  be  if  left  to  themselves: 
but  in  Turkey  there  is-a  humane  law,  or  rather  a 
custom,  which  is,  if  a  slave  serve  hia  master  faith- 
I      fully,  for  nine  years,  he  is  made  free  ;  and  it  is  not 
'      an  uncommon  thing  for  a  man  to  raise  himself  from 
I      the  chains  to    the   Pochalic ;   but    as   long    as    the 
I      picture   of   the    poor   Georgian    youih    haunts   my 
I      thoughts,  no  casual  recompense  of  a  good   master, 
'      nor  any  idea  of  expediency,  shall  ever  reconcile  me 
I       to  the  doctrine  of  slavery. 

Vou  have  often  heard  of  the  splendid  and  ex- 
tensive view  which  Constantinople  and  its  predncta 
prcbcni  at  a  distance;  but  this  deceives  the  eye  of 
a  iiraoger  in  two  things  ;  the  idea  he  forms  of  its 
interior,  and  his  flrtt  notions  of  its  poptdatfon. 
Although  so  nlagnificent,  when  teen  fVom  afar,  tba 
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whole  u  but  a  theatrical  illusion  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
appointed spectator  enters  the  atreelB,  or,  rather, 
the  linm,  of  the  city;  and  to  complain  of  the  filth 
ami  inconvenience  of  the  streets,  the  meanness 
of  the  habitatioDB,  the  dusky  sheds  which  over- 
shadow, and  almost  darken  the  Tery  footsteps,  were 
only  to  repeat  the  observations  of  every  stranger  in 
Constantinople.  Secondly,  although  the  space  within 
the  walls  be  so  ample,  ytt  there  is  much  entirely 
unpeopled  :  we  freijuently  pass  by  whole  streets  that 
have  been  reduced  to  ashes,  and  so  lain  for  years, 
Open  places,  without  habitations,  or  shells  of  build- 
ings without  inhabitants.  The  valley  of  the  Janie-. 
saries,  that  is,  where  their  barracks  once  stood,  is  a 
wide  space  of  country  without  inhabitants  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  city ;  and  the  population  is  by  no 
means  thick  over  the  whole  of  the  hill  of  Theodosiiu. 
Upon  tlie  most  libera]  computadon,  Constantinople 
Proper  does  not  contain  more  than  400,000  inhabi- 
tants; 160,000  more  will  amply  comprise  the  popu- 
lation of  Galata,  Pera,  Cassim  Pacha,  Tophane,  and 
as  far  aa  Foundoukli,  inclusive:  there  may  be 
fiOjOOO  in  Scutari  and  Kadi-keu ;  and  a  very  liberal 
estimate  would  assign  no  more  than  60,000  for  the 
villages  on  both  sides  the  Boaphorus,  Thus  it  will 
appear  that  all  the  population  which  can  be  brought 
within  the  utmost  limits  of  the  capital  of  the  £asc 
from  the  Princes'  Islands  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from 
Chaleedonia    to    the    forests  [of   Belgrade,   will   not 


equal  700,000  ;  and  many  persons  who  had 
for  years  at  Pera,  to  wliom  I  proposed  this 
thought  the  numbers  rather  over-raled. 

To  s  man  who  values  human  life,  or  can  feel  for 
the  di-'gradation  of  his  species,  no  city  on  earth  can 
be  less  tempting,  as  a  residence,  than  Constantinople. 
Wherever  he  Walks  for  his  recreation,  he  milst  tread 
upon  the  graves  of  tlie  dead,  and  involve  his  steps 
under  the  gloom  of  a  cypress  forest :  in  the  alreets, 
he  will  frequently  stumble  over  the  ravages  of  fire, 
and  for  some  months  in  the  year  he  must  wariljf 
avoid  the  contact  of  plague  and  disease,  as  at  the 
time  1  now  write :  he  ie  condemned  to  witness  the 
semi-barbarism  of  a  people  which  he  has  no  hope  of 
contributing  to  ameliorate  ;  and  if  he  would  escape 
from  the  dreary  streets  of  the  city  he  has  no  whithel" 
to  go  but  into  an  unpeopled  wilderness.  The  fei^ 
honourable  Franks  which  inhabit  Pera,  are  too 
much  immersed  in  their  own  business  to  contribute 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  stranger,  or  the  un- 
employed resident;  and  an  intercourse  with  the 
great  majority  of  others  would  only  increase  his  dia- 
gust.  Ou  these  accounts,  the  foreign  ministers  run 
off  to  Therapia  and  Buykdere,  where  they  are 
gradually  fixing  iheir  permanent  habitations.  The 
heights  of  Pera  still  affords  a  tolerable  residence  for 
the  Consuls,  and  there  are  a  few  boarding-houses  for 
reception  of  strangers  I 
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renuiin  :   at  the  latter  place,  however,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I   made  a  curious  discoTery  of  a  remnant   of 
what  I  supi>OBed  to  be   the   first  church  ever  built 
there.    At  Broussa  you  would  now  find  an  American 
missionary,  and   at  Constantinople  two  others,  the 
Rev.  William  Goodal  and   Rev.   D.  G.  O.  Dwighl, 
whose  zeal  is  only  equalled   by  their    wisdom    and 
discretion.      The   Sultnn    has    commenced    regular 
schools  in  ail  the  barracks,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
about  1500  young  officers,  under  twenty  yeira  of 
age,    are  daily   receiving  instruction.      The  avidity 
with  which   they  seixe  the   learning  ia  remarkable;  - 
and  Sir.  Goodall  says  he  can  compare  them  only  to 
ft  man  who  has  suddenly  awoke  from  a  deep  sleep  to 
iCe  novel  wonders  standing  around  him.     The  mis- 
uonaries  have  furnished  the  schools  with  elementary 
books  ptinled  at  the  expense  of  their  Society  in  tile 
Turkish  language :  and  they  have  made  use  of  some- 
thing hke  a  pious  fraud  in   inserting  sentences  from 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and   even  some  from  the 
Paalms.      So  that  there  may  be  seen  in  the  schooU 
rooraa.  Scripture  texts  suspended  to  be  learned  l^  J 
heart ;  they  are  of  course  approved  of  by  the  MuBsqJjfl 
man  teachers,  but  they  are  ignorant   from  whencff^ 
the  words  of  wisdom  are  drawn,  otherwise  they  would 
not  be  admitted  by  the  side  of  the  Koran.     If  these 
schools  succeed  in  the  capital,  it  is  the  Sultan's  inten- 
tion to  establish  similar  ones   throughout  the  king-    j 
dom.     As  soon  as  the  Firman  isissued  tothateffeat,' 
a  4 
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[  ^r.  Brewer  uid  Mr.  Jetier,  ax  Smyrna,  will  be  sU^l 
&  rec«iiinieiic«  tbeir  Turkish  ftchool.  Tliey  had  got 
apWBrds  of  sevent;  Turkish  children  to  attend  it, 
Hffceii  the  local  authorities  ordered  it  to  be  cloEed. 
In  eadniatiiig  the  religious  prospects  of  the  East,  1 
diink  Ke  bhould  put  dawn  these  things  sb  a  large  item 
in  the  account.     1  bare  also  found  a  most  favourable 

\    diiit>OGition  among  the  Greeks  to  receive  the  Scrip- 

^   tures  and  lo  listen  to  spiritual  instructioD.      It  win 
lugbl^  gratifying  to  me  to  6nd  a  similar  spirit  in  no 

I    las  an  authority  than  the  Patriarch  of  Oanstanti- 

Having  received  an  introduction  trout  an  Eng- 
Uabinan  here  resident,  I  paid  the  Patriarch  a  visit 
at  the  Fanar.  His  house  stands  near  tbe  Ca- 
thedral, and  the  first  access  to  bis  apartment  an. 
nouaces  the  poverty  of  the  Greek  church,  and  con- 
trasts strangely  with  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  the 
Bishop  of  the  West.  Instead  of  a  body  of  nohle 
guards,  tbe  Patriwch  has  a  fe*  attendants  of  the 
sacred  order  who  appear  at  the  clapping  of  his  bands. 
Instead  of  the  1000  diambers  of  the  VadcaD.  be 
has  a  simple  but  clean  room  for  tbe  reception  of  his 
visiters,  and  anotlier  for  bis  bed-chamber  ;  and 
instead  of  being  a  sovereign  prince,  be  is  a  slave  or 
"  a  stranger  in  (he  land  of  Egypt."  He  is  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  ntth  a  magnificently  spreading 
beard  and  a  ruddy  complexion,  not  uodignifieft  iu 
and  afikhle  in  his  intercourse :   be  ic 


ime  person  who,  when  in  a  less  elevated  station, 
SB«i6Wel  Mr.  Leeves,  our  misaionaty,  in  translating 
the  ScriplureB  into  Romaic.  He  spoke  of  those 
tr»nslstioii8  with  pleasure,  and  expressed  himself 
ready  (o  eid  in  their  circulation  :  he  Itimented  the 
fallen  alate  and  moral  degradation  of  the  Asiatu; 
Greeks,  whom  he  called  his  children  :  and  he  ap^' 
peared  impressed  with  llie necessity  which  exists  ft? 
instruction,  both  amongst  ihe  priests  and  the  people^ 
But,  like  every  one  else,  he  seems  to  he  lookinB 
forward  to  some  speedy  and  great  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Turkish  empire.  He  had  just  receivCi] 
a  proGpectua  from  some  French  philoaopherfij  stifling 
themselves  "Chevaliers  de  I'ordre  du  Solril ;"  they 
propose  to  eatahlish  institutions  at  Athens  and  in 
other  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  islands,  '■  for  the  dif- 
fiinon  of  light  like  the  sun  !"  they  had  also  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Samos,  which  he  had  fol'- ' 
warded  to  the  ralriarch.  These  documents  I  reaJj 
and  conclndeii  from  them  that  those  Frenchmerf* 
were  some  emisMriea,  thougli  a  little  disguised,  fronfJ 
the  St.  Simonian  school  ;  with  which  idea  the  Pi' 
triurch  coincideil,  and  lauKhed  most  heartily  at  tUJ' 
sounding  phraseology  of  the  Chevsliera  de  I'ordw' 
dn  Soleii ! 

Hut  whilst  a  epiKt  of  enquiry,  and  a  diirsi  fbrliA. 
stTUction  is  growing  up  among  the  Greeks  and 
Turkish  youth,  there  are  Other  circumstances,  triflfn) 
perhaps,  in   Ihemselves,  bnt  which  conspire  ' 
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about  the  tame  end,  tix.  some  great  mors!  chingein 
the  people  of  ihe  East.  There  is  a  prophecy  wtD 
known  among  the  Turks,  and  confided  in  by  man]',— 
th«  they  were  not  to  hold  Constantinople  ftr  40fl 
yeare.  Such  was  the  prediction  of  Conatantine,  be. 
fore  he  closed  his  eyes  in  death  !  It  cannot  be  ci- 
pected  that  we  shonld  give  credence  to  a  populu 
prediction  of  this  nature ;  but  such  ihings,  vhn 
btlieved  by  a  semi -barbarous  people,  may  at  a  critittl 
juncture  turn  the  BCale,  and  decide  the  destiny  rfi 
nadon.  We  must  look  upon  our  own  prophecict. 
however,  with  greater  veneration  ;  and  it  is  t  It- 
markable  coincidence,  to  say  die  least,  that  we  should 
poaseas  more  than  one  prediction  winch  seems  loilt- 
cide  the  fate  of  Turkey  about  the  same  period.  Yot 
are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  the  four  angels  vhict 
"  were  loosed  from  the  great  river,  Euphrates"  bi" 
been  very  generally  interjireleil  to  represent  iheniBt- 
ing  forth  of  the  Turks  inio  Europe  ;  and  th*  dp 
(cription  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  colours,  and  ih 
power  of  their  tails,  have  been  accxirately  applitdo 
the  Mahommedan  armies.  Now,  they  were  ''  p* 
pared  for  an  hour,  and  a  da;^,  and  a  month,  utd* 
year  • ;"  which,  according  to  the  well  known  langu^ 
of  prophecy,  designates  a  period  of  S91  years,! 
weeks.  And  how  iiearly  this  coineidea  with  the  ff- 
posed  prediction  of  Constantine,  as  the  Turks  tit« 
it,  and  belieTe  it !  But  this  is  not  all ;  tlio  Tu* 
*  RevelaliDn,  ii.  15. 
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entered  Constantinople  on  the  29tb  of  May,  14i53.) 
if  to  this  be  added  the  above  period  of  S9I  >ean, 
and  the  fraction,  it  will  reach  tlie  year  1.844  of  the 
ChristiaoB.  And  this  same  year  will  be  the  1260 
of  the  Turks:  naw  the  ISd'O  years  for  the  duratiaii 
of  a  certain  infidel  power  ia  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  prophecies ;  and  it  is  the  coincidence  of  all  tfaeie 
things  which  ia  so  remarkable.  If  we  call  in  the 
■id  of  politicians  and  diplomatists,  who  never  believe 
any  prophecies,  they  could  hardly,  I  conceive,  from 
the  piGsent  aspect  of  things,  allow  the  period  here 
pointed  nut  to  elapse  before  the  great  change  roust 
Uke  place.  1  aay  nothing  more  of  all  these  pro- 
ptiecies  and  signs  of  the  times  in  the  East,  than  iliat 
they  have  struck  me  as  very  remarkable  in  their 
OOiDcidence. 

The  various  nations  and  languages  that  inhabit 
this  city,  have  also  occupied  my  attention.  Tht 
Armeiiiiini  are  sliil  considered  the  most  respectable, 
as  they  arc  the  most  numerous,  of  the  Frank  po- 
pulation. About  1 5,000  of  thera  (as  1  was  informed 
by  one  of  their  order)  now  acknowledge  the  supre. 
maey  of  the  Bikhop  of  Rome ;  and  since  tb«r  recall 
W  the  city,  after  the  baniahmcnt  of  1828,  they 
have  had  a  spiritual  head,  —  a  Bishop  sanctioned  by 
the  Pope.  TIk  Grecki,  rayah  or  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  are  neither  couaidered  among  the  Turkisli  nor 
the  Frank  population ;  but  they  aland  alone,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Itoumelia,  and  now  the  most 
degraded  portion  of  the  community.     Since  the  in- 
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¥  Aependeace  of  Greece  Uley  Iiave  b«gun  to  seek  ]m. 
teetioti  ftoin  foreign  ministets  and  consuls,  »nd  iht 
Greek  minister  has  justly  incurred  some  censure  hj 
granting  passports  10  Buhjecis  of  the  Ottoman  I'Dtte. 
Several  of  the  better  son,  who  retired  from  (he  Fuiar, 
have  returned,  and  prefer  tlie  protecdon  of  thdr  dJ 
iDOBterg.  Tfi«  Jewe  have  been  established  in  pal 
numberg,  ever  since  they  fled  from  the  bloody  luadi 
of  Philip  U.  of  Spain,  tliey  found  a  more  hospitiUe 
recepljon  among  the  infidels,  and  remain,  to  this  d«j, 
a  reproach  to  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition,  Bo! 
their  moral  character  is  lost  withal;  and.  makini; 
allowance  for  the  prejudice  which  is  every  nhtfi 
raised  against  that  devoted  people,  a  native  Greek  ii 
atill  more  irusuwortUy  than  a  Jew  of  Constantinaplr. 

I  Tbcse  obaervBtions  do'  not  apply  to  the  Greeks  •!» 
have  come  from  the  islands :  they  have  the  repBB- 
tion  of  being  more  industrious.  There  is,  HIM.  i 
colony  of  merchants  from  Aleppo,  whose  chsritw 
stands  high  for  all  the  mercantile  virtues  of  ^ 
faith  and  fair  dealing.  I'he  appellations  of  Ft«^ 
includes  Italians,  French,  Knglish,  Germans,  wl 
whatsoever  nations  put  on  the  drees  of  London  » 
Paris.  Formerly  the  Turks  made  no  distinnioii 
and  took  their  ideas  of  the  Christian  world  from  il* 
very  refuae  of  Christian  society  ;  now  ihey  have  gn 
to  know  the  difference  between  a  Frttnk,  bora  uniln 
ibe  influence  of  their  own  institutions,  and  one  «ti 
is  guided  by  those   principles  which   hare   giveO  ' 
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decided  supeiioiity  to  b.  portion  of  mankind.     The^  ^ 
even   discriminate  betweea    French,  Engliih,  and 
Ililian;  atul  the  name  of  an  EnglishmKn  (wilhouC 
any   self. congratulation)  inspires  iheiDj   at  present, 
with  the  greatest  respect.    Tlie  Ruesians  they  are  toft 
well  acquaintetl  nith  Co  like  ;  the  Germans  are  too 
obscure  to   invite  their  attention  ;   the   French   81* 
looked  upon  as  too  unstable  and  volatile.     England    _ 
is  liable,  in  their  eatimation,  to  none  of  these  deftettP  J 
She  appears  only  in  her  invincible  fleets,  and  div>fl 
appears  only  for  interchange  of  commodity.  '    *    | 

After  enumerating  tlie  various  tribes  and  nationb 
wliich  people  this  city,  and  of  which  the  Turks  form 
but  a  share,  it  may  appear  strange  that  such  a  motley 
population  should  be  governed  without  an  army  and 
without  a  poUce.     There  is  something  wiee  in  tha 
system   of  administering  justice  ;    but  that   system' 
uecesaarily  contains  in  it  the  seeds  of  decay.     The 
Turkish   governnient   relinquiBliea  entirely  the  civil 
causes,  and  almost  entirely  the  criminal,   into  tlife 
hands  of  the  respective  communities.     A  dispute  dr 
suit  between  an  Austrian  and  a  Frraich  or  Bn^irijf  J 
subject,  is  decided  by  llie  Consuls,  with  an  appeal  UtM 
iJie  Ambassador,  which  is   final.      The  Jews  rettf  1 
their  disputes  to  their  own  Rabbis  and   heads;  tlrt 
Armenians  lo  their  Patriarch,  and  Vekil,  and  BiehopB, 
who  consdlule   the  Synod.     This  Synod  has  power 
to  decide  in  all  cases,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  ilt  ■ 
ir  criminal  catiei ;  but  tlie  contending  parties  maffJ 
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bare  recourse,  if  they  will,  to  tlie  Ottoman  tribunals 
wiiich  are  generally  tciiiJ,  from  the  Kadi '  upwards. 
In  ihp  same  manner  is  justice  adminiEtpred  among 
the  other  cu  mm  unities ;  and  thus  it  this  heten^ene- 
Ous  masi  kept  together  by  alioKing  each  body  lo 
decide  their  own  causes ;  in  this  manner,  loo,  the 
direct  taxEs  are  raised  by  allowing  each  commmiity 
to  collect  the  stipulated  sum  total  by  assessing  them- 
aelves.  t 

The  reforms  which  Sultan  Mahmoud  has  at- 
tempted, since  die  destruction  of  the  Janissaries,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  military  and  naval  depart- 
ments ;  but  he  has  a)so  abolished  many  of  those  bar- 
barous punishments  which  have  ever  held  up  the 
Turks  as  an  abomination  to  mankind.  Hence  there 
are  now  no  more  impaJements,  nor  prolongation  of  a 
victim's  sufferings  ;  the  cbeattug  baker  is  no  longer 
Railed  by  his  ears  to  bis  shop  door ;  the  jnrisons  are 

'  For  a.  lial,  and  Bignilicacion  of  titles  vDd  plocee,  see  ui 

t  Mr.  L'rquhait  bas  wiitteo  a  book  la  ahow  the  IwneAl 
of  direct  taiatjon,  and  of  liie  worlsiog  of  the  syBlein  »hicli 
allows  munictpllities  !□  tai  lliein>ElveB  fat  Ibe  grms  coa- 
tributkina  required  by  rbe  govetnnienl.  This  Hystom,  laid 
down  liy  the  Arabs,  and  pursued  in  Turliey,  eiciles  the 
suthor'a  admijBliDii ;  lo  it  he  atlributes  the  hitherto  durabilily 
of  U)e  Tutliish  power,  aod,  to  a  conlrary  sjslem,  all  the  evii 
which  coramercial  natioos  raffer!  Wr,  Urqhuart  has  aJw 
added  some  eicellent  obaervations  and  etaUslical  tubies  upon 
Greece.  He  eslimatea  the  population  of  Caropean  Turkey 
at  I3,OSO,000,  iDctuding  Greece  aad  lbs  islinds,  wbiob  (oDw 
to  be  deducted)  only  males  a  dlBereDcs  of  860,000. 
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not  such.  BCenea  of  carnage  and  Wrture;  and  bo 
thing  like  huraanit;  has  BUDceedeU  to  ages  of  cruelty. 
The  descriptions  which  travellers  once  gave  of  the 
capital  of  the  Turks,  are  now  no  longer  true.  The 
opium  shops  are  swept  away  ;  the  fanatic,  or  roguish 
Dervish,  is  no  longer  permitted  to  cut  himself  with 
knives  ;  the  tedious  ceremonies  of  receiving  ambas. 
sadors  ;  the  exposing  of  heads  and  bloody  scalps,  at 
the  gate  of  the  seraglio,  takes  place  no  more ;  the  very 
turban  has  yielded  to  the  fez,  or  red  Tunis  cap;  and 
the  Scheik-Islam  himself,  has  put  on  a  French  sur- 
tout  and  a  pair  of  Wellington  booU.  A  well-dressed 
Turk,  after  the  old  fashion,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with; 
even  the  aged  have  found  the  convenience  of  the 
European  costume.  It  is  true,  that  sometimes  we 
see  an  attempt  at  trowsers,  which  are  but  one  remove 
from  the  flowing  robe,  a  species  of  sack,  split  asun- 
der from  the  knees  downwards  ;  but  a  person  of  the 
rank  of  Halil  Pacha,  turns  out  aa  well  rolled  up  in 
a  straight  coat  and  trowseis  as  a  lirst.rate  Parisian. 
The  red  cap,  it  must  be  confesEed,  is  a  poor  es- 
change  for  the  turban,  and  certainly  not  sufiicient  to 
protect  the  shaven  head  of  the  Mussulman  from  the 
heat  of  a  burning  Eaateru  sun  :  but  it  was  the  badge 
of  the  Sultan's  cause  against  the  Janissaries,  and  is 
still  the  sign  of  the  citizens'  loyalty.  It  is,  there- 
fore, most  generally  worn  ;  and  the  complexiona  of 
the  Turks  continue  to  sufibr.  The  Sultan  did,  in- 
I  deed,  propose  that  the  soldiers  should  wear  fronts  to  J 
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their  caps ;  but  ii  was  objected,  that  with  bugIi  J 
projectioD,  the;  could  not  touch  die  gioiuid,  : 
prtjer,  with  their  forehead.  His  highness  thoughi 
the;  (night,  during  that  solemn  exercise,  have  turned 
the  front  of  the  cap  liehind  ;  but  the  expedient  has 
not  yet  been  adopted. 

It  would  a  little  eurpriie  the  travellera  of  the  last 
cenliuy,  to  be  told  that  the  Bmoke  of  a  foundery 
chimney  now  ascends  from  the  arsenal  of  C'asaim 
Pascha ;  and  even  more  recent  travellers  than  those, 
may  wonder  to  hear  that  engines  are  worked  by 
ateam,  and  copper  rolled  out  by  machines  for  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  in  their  own  (lock-yards.  Bui 
whilst,  at  a  distance,  these  things  may  appear  to 
be  effecting  a  great  improvement  in  the  hopeless 
land  of  Mahommedanism,  to  a  nearer  inspector  they 
are  but  as  snow  flakes  falling  into  the  ocean.  The 
Sultan  has  no  one  to  sympathise  with  his  feelings  of 
inferiority;  not  a  Pascha  sees  the  necessity,  which 
he  sees,  of  civilising  bis  people  or  losing  his  throne. 
He  stands  alone  on  the  embankment,  which  he  him- 
self has  reared,  to  stem,  for  a  while,  the  torrent  of 
destruction  whicli  is  coming  upon  him  ;  and  before 
he  has  entered  upon  the  threshold  of  his  regenerated 
lahric,  it  must  fall  and  bury  him  under  the  ruins. 
When  be  has  patched  the  old  garment,  with  new 
cloth,  it  must  rend  asunder,  and  the  fragments  he 
divided,  like  the  Greek  empire  of  former  days,  on 
llie  plains  of  Buykdere.  There,  the  miaistera  of 
the  nations  are  already  gathered  aboHt  the  carcass, 
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and  why  shouiil  not  Englarni  divide  Uie  spoil  wi 
the  strong  ?      Sultan  Mahmoud  would  find  a 
fipM   for  his  exQrtioiia  in  Asia  Muior;   fixing   hin 
self  at   the  royal   seat  of  his   ancestors,    at   Prusg,   ' 
His  son  miglit  reign,   under   the  protection  of  the 
powers  of  Europe,  at  Hadrianople,  over  Thraee  and 
Bulgaria ;  and  the  city  of  Constauliiiople,  tile  great 
prize,  be  made  an  Independent  port,  with   the  two 
beys  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Ileliespant.      Then 
might  the   Colossus  of  llie  North  be  appeased  with 
Wallachia,  and  the  inglorious  Austria  might  fCOi^J 
her  long.extended  finger  along  the  shores  of  >A.l^''iHf|'l 
The   vanity   of  France  should   be  satisfied  with,  fc 
descent  upon  Egypt ;  and  England,  retaining  CotiQufl 
and  acquiring  Candia,  should   give   up   her  loniaftfl 
Isles  to  the  new  king  of  Greece  !      Bui   after   i'  ' 
division  of  territory,  it  is  time  that  1   talce  my  d 
parturc  from  the  Sultan's 


*,*  At  eeveralterms  and  titles  have  been  used  in  thi 
tMt  and  iMten  on  CooMantinaple  not  familiar  la  every 
the  foUoiring  explanalkiiu  may  beniefal:  — 

Sciik-litam.  The  head  of  all  civil  and  religimia  Ii.^ 
EUpremeinlerpreler  ofttie  Koran,  and  infallible  inteipreteri 
maltenof  faitb  ;  vicar  of  the  prephel,  and  erown  iheSaltiti. 
but,  loucbin){  the  infallibilily )  —  in  1155,  Ihc  Sultan  Osmai^  " 
more  rigoroua  than  hia  ptedecpiwori,  entirely  ptohibiled  the 
II w  of  wine,  bdiI  Ihe  Scetk-Ijlim  decided  that  such  wu  ihe 
P'tctpl  of  the  piophel,  and  not  n  connliom  mvrely,    In  ISIIB. 


!,  and  tlie  Sceik- 


■ 
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a  Mahomet  permitted  the  u. 
I    tsliin  (lecidedtliattoabalaia  from 
u  of  the  prophet,  and  not  a  precept ;  so  that  Mahotamedan  in- 
P  bllibility,  a>  well  as  some  othere,  hac  a  certain  clastiFitj. 
Echim-Baici,     Proto-medico,  generally  a  man  oC  great 
learning,  aad  orten  the  person  chosen  to  be  promoted  lo  tbe 
dignity  orScelk'lilaiD. 

/naiH  or  Derciih,  A  person  Uelonging  to  a  laligious  order ; 
the  monk  of  IslamiBiii. 

Mti/U.    An  ordinary  priest. 

Mulaia.  He  who  calls  the  Eiaan,  at  isvitatioa  lo  prayer, 
from  the  gallery  of  the  Minaret. 

Ramaittii.  The  Turkish  Lent,  which  generally  laats 
during  a  whole  moon  ;  it  it  then  unlawful  to  eal  or  drink, 

Bayram.  The  last  three  days  of  the  RBmazaa,  when  the 
tnosquesare  illuminated  and  alt  sorts  of  rejoicing  take  place. 

Ctirbani'Ba^oiH.  A  festival  that  follovs  soon  after  tbe 
former,  when  the  Saltan  goes  out  of  the  city  (o  pr&y  in  the 

Mmlat  and  Mivac.  Festivals  destined  for  celebrating  [he 
birth  and  death  of  the  prophet. 

Emir.  Title  of  those  who  are  believed  lo  descend  from 
(he  prophet's  stock,  and  sre  especially  entitled  to  wear  the 
green.  ^_ 


Grand  Viaer.     First  mioister  of  alate.  ^H 

Riis  Effiadi.     Minister  for  foreign  affaija.  ^H 

Seruifcier  Faeha.     Acting  commander-in-chief  of  all  force* 

by  land. 

Capadon  Packa,     Admiral-in-chief,  and  commander  of  nil 

farces  by  sea. 

Paeha,     A  governor-general,  or  a  lieutenant-general. 
Beg.    Minor  governor  of  a  district,  equal  to  the  rank  of 

Aga.     A  commandant  of  greater  or  lew  digiuly. 
Koiuofie.     A  governor  of  a  town  or  city. 
MutMfim.     A  governor  of  a  city  of  greater  importance,  or 
IB  officer  in  the  camp,  but  not  refponaible  to  the  Pacha, 
Naiir,     A  commandant  uncier  lbs  control  of  the  Pacha. 
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The  Grand  Vizier,  the  Seraskier  Pacha,  and  the  Capudan 
Pacha,  have  alone  the  power  of  ordering  an  execution  at 
Constantinople. 

The  Turkish  Alphabet  renders  these  sounds :  — 


EUf. 
T6. 

a. 


■  \ 


^,  as  in  French. 


t 

J 


Gim  (soft). 
Ha. 

Xugh  (guttural). 

Dal. 

Zel,  or  Ze. 

Bi. 

Sin. 

Tschun. 

Sat. 

Tdat. 


la     Tdeu. 
la     Zugh. 

^   Ayn. 
d      Ghyn. 
^     Rhe(Phe), 
(S    Kaf. 
^  Kef. 
j     Lam. 

^    Mim. 
Nun. 


J 


Wav. 
^     Hd. 
cJ'Ye. 


Numerals  (Turkish). 

123456789 

\  . . .        1000,  Bin. 
B  2 
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NVMEBALft. 


Bir    . 

1. 

Iki         .     . 

2. 

Utsch 

3. 

Dort    -       - 

4. 

Besh    -      - 

5. 

Ahi    - 

6. 

Jedi     -       - 

7. 

Sekiz 

8. 

Dokuz 

9. 

On        -     - 

10. 

Onbir 

11. 

Oniki,  &c. 

Ynni 

.      20. 

Yrmi-bir 

.      21. 

Otuz 

-      30. 

Kiirk 

-      40. 

ElU      - 

-      50. 

Altmush 

-      60. 

Yedmush 

-      70. 

Sekizen 

-      80, 

Dokizen 

-      90. 

Uz 

.     100. 

Bin    - 

-  1000. 

CHAPTER  Xr. 

M    CONST AKIINOPI.E    TO    BELQBADB* 


Tqb  distance  from  CoDBtantiiiopIe  to  Belgrade  ii 
eBtimated  at  184;  Turkish  sabartB,  or  honrs,  and  ia 
divided  into  stuges,  where  alone  relays  are  stationed.  ' 
ThcBc,  however,  are  not  given,  except  to 
extraordinary,  and  other  privileged  persona,  until  the  * 
traveller  gets  beyond  iladrjanople  ;  so  tl 
former  part  of  the  journey  must  be  performed  with 
the  same  horses,  and  it  is  Ecldom  done  in  less  than 
four  and  a  half  days.  The  reason  for  not  allowing 
relaya  to  travellers  on  this  road  seems  an  odd  one ;  it 
is  to  secure  a  prioritj:  of  intelligence  to  the  Sultan 
from  the  northern  regions.  The  four  and  a  half 
days'  journey  may  often  be  reduced  to  three,  by  going 
to  Rhodogio  by  sea,  and  then  proceeding  straight  to 
Hadrianople.  The  itinerary  of  the  whole  la  u 
follows :  — 

R  3 


»^ 


j> 


to 


►Us 


99 


}} 


Tatar 


Ba^iWf* 


9opbi» 


55 


55 


^estva 


184 


^  \Tfl   because 
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The  shortest  time  in  which  this  journey  has  ever 
been  perrurmeil  is  four  days  and  seventeen  hourc; 
this  Captain  Dundas  accomplished  in  the  sumtii 
1834,  escorted  by  the  Tartar  Ibrahim.  The  Turk iah 
sahart  is  not  a  fixed  quantilv,  hut  taken  frequentlj 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  country ;  it  is, 
ever,  never  less  than  three  and  a  half  mika  (English) 
in  mountainous  districts ;  but  more  frequently  i' 
equal  to  four  and  a  half  miles.  The  average  may 
be  taken  at  something  more  than  four  miles  ; 
thus  it  viill  appear,  that  the  distance  from  Constan- 
tinople  to  Belgrade  may  not  be  rated  at  less  than 
750  miles,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  over.rated 
at  800.  Couriers,  nith  despatchea,  perform  tbie 
journey  in  eight  or  nine  days,  which  will  allow  them 
to  sleep  three  nights.  Some  aeltve  travellers,  with 
light  ba^B}>e,  have  performed  it  in  ten  days ;  but 
wi[h  heavy  baggie,  and  without  the  privilege  of 
changing  horses  until  they  reach  Iladrianojile,  twelve 
days  (the  time  in  which  we  performed  it)  may  be 
considered  fair  (ravelling.  An  English  saddle, 
covered  with  a  sheep  skin,  and  a  mantle  buckled  on 
behind  for  support,  'makes  the  ntoat  comfortable  teat 
for  so  long  a  distance. 

The   preparation!  for  our   departure   were   made    ' 
where  all  British  traveUers  find  a  home,  at  the  Con- 
Eulate.      It  would  be  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  record 
the  hospitality  and  kind  atfcntiont  of  Mr.  Carlwright  ,■ 
but  it  would  be  uiytuti  >d  meuiioning  hu  nain 


loticed  the  high  claims  whidi  be  hu  to  Uie 

gratitude  of  his  countrj'.  Hia  experience  of  eighteen 
fears  has  tendered  bis  services,  as  Brilish  CodbuI, 
almost  indispensable  to  the  mercantile  interests  at 
Con  stun  tinaple ;  and  eucIi  is  the  respect  in  which  he 
is  held  among  the  inhabitants  of  Pera,  and  the  people 
in  genera],  that  whatever  the  embassy  may  be  at 
Therapis,  he  is  the  representative  of  the  EiigliEli 
nation  at  Constantinople,  and  really  does  the  business 
of  it.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  Tartar  couriers 
employed,  in  their  turns,  by  the  Consul,  to  carry 
despatches  to  and  from  Persia,  and  to  Belgrade. 
One  of  tliese  is  generally  chosen  to  conduct  Enghah 
travellers,  such  as  ourselves,  over  the  Balkan  to  the 
Austrian  frontier;  for  tlie  conveyance  of  four  mas. 
ters  and  two  servants,  including  four  baggage  horses, 
which,  with  those  of  the  Surigees,  made  a  cavalcade 
of  thirteen; — we  agreed  to  pay  5000  piastres,  and 
to  ]irovide  ouraelvea  with  fooil  on  tlie  journey,  which 
cost  about  700  more  j  we  added  900  more  in  con- 
sideration of  the  Tartar's  good  conduct  as  Bakahich, 
making  a  sum  total  of  about  sixty-two  pounds.  A 
single  person  cannot  be  eseorted  for  less  than  2000 
piastres.  The  name  of  our  Tartar  was  Feai,  whom 
we  can  safely  recommend  to  others. 

At  seven  o'clocli,  in  the  morning  of  August  l6th, 
we  descendeil  from  the  Pera  for  the  last  lime,  and 
embarked  on  tlie  canal  lo  go  to  Ilaivan  Hiasari  —  the 
place  of  lendeitvouB  fur  poEt-horses  and  travellers. 


The  Tartar  and  hia  "'SurigeeB"  had  thirteen  ti: 
animals  ready  pncked  and  saddled  by  halF-paat  n 
o'clock :  we  passed  through  the  suburb  of  OrCagiken,   | 
and  lei^  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

The  road  lies  over  those  extensive  burial  grounds 
which  run  parallel  with  the  walls  from  the  canal  to 
the  Proponlb;  and  looking  back  through  the  cypress 
trees,  we  obtain  partial  views  of  the  lofty  old  towers 
and  of  a  tall  minaret  rising  above  the  now  concealed 
city.  The  solitude  begins  already  at  the  plain  of 
Dftoud  Pacha,  and  is  only  relieved  by  those  huge 
barracks  and  trains  of  artillery  which  appear  to  be  J 
nearly  deserted :  —  bare  hill  and  valley,  often  ap.  I 
proaching  to  wildness,  conduct  the  traveller  on  the 
road  to  Hadrianople.  The  lowly  promontory  o 
A^os  Stephanos  is  seen  at  a  distance,  reaching  into 
the  sea.  In  three  hours  we  gained  the  town  of 
Kutchuk  Tchekinadji,  or  the  "  Little  Bridge."  This 
is  considered  as  a  key  of  the  Hadrianople  road,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  embcliished  with  a  custom-house.  The 
bridge  alluded  to  in  the  name  of  this  place,  is  built 
over  the  end  of  a  salt  lake,  which  runs  a  considerable 
way  inland,  and  eommunicates  with  the  sea  by  a  kind 
of  natural -formed  canal.  The  ground  lying  between 
the  bridge  and  the  sea-coaat  is  tnarahy,  and  fhll  of 
httle  pools  which  infect  this  neighbourhood  with 
lualVia :  travellers  are  always  recommended  to 
avoid  it  the  first  night,  and  for  that  purpoie  to  leaf*  ■ 
Constantinople  in  the  earljF  put  of  the  day.     At  Aci 
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distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  hence,  on  some 
high  grotind,  is  gained  ihe  last  view  of  Constanli- 
nople.  A  wide  extent  of  sea  and  open  couiilrj  lies 
on  the  right  and  left,  respectiTely  ;  and  in  a  liitie 
dme  we  come  to  another  similaj  lake,  formed  by  the 
sea,  with  a  village  situated  upon  it,  and  a  town  at  a 
little  distance  on  the  shore,  not  without  beauty.  This 
IS  called  Buyulc  Tchekmadji,  or  Great  Bridge :  the 
bridge  is  indeed  a  continuation  of  four  bridges  built 
of  stone,  and  a  work  "  not  unworthy  of  being  looked 
St."  The  Game  kind  of  marshy  ground  intervenea 
between  the  lake  and  the  coast,  and  which  has,  no 
doabt,  been  covered  with  water  in  ancient  times, 
■thereby  this  must  have  been  rendered  a  fine  harhonr. 
I  obseryed,  before  arriving  at  Boadez,  another  simi- 
larly formed  receptacle  for  a  lake,  but  without  any 
water  and  under  culHvation;  but  it  was  evidcnij 
from  (he  flatness,  that  it  had  also  been  covered  with 
the  sea  like  the  former,  and  it  affords  additional 
evidence  that  the  sea  has  considerably  retired  since 
the  days  of  the  Roman  dominion  : 
of  the  harbours  is  therefore  lost,  and  the  s 
rendered  more  unwholesome.  Justinian  built  a 
bridge  across  a  tnoratis  between  a  lake  and  the  sea, 
twelve  miles  from  the  city,  at  a  place  called  Rhe- 
gium  :  the  distance  and  description  answers  well 
enough  to  Kutchuk  Tchekmadji.  The  tents  of  Za- 
bergan,  who  Jed  his  Bulgarian  array  against  the 
capital  of  the  EasE^  were  pitched  at  twenty  miles 


from  the  city,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  which 
encircled  MelsnihisS]  and  although  Melniitliias  (Villa 
Cssariana)  is  fixed  at  140  etadia  only  &oin  the  city  ; 
we  iTiuBt  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Zabergan'a 
tents  at  the  Buyuk  Tchekmadji;  but  whether  the 
supposition  be  accurate  or  not,  the  scene  of  the  last 
victory  of  Belisnrius  (a,  d.  55g)  could  not  be  passed 
OTer  in  silence.  The  town  on  the  shore  above  al- 
luded to,  may  be  the  ancient  Atyra«,  where  Justinian 
built  a  castle,  and  its  present  name  of  Atiraglit, 
<  Kems  to  justify  the  GUpposilion.  At  Coinbourga 
die  road  joine  with  the  sea-coaat,  and  so  continues 
to  BoadeK,    which   took  us   eiv  houri  and  tmenty- 

jive  minulet  from  Kutchub  Tchekmadji  to  perform. 
Boadez  or  Bovados,  or  Boidos,  contains  an  old  lower 
and  a  few  good  houses  and  a  decent  lodging  may  be 
SEcured  at  the  Han.  The  moon-beams  fell  from 
behind  a  dark  intercepting  cloud  upon  a  distant  por- 
tion of  the  waters  of  the  Propontis,  as  I  arriTed  at  | 
this  long'looked-for  repose.  I 

Augiial  17. —  We  rode  to  Selivri  in  otie  lutur  and    \ 

forty  minutes.  This  town  containing,  perhaps,  500 
houses,  was  then  infected  with  the  plague  ;  it  is  the 
ancient  Selymbria*,  and  la  mentioned  by  Livy  and 
other  writers.  Its  large  castle  stands  on  a  cliff  over- 
looking the  bay,  and  a  wide  open  country  is  behind 
it;  the  position  of  the  town  is  best  seen  from  the 
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Hadriatiople  aide,  after  hiving  croEsed  a  bridge  and  a 
dry  marsb.  Ascending  a  small  eminence^  we  saw  vea- 
tigea  of  a  Russian  encampment;  —  the  advanced  posts 
of  General  Diebitsch  arrived  aa  near  Constantinople  as 
this  is — iliat  is,  within  thirty-five  miics  of  it.  The 
Turks  made  some  resistance  from  the  opposite  rocks 
of  Selivri  ;  but  tlie  negotiationE  at  Hadrianople  re- 
called the  invaders.  From  here  we  can  see  aa  far 
OB  the  point  of  Riiodoslo,  a  port  to  which  some  tra- 
vellera  sail  in  preference  to  performing  the  whole  of 
this  tedious  journey  to  Hadrianople  by  land.  If  the 
wind  be  fair  they  may  easily  arrive  in  three  days, 
for  they  are  furnished  in  that  case  with  fresh  horses 
ftt  the  relays. 

Ilhodosto,  called  by  Herodotus,  Bisantbe,  and  by 
the  Romans,  Rha:destus,  was,  and  is  yet,  on  the  high 
road  to  Thessalonica :  that  road  branches  olf  to  the 
left,  from  the  Hadrianople  road,  at  about  a  league 
snd  a  half  distance  from  Sehvri*;  but  we  eon- 
tinued  in  the  former  direction,  N.  W.  by  W.,  over 

•  If  the  Tourist  wishes  lo  rclurn  lo  Corfu,  he  may  proceed 
£ram  Khodosto  to  Salonika,  by  land  and  aee  Fhilippi,  Bereo, 
I  and  lliEi  au<^ieDtNeapoli£(Act.ivi,  11.)  RecommeDciag&Dia 
Salooika,  lie  might  then  see  Theasaly,  and  descend  as  fai 
as  Theraiopylte,  or  cross  by  Meleora  to  Yannioa.  In  my 
■ummer'B  excuraum  of  1834,  1  omitted  the  Hellespont  and 
tho  Flaics  of  Troy,  Theisalonica,  Pliilippi,  the  Struts  of 
ThermopyliB,  the  Tcmpc,  &c.,  and  a  great  part  of  Northern 
Greece:  also  Chios,  lod  the  rest  of  the  Sporadea;  and  Ibe 
coast  of  A»a  below  Samos; — all  these, nitbacloserinspectioD 
of  the  Cyclades,  and  the  south  coaat  of  the  Merea,  would 
ferin  a  deiighlful  lour  for  aeeeond  summer,  and  nOuld  chiefly 
rwiuire  lo  be  performed  by  coasting. 


4  wild  tract  of  country,  I  saw  no  object  to  divert 
the  attention  for  a  moment,  save  a.  large  village,  the 
name  of  which  I  could  not  learn,  Bituated  on  a  distant 
hill  OD  the  left.  In  four  honra  and  twenty  minutea, 
we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Kinikli,  and  in  three 
hours  more,  at  Tchorlu.  Near  Kinikli  we  mw 
more  than  twenty  "  eaglea  gathered  together  where 
a  carcase  was."  The  country  in  this  ride  of  three 
hours,  was  fine,  though  open,  and  almost  without 
inhabitants:  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature :  the  dis- 
tant azure  mountains  rising  over  the  sea  now  no 
longer  visible,  appear  to  render  the  prospect  yet  more 
boundless.  At  Kinikli  we  had  a  specimen  of  the 
■ "  mos  thracum,"  although  exhibited  in  the  person  of 
our  Tartar,  "  Natis  in  usura,"  &c.  Tchorlu,  the 
TuruUus  of  the  ancients,  afforded  us  a  lodging  at  B 
ban  or  cafen^t,  where  the  shed  in  which  we  lay 
ornamented  wiib  suspended  vine  branches  ;  a  good 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  I  found  to  he 
Greeks ;  but  a  towering  mosque  announces,  also,  the 
presence  of  Mahommedans.  There  are  many  re- 
mains of  Roman  pavement :  I  observed,  also, 
granite  column  and  a  large  fra^ent  of  white  marU^' 
but  without  an  inscription. 

August  18. — At  a  cjuarler  after  six  o'clock 
this  town,  in  a  fog ;  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter, 
across  an  uninhabited  country,  came  to  a  bridge  and 
stream  :  this  is,  perhaps,  the  ancient  Agrianes  which 
flowed  through  the   "  Cunpua  Serenus." 
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iouri  more  we  reached  ■  miserablt 
moved  from  shelter,  anil  nearly  concealed  from  the 
village  of  Karaaintha.  The  mosque  rising  ahove  the 
screen  of  hills,  detects  the  hahitatious  of  men.  An 
Kcqueduct  ia  traced  by  the  pyramtdical  to 
mark  its  courGe  ;  a  bridge  across  a  slrean 
of  Mr  Ergene,  and  a  village,  Mesaini,  on 
tant  low  hills,  are  all  the  objects  tliat  an 
in  this  wilderness.  At  the  distance  of 
from  Karasintha,  I  ascended  a  tumulus  close  by  the 
road  sidej  and  gained  a  panoramic  view  of  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  Thrace,  200  miles  in  circumference: 
in  all  this  E|iace  1  could  only  count  eight  or  ten 
villages,  indicated  by  the  clumps  of  trees,  which 
relieve  the  dreary  face  of  the  country  at  wide  in. 
terrals.  These  lumuli  appear  in  every  direction, 
not  less  Duroerous  than  in  Asia  Minor ;  the  district 
of  Sariiis  being  excepted.  In  three  hohrt  and  a  half 
from  Karasintha  we  reach  Castal  Bourgas.  This 
town  presenlB  an  appearance  of  greater  prosperity 
than  any  of  those  I  had  hitherto  passed  in  Koum- 
elia :  its  manufactory  of  pipe  bowls,  and  small 
terra  cotta  vases,  rudely  gilt,  is  celebrated,  and  con- 
tributes to  ils  affluence  :  it  had  lately  been  visited 
with  a  few  cases  of  plague.  1  found  grapes  in 
abundance,  and  a  decent  han  :  the  moaque  is  lai^e 
and  ugly  :  the  Muezzin  was  calling  (o  prayer  from 
the  Minaret,  as  I  saw  the  sun  set  through  a 
spreading  tree,  behind  the  walls  of  the  court. 
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AuguH  19- — From  Bourgas  the  road  tutos  off  to 
Kirk  Kilessi,  to  go  towards  Bukarest,  the  directios 
which  Dr.  Clarke  took.  We  took  our  departure  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  roorningj  and  a  delightful  freeh- 
nesa  exliUarated,  for  a  while,  the  spirila.  No  sooner 
do  we  leave  the  town  than  we  cross  a  river,  faj  a  not 
unhandsome  bridge  :  this  appears  to  be  a  branch  of 
the  andent  Coniadeedns,  which  falls  into  the  Agri- 
anoE.  In  funr  hours  we  arrive  at  the  poor  village 
of  Baba-Eski ;  past  it  runn  a  river,  which  is  made  up 
of  the  lena  (anciently  lona],  and  the  Dearadere,  the 
ancient  Tearus;  which  runs  past  Kirk  Kilessie;  the 
confluence  is  at  about  fifty  m in utea'  distance  from  the 
village,  and  these,  when  united,  fall  into  the  Agri- 
anea  (Efgene)  ;  and,  finally,  into  the  Hebrus.  /n 
two  hours  and  fifty  minutes  we  come  to  the  village 
of  Kukeli ;  the  chain,  called  the  Takir  Dag,  now 
recedea  far  on  the  left  towards  the  Gulf  of  Saros : 
from  Kukeli  to  Apsa  we  went  in  two  hours  and  a 
quarter  :  the  lowering  appearance  of  a  storm  changed 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  and  tile  black  clouds  began 
to  roll  over  the  distant  hills,  in  litis  traverse,  we  ap- 
proach within  about  fifteen  miles  of  Demotica,  on  the 
left,  a  place  which  figures  ao  often  in  the  ByzandnfiJ 
history.*     Apsa  is  a  small  town^  with  two  moqiue%l 


•  Charles  XII.,  of  Swedon,  afli 
waaconvejed  lo  Hadrianople.andll 
assigned  for  his  future  residence.  1 
mylti  from  HadriaDople.aDd  situated  on  the  Hebrua 
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did  in  the  immediale  neighboorliood  more  cultiva- 
ioii  apiiears  than  uaotl. 

Aug-titl  20. — The  journey  to  Hadrianople  from 
\p8a  occupied  four  hours  and  a  half :  the  road  lies 
)¥er  hills  and  alisllow  vales,  and  at  length  the  Mi. 
laietB  of  the  Grand  Mosque  are  seen  beyond  the  last 
lill,  at  a  good  diatance:  we  descend  gently  into  the 
plain,  which  unfolds  itself  gradually  on  the  left ; 
the  city  is  continually  in  view  whilst  passing  over 
the  deceiriug  plain :  it  offers  little  that  is  striking  on 
approaching  it ;  and,  when  entered,  the  meanness  of 
its  streets  alone  surprises  the  stranger.  Through  the 
kind  offices  of  Mr.  Blunl,  the  acting  British  Consul, 
we  obtained  a  lodging  or  "ionak,"  near  the  house 
of  the  Greek  archbishop.  Recapitulating  the  hours 
spent  in  riding  from  Constantinople  to  Hadrianopte, 
it  will  appear  that  we  were  thirty-nine  hours  and 
forty-five  minutes  on  horseback  ;  thus  having  gained 
no  more  than  five  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  upon 
the  Turkish  sabarls,  or  upon  foitr  miles  and  a  half 
per  hour. 

Hadrianople  carries  its  origin  in  the  name.  The 
altuation  already  consecrated  by  Grecian  fable,  and 
near  the  conHuence  of  three  copious  rivers,  may 
have  tempted  the  imperial  founder  to  immortalise 


his  name  there.  The  celebrated  Hebrua,  now  called 
the  Maritzaj  receives,  a  little  mbove  the  preBent  city, 
the  Hardessus  (now  the  Arda),  and  a  litde  below, 
the  Tonskufl,  now  the  Tonga,  The  city  may  rather 
be  said  to  be  seated  on  the  latler,  for  the  Msritza, 
having  received  Uie  Arda,  flows  past  it.  The  abund- 
ance of  water  which  flows  through  the  plain  may 
have  induced  the  potts  to  choose  the  meeting  of  the 
streams  as  the  place  where  Orestes  was  purified  from 
the  furies ;  and  the  same  imagination  might  float 
down  the  head  of  Orpheus,  with  the  cold  tongue 
still  articulating  the  name  of  hia  Eurydioe, 

But  the  city  founded  by  the  emperor,  although  it 
figures  but  seldom  in  the  pages  of  ancient  history, 
has  effaced  the  recollection  of  the  fabled  Oresteium. 
On  the  hill  which  declines  towards  the  Hebrus,  Con- 
stantine  found  the  troops  of  his  rival,  Licinius, 
posted,  when  he  arrived  from  Thessalonica.  The 
battle  fought  on  that  occasion  directed  the  eye*  of 
the  world  to  the  plain  of  Hadrianople.  Valens,  in  die 
year  378)  ^>t^  defeated,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  Goths  in  those  same  plains.  Swasos- 
laus,  the  savage  but  warlike  Czar  of  the  Kussians, 
first  showed  the  way  to  this  city,  by  penetrating 
through  Bulgaria  and  paaslng  the  Balkan  ;  hia  stepn 
were  followed,  at  an  interval  of  near 
years,  by  the  general  of  Nicholas  I.  The  Turk"* 
first  got  a  fooling  in  Europe  by  theij 
taking   Hadrianople,   where    Amurath   1.,  in   1361 
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the  seat  of  his  goTemment :  ismiing  ttm 
thcncsi  he  subdued  the  greatest  portion  of  ■ndeDI 
Thrace,  and  was  enabled  to  attempt  CmulsnunDpk. 
Since  the  final  establishment  of  the  Turks  in  Enropc 
Hadrianople  has  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Sohan: 
it  became  the  favourite  residence  of  aome  of  dieiD; 
and  the  splencUil  mosque  of  Selim  attests  hie  legud 
for  the  capital  of  European  Turkey. 

The  present  city  occupies  the  ascent  n))oa  whid 
Licinias  posted  his  troops,  and  an  ample  space  of  iif 
level  groundj  which  Ues  on  the  banks  of  the  rivat 
Its  streets,  branching  in  various  direclionB,  wilhsuti 
buildings  as  they  are,  cover  so  much  ground,  th»tu 
less  than  a  circuit  of  seven  miles  the  whole  can  h>i>% 
be  comprised.  The  population  might  easily  be  f^ 
within  one  half  tlie  compass,  for  it  does  not  etafi 
90,000 :  of  these,  about  one  half  are  Turks,  the  W 
are  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Jews.  There  is  a^ 
industry  among  the  inhabitants  in  general:  ibtj 
export  annually  400,000  pairs  of  slippers,  »Eii  < 
coundeas  number  of  those  brooms  which  are  iwedi' 
every  Turkish  bouse ;  they  have  also  for  exportiD* 
wine,  grain,  and  raw  silk ;  and  such  is  the  valne  >i 
labour,  that  a  common  carpenter  cannot  be  founii  " 
work  for  less  than  ten  piastres  per  diem,  that  is.U 
times  the  sum  he  can  live  for;  and  yet,  witb  U 
these  means  of  procuring  the  comforts  and  laiuw 
of  life,  there  is  scarcely  an  liabitation  whicll 
European  would  call   dcccDt   in    tlie    whole  01 
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The  people  were  all  agog,  wiinng  tlie  arrivnl  of 
the  newly  appointed  Pacha  Musiapha.  The  day 
was  the  fatal  SOth  of  August,  the  anniversBry  of 
General  Diebitch's  triumphant  entry;  but  this  cir- 
cumstance (lid  not  appeal  to  be  dwelling  on  the 
recollection  of  a  single  soul. 

There  are  but  three  objects  worthy  of  a  stranger's 
ttlteiition,  — the  grunii  mosque,  the  bazaH»  of  Ali 
Pacha,  and  the  bridge  across  the  Maritza.  The 
mosque  erected  by  Selim  is  accounted  one  of  the  most 
splendid  and  largest  of  Miihommcdan  temples  ;  it 
stands  on  the  eminence  of  the  city,  has  four  stupen- 
dous minarets,  with  a  triple  spiral  staircase,  a  mag- 
nificent court  and  ingress,  and  a  domcworihy  of  a 
Christian  church.  The  arcade,  through  which  is  the 
entrance,  is  ornamented  with  marble  and  lunettes,  in- 
laid with  Turkish  characters,  made  of  rich  blue  ma- 
terial. Several  of  these  were  picked  offby  theKuasian 
soldiers,  who  defiled  the  "  eacred "  precincts,  and 
have  left  behind  them  the  marks  of  their  depredation. 
The  interior  is  grand  and  imposing.  A  fountain  of 
veneralcil  water  springs  up  in  the  midst,  under  a 
species  of  tabernacle;  the  wide- spreading  reciangle 
admits  of  the  worshippers  freely  to  pace  under  the 
lofty  dome  ;  the  lamps  are  suspended  in  various  and 
multiform  figures  ;  and  the  sacred  characters,  in- 
scribed under  the  vaults  and  angles  of  the  roof, 
attests  the  piety  and  splendour  of  the  royal  bene* 
factors.      1   ascended   to   the    upper   gallery   of  the 
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,  after  having  visited  the  interior  widi  shof 
leas  feet.  From  this  elevated  station  1  had  a  com' 
prehansive  view  of  the  city,  the  windings  of  the  river, 
and  the  plain,  which  has  ever  been  chosen  for  the 
grand  assembly  of  the  Turkish  armies.  Tlie  Hc- 
brua  is  seen  to  a  great  distance,  winding  its  way,  in 
m  broad  bed,  among  mulberry  trees,  joined  by  the 
Tonga,  which  flows  from  u  low  range  of  hills  on  the 
North.  The  iilain  extends  towarde  the  south,  con- 
tinually watered  by  the  Marilza,  which  is  traced,  in 
imagination,  almost  to  the  Archipelago.  On  all 
sides,  except  towards  the  plain,  the  city  lies  in  a 
basin,  the  decUvities  around  gently  sloping  towards 
the  buildings.  On  looking  down  from  this  giddy 
height  upon  the  roofs  of  the  edifices,  nothing  ap. 
p^TE  conspicuous,  except  two  or  three  of  the  next 
principal  mosques,  amongst  which  the  EsVc  Djiarai 
is  distinguished,  the  long  roof  of  ihe  bazaar,  (he 
cupolas  of  ruined  bans,  and,  finally,  the  residence  of 
the  Pacha,  which  stands  aloof  from  meaner  things, 
in  a  green  solitude  of  its  own.  After  this  general 
view  of  the  region  of  old  romance,  and  prestnt  fer. 
tillty,  I  descended  and  went  to  the  bazaar :  its 
length  is  about  600  feet ;  and  it  certainly  excels,  in 
regularity  and  taste,  any  of  those  of  Constantinople. 
I  found  it,  however,  far  inferior  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  and  variety  of  lis  inerchandise.  There 
are  other  inferior  bazaars;  one  is  dedicated  to  slippeis, 
another  ia  called  the  jewellers' ;  but  these  are  notliiiig 
more  than  rows  of  shops  under  a  shed. 
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The  bridge  of  Sullan  MaUrnouil,  whose  upper  struc- 
ture is  of  wood,  reposes  on  eleven  piers  of  stone.  Five 
trees  grow  on  each  bank  of  the  Hebrus,  affbriiing  a 
graleful  promenade  and  luxurious  places  of  repose  for 
the  inhabitants.  Along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
looking  up,  I  was  struck  with  its  resemblance  to 
the  batiks  of  the  Arno,  as  viewed  from  the  Fonie 
lie  S.  Maria  Novella,  The  view  of  the  grand  mosque 
from  this  bridge  is  most  splendid.  Close  by  is  a 
caffee,  a  rendezvous  of  the  inferior  class  of  Turks, 
who  thus  enjoy  the  coolness  of  the  river  and  the 
trees.  I  found  no  vestiges  of  antiquity,  except 
piece  of  penlelic  marble,  used  in  my  own  dormitoi^ 
as  a  hearthstone.  Not  far  from  our  Conah,  wel^' 
some  walls  and  towers  of  a  venerable  appearance^ 
but  cannot  go  beyond,  in  antiquity,  the  period  of 
the  Turkish  invasion.  The  nearest  places  to  H«» 
drianople,  where  we  know  Chrisliatiity  was  plantei 
in  the  apostolic  age,  were  Thessalonica  and  Berea 
but  St.  Paul's  CKpression,  of  "  round  about  unto 
lUyricum,"  will  amply  comprise  the  whole  of  Thracel 
1  shall,  therefore,  indulge  the  thought  that  I  ant 
fallowing  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Apostle,  even 
beyond  Mount  Hiemus,  until  they  are  lost  sight 
on  the  ahores  of  Dalmatia. 

AugwilSl. —  I Q  leaving  Hadrianople,  the  ph 
becomes  more  rich  and  beautiful  to  look  upon:  thei' 
course  of  the  Hebnu  is  iDarked  far  away  by  a  thi( 
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Tvw  of  trees .  the  country  soon  begins  to  open 
the  right,  and,  in  approaching  Mustafa  Kupris  (i 
lage),  the  river  comes  nearlj  id  contact  with  the  mi. 
and  begins  to  appear  in  a  valley  of  its  own.  SflBf 
villages  enliven  its  banks,  but  the  rest  of  the  soiii 
»  left  solitary.  In  three  hours  and  fifty  bomM 
we  came  to  Mustafa  Kupris.  In  leaving  thin  'illip. 
we  cross  tlie  Hehrus,  and  enter  a  small  forest  «t 
stunted  oaks :  the  country  beyond  the  Hebrui  tan 
appears  rich.  In  one  hour  and  sixteen  niinutc(*i 
arrive  at  Ebibra:  the  cafenet  here  was  served  iji 
gipsy  youth;  and  from  here  the  Surigees  were  la- 
quently  of  that  race.  After  refreshment  and  rep" 
in  the  heat  of  the  day,  we  proceed  on  our  joiinu< 
the  Mount  Rhodope  chain  rises  on  the  left,  •») 
beautiful  outlines  of  hills ;  the  banks  of  the  rim 
on  the  right,  are  prettily  nooded.  In  two  honn  l^ 
forty  minutes  we  arrive  at  Hermaoli :  thig  :>  i 
cleaner  looking  village  than  usual ;  s  targe  Indn- 
roofed  han  is  the  most  conspicuous  object  it  contilti 
In  the  names  and  situations  of  those  villages  dir 
have  occurred  ainoe  Hadrianople,  we  may  look  for  li" 
ancient  Burdipta,  Subzupara  Assua,  in  the  conntn 
of  the  OJrysiB.  This  people  dwelt  between  ib 
Mount  Ithodope  and  Hecraus,  and  their  principal  eia 
was  Phitopopoha.  After  leaving  Hermanli,  ihe  mi 
gains  a  mountainous  pass,  which  conies  under  Ai 
general  denomination  of  Balkan;  the  passage 
over  the  tops  of  some  wooded  hJUs,  from  wl 
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aa  extensive  view  of  Old  Thrace  and  its  mi 
tains.  The  descent  is  by  a  pretty  stream  leading  to  a 
grassy  plain,  on  which  gipsies  had  pitched  their  tents, 
and  their  night  fires  had  already  hegun  to  burn  ;  the 
remainder  of  the  rood  to  Maskeu  was  passed  in  the 
dark,  at  a  famous  speed,  which  left  one  Tartar  in 
the  rear,  and  bewildered  a  Greek  servant,  who  waa 
only  found  the  following  morning.  From  Herman!) 
to  Haskeu,  four  hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

August  22. —  From  llaskeu  we  begin  a  sixteen 
hours'  stage,  with  the  same  horses,  and  those  very  bad 
ones.  We  left  this  straggling  town  at  about  seveo 
o'clock:  it  is  situated  upon  tlie  river  Vtwa  or  the 
Grape  river,  and  in  a  kind  of  basin,  which  preserve* 
humidity.  We  rode  acroBS  a  fine  country,  in  three 
hours  and  five  minuter,  to  Cayalis  ;  thence  to  Jeui- 
mali,  in  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  more.  Here 
the  Balkan  appears  to  begin  to  embrace  the  whole 
district  whiel)  intervenes  and  lies  beyond  Philopo- 
polis;  whilst  the  Rhodope  Mountains  on  the  left  rise 
boldly  from  the  plain.  The  villages  are  now  of 
that  style  called  Bulgarian,  and  are,  indeed,  for  the 
most  part,  inhabited  by  that  people.  They  are 
thatched  huts,  of  the  most  wretched  appearance  out- 
aide,  but  within  there  is  much  order  and  cleantinest ;  ' 
the  orchards  and  gardens,  and  other  signs  of  in-  I 
dustry,  give  a  totally  different  appearance  to 
poor  inhabitants.  PapasU  is  a  village  of  tins  dft*  4 
ecription,  which  we  reached  in  one  hour  and  flftf  1 
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minutes'  riding  from  Jenimali,  where  we  hail  re- 
poteil  for  four  hours,  under  ■  ebady  tree  belong- 
ing to  8  neighbouriag  collage.  Near  PapasU  is  a 
Eplendid  view  of  the  plain,  and  the  vale  of  the 
Hebrus :  a  ruined  mosque  is  all  tha(  indicates  the 
Turkish  name  here.  It  took  ua  four  hours  to  reach 
i'hilipopolis :  the  greater  part  of  this  journey  lay 
over  the  fine  plain,  wliich  is  scarcely  exceeded,  in 
extent  and  fertility,  by  any  other  in  Thrace. 

The  ciiy  at  which  we  had  now  arrived,  by  moon' 
hght,  called  by  the  Turks  Filibe,  was  founded,  as  its 
ancient  name  imports,  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander. (See  Livy,  lib.  39.)  A  group  of  mountains, 
cimously  broken,  rises  out  of  the  Tast  plain ;  aroood 
these  the  Hebrus  insinuates  itself,  so  as  U}  form 
them  into  an  island.  The  town  is  at  present  buill 
upon  the  heights,  and  about  the  banks  of  the  river  ; 
but  the  lower  town  is  liable  to  much  inconvenience  : 
the  streets  are  generally  knee-deep  in  mud,  and  in 
winter,  if  it  were  not  for  the  stepping-stones  which 
are  placed  acrois  them  at  frequent  intervals,  would 
be  impracticable.  The  buildings  placed  on  the  height! 
have  a  striking  appearance,  seen  from  a  little  dis- 
tance ;  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  ia  Chrietian; 
there  are  fifteen  Greek  churches,  and  one  for  the 
Armenians.  There  is  a  Greek  Archbishop,  for  whom 
1  had  a  letter  of  introduction,  which  I  had  not  sd 
opportunity  to  mate  use  of.  "The  population  is  esti- 
mated at  50,000,  which,  1  should  think,  was  over- 
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rated :  their  mail u factories  are  of  clotli  and  Blockings ; 
and  lliey  liave  eKetcieed  their  arts  and  industry  in 
peace,  since  the  alarm  created  by  the  descent  of  the 
Russians,  and  the  army  which  Scntari  Paclia  en- 
camped on  their  plains.  There  ii  a  tradition  in 
this  city,  that  St.  Paul  preathed  the  gospel  in  it  •  j 
and  he  ia  the  patron  of  the  place.  We  left  Phi- 
lipopolis  at  midnight,  and  when  the  moon-heami 
alighted  strong  u]>on  the  waters  of  the  Maritza 
(Hehrua).  Continuing  llirough  the  plain,  we  arrived, 
after  four  hours  and  fifteen  miuuteE,  at  Tatar  B^ 
zsrdjick,   the  ancient   fiessahara;    erery   thing  an- 


*  Thie  traditional  ascendency  of  St.  Paul  may  be  some  cdb- 
fu^  bistoiy  of  ibe  Faulicians.  Tbese  teKgiotiists  of  Atmenia 
were  tranaplaaleii  ialo  Thrace  by  CoDstautine  Copronymut 
ID  tbe  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  In  the  tentli  century, 
they  received  an  uquiution  of  numban  sad  privileges  aodw 
I  John  Zimiacei,  the  canqueror  of  the  Bulgarian*.  Thar 
,  peopled  maor  of  the  valleya  of  Mount  IIsmuB,  being,  wilb 
reference  lo  the  Greek  church,  what  the  Waldenses  ia  Pied- 
I  aont  were  with  rei^rd  to  Ibe  church  of  Rome ;  they  finally 
I  held  tbe  cily  of  Philinopolig,  and  many  viLlagea  and  caetl^ 


IhemBelves  Paulinea.were  probably  luaiedeeceDdBntaof  til 
PaulicianB,  and  not  particular  observers  of  Si,  Paul's  doc- 
trinen,  aa  »he  Bupposes.     They  were  introduced  into  Prance 
and  Italy  in  Ibe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cealuriea,  and,  pethapt, 
moitic  remnanla  of  their  worship  miglit  yet  be  traced  in  the 
>allcy>  of  the  Balkan.    There  are  btiM  some  Pauliues  ' 
lipopolis.    riiis  cily  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rains 
-war  of  Calo-Juhu,  the  Bulgarian.    For  tlw  awful  liege  ai 
niossacre  of  100,000  pcraona  by  tbe  Gotbe,   see  dmm'um,. 
Muredl.  np.ui.  S, 
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Ha*  id*  fciu.1.   i«v  >ar  ^o*  dv  twA, 
m*  ^kr  ^m  m  tm  ^  ^  AaA.     They  ^mx 


tmd  af   II       ij,  >iiiic  Ar  Aad  why  ^er  dM, 


eoBBUia  of  Earaye.  Vmmhete  iSi  Ae  «ceseiT,  and 
de  ipkwEii  cafe  «a  wlack  it  Mand^  mow  sUiui 
•»  mader  nd  aAwan^an.  Tbe  MMml  BfaMlcpe 
tes  loAj  in  ibe  left ;  and  at  ia  fertile  nNrts 
|lhe  biMBlia  and   ridiea  of  nabue.     Tliia 
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I  the  ancient  country  of  the  fiessi ;  the 
OothB  of  Jomandea.  The  Balkan  meets  its  long- 
idivitled  fellow.inountainj  and  the  country  is  thus 
■encloBcd  by  the  endiiig  ot  beginning  of  the  two 

ins.  After  traveUing  for  three  hours  in  tilis  fair 
country,  we  came  to  the  village  of  Yeni-lceu,  which 
it  situated  on  the  first  declivity  of  the  ascent  of  the 
'Balkan.  The  passage  of  Mount  Ha^mus  1  found 
pretty,  without  being  grand.  The  scenery  above  the 
toad  is  upon  a  small  scale,  but  richly  woo<led  :  out 
first  halt,  being  overtaken  by  a  thunder  storm,  was 
t  Palanka,  reckoned  two  hours  distant  from  Yeni- 
keu.  A  few  ruined  habitations  mark  the  soUtary 
•pot.  From  here  the  danger  begins  to  be  appre- 
bended  from  the  robbers  of  the  Balkan  ;  and  from 

e  immemorial  the  Tartars  have  had  the  custom 
■et  descending  those  rugged  passes  at  an  incredible 
•peed.  The  traveller  ia  still  subject  to  this  new 
mode  of  riding  over  rocks  and  loose  stones ;   and  in 

incredible  short  time  he  is  hurried  on  to  Capugee, 
where  there  ia  a  guard  station,  and  no  more  danger 
.dreaded.  This  place  derives  its  name  from  an  old 
brick  arch  which  stands  across  the  horse-path,  and 
.which  has  been  dignified  with  the  names  of  Trajan's 
.Arch,  and  the  Gate  of  Macedonia.  A  more  appro, 
ipriate  place  could  not  well  be  chosen  for  stationing  a 
"barrier.  Here  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Mtesia  and 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  may  be  supposed  to  n 
but  the  brick  arch  weara  no  marks  of  an  aotiquit^iftV 
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remote  as  Trajan 'e  age  :  it  is  more  probably  i 
lellc  of  eome  barrier  erected,  by  JuEtinian  during  the 
first  inroads  of  the  Bulgarians,  more  especially  as  this 
must  liave  been  the  way  by  which  that  Emperor 
passed  to  bis  native  town  of  Taureaium,  near  Sophia, 
wbicb  was  built  by  him.  From  the  brick  arch  of 
Capagee  we  descended  in  a  trice  to  the  plain.  The 
passage  of  the  Balkan  is  effected  when  the  traveller 
sfrivea  at  Ilkiman.  Our  two  stoppages  might 
amount  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  which  leaves 
for  the  time  on  horseback,  from  Yeni.keu  lo  Ilkiman, 
about  four  hours  and  a  quarter. 

We  now  entered  upon  the  land  of  Bulgaria, 
and  rode,  before  it  was  dark,  over  a.  beautiful 
green  plain,  as  far  as  a  ruined  and  deserted  Greek 
village  called  Carrieul.  From  here  the  road  runs 
up  and  down  bills,  which  separate  the  plain  we 
had  travcracd  from  a  more  extensive  one,  reaching 
towards  Sophia.  Tliis  low  range  of  mountains 
may  be  considered  as  an  outwork  of  the  Mount 
Hfcmus.  We  baited  at  a  wretched  hovel,  about 
half-past  eight  o'clock ;  and  the  moon  had  just 
risen  as  we  resumed  our  journey  over  the  smooth 
plain  to  Sophia.  Within  an  hour  of  the  city,  we 
passed  through  much  water,  which  1  took  for  the 
overflowings  of  the  Isker,  or  Oscius.  In  about  seven 
hours  from  Ilkiman,  we  reached  the  closed  gate  of 
Sophia,  which  being  opened,  a  rush  of  our  cavalcade 
was  made  through  the  tortuous,  narrow,  and  stony 


streets.  This  was  iept  up  at  a  furious  rate,  as  far 
as  the  Hdh,  without  any  other  accident  than  that  of 
a  horse  falling  headlong  down,  and  roiling  our  beds 
in  the  mud,  which  in  all  kinds  of  weather  adorns  the 
streets  of  this  city.  i    | 

Sophia,  although  one  of  the  meanest  cities  I  evel  I 
saw,  must  sdU  be  considered  as  the  capital  of  Bul- 
garia, and  as  holding  a  high  rank  among  the  cities  of 
European  Turkey.  The  situation  appeared  to  me 
the  most  unfavourable  that  could  have  been  chosen 
for  a  city  ;  sunk  in  a  hollow,  and  receiving  all  the 
humidity  which  flows  from  the  declivities  of  eotae 
hills  rising  behind  it,  it  is  constantly  liable  to  be  in- 
undated,  and  never  free  from  tlie  effects  of  raio ;  and, 
without  canals  (o  carry  off  the  superabundant  waters 
of  the  Isker,  the  plain  is  almost  lost  to  the  labour 
of  the  agriculturist.  The  habitations  are  all  made 
of  baked  mud  ;  and  I  scarcely  saw  one  which  ought 
to  be  qualified  with  any  other  appellation  than  that 
of  hovel.  Yet  we  tread  upon  the  native  soil  of  the 
great  Justinian.  He  was  bom  at  a  village  called 
Tauresiiun,  situated  in  the  district  of  Sardica,  where 
he  afterwards  built  the  city  which  he  called  Sophia. 
1  have,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  ancient  Sarilica 
stood  nearer  the  "  Mods  Scomius,"  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  river  and  the  plains,  without  their 
onvenience.  Tauresium  became  the  seat  of  an 
Archbishop,  and  a  Frcefect,  under  the  name  of 
'^Justiniana  Prima;"  and  the  town  of  Guistendil, 
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•itiuled   briiind   those  moantiinB   (Mons   Scomius) 
which  rise  W  the  south  of  Sophia,  is  supposed  to  re. 

f  bun  in  its  corrupt  etymology  the  name  of  Juslinians. 

'  The  history  of  Sophia  is  necesBarily  involved  in  the 
obscurity  of  Bulgarien  records ;  nor  do  I  know  that 
it  figures  in  the  annals  of  Turkish  conquest.  At 
present  il  contains  thirty  mosques  and  ten  churches- 
There  was  a  Ilomisb,  as  well  as  a  Greek,  Bishop  ; 
The  farmer,  perhaps,  the  successor  of  him  originally 
granted  by  Innocent  111.  to  the  bumble  but  subtle 
request  of  (Jalo  John. 

The  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  ^rang  up  like  a  weed  in 
ibe  Gr«ek  empire,  upon  the  blood  of  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus,  a.o.  811-  His  skull,  enchased  in  gold, 
was  used  by  the  savage  victors  in  their  potations; 
but  under  the  educated  Simeon,  the  kingdom  of  Bul- 
garia was  ranked  among  the  civilised  nations  :  he 
reigned  for  forty  years.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century,  this  first  Bulgarian  kingdom  was 
annihilated  by  the  prowess  of  Basil  II. ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  chiefs  and  their  followers,  the 
inhabitants  of  that  wild  and  extensive  country  were 
reduced  to  the  allegiance  of  the  Byzantine  throne. 
But  a  second  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  was  re-established 
in  I  ItiS,  and  Calo  John  was  seated  on  the  throne. 
This  savage  hero  awed,  for  a  while,  the  empire  of  the 
East,  until  be  sank  under  tbe  aims  and  reputation  of 
the  Emperor  Henry,  a.  ».  12I(i.  Tbe  new-born 
kingdom  gradually  died  away,  until  it  pas)>ed,  with  (he 
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rest  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  Eaat, 
of  the  Turks.*  But  the  liraitB  of  the  kingdom  of  Bul- 
garia, when  Lychnidus  wan  its  capital,  extended  be- 
yond lliose  of  the  ancient  Mcesia.  That  counlry,  the 
theatre  of  some  of  Trajan's  wars,  is  well  defined  by 
the  Mount  Htcraue  on  the  south,  and  the  Danube  on 
tlie  nortli,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Enxine.  But 
the  Bulgarian  kingdom  comprised  a  good  portion  of 
Illyricum,  Dardania,  and  even  Thes&aly  ;  it  aha 
included  mucli  of  the  modem  Albania  j  and  if  Buch 
a.  kingdom  were  again  estahhshed,  it  would  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  securing  the  now  tottering 
balance  of  the  powers  of  Europe, 

August  24,  —  We  proceeded  from  Sophia  over  the 
wilds  of  Micsia  or  Bulgaria  to  Halikeu,  a  ride  of 
four  hours.  From  thence,  among  mountains  the 
wildest,  and  over  plains  the  most  uncultivated, 
two  hours  and  fifty  minutes,  to  Sarabulut.  The  a{t-4i 
pearance  of  the  country  in  this  space  changes 
traver&ingan  uneven  plain,  we  passed  through  woodeA' 
ravines,  at  a  great  speed :  occasional  pretty  scenery, 
and  at  Sarabulut,  an  evident  improvement  in  the  ha- 
bitations :  the  country  then  assumes  all  the  charac- 
lerielics  of  agriculture.  The  peasantry  have  the  most 
happy  appearance ;  and  their  demeanour  is  respectful 
towards  travellers.  As  we  passed  through  a  wide 
valley,  not  unlike  some  I  have  seen  among  tlie  Alpq^ 
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I  wu  strucli  with  the  abundance  of  csltle  and  f 
comparative  niimberB  of  the  population.  The  moniu 
ttUHH  on  each  side  cIoec  in  the  valley  beyond  Sharkeu, 
8iid  it  appears  to  end  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  In 
three  hours  from  Sarabulut,  wc  arrived,  in  the  dsrk, 
at  Sharkeu. 

August  25. — We  left  tliis  rural  town  soon  after 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  passed  through  a 
well-watered  grassy  plain,  which  also  abounded  in 
melons.  We  entered,  after  an  hour  anil  a  half,  a 
mountainous  passage,  and  by  a  rugrged  road  came 
down  upon  Aspalanka,  where  there  is  a  large  castle- 
fortress.  It  required  us  five  hours  and  a  quarter  to 
reach  the  half-way  ban  to  Nissa,  We  then  continue 
through  mountain  paths,  amongst  trees  and  shrubs, 
to  tile  top  of  the  pass  ;  from  wheni^e  is  a  view  of 
Nissa  and  the  plain  in  which  it  stands.  After  emerg- 
ing from  the  woody  pasBea  we  arrived  at  a  four-sided 
building  faced  with  human  skulls :  I  counted  about 
600  on  each  side:  this  is  the  ferocious  monument 
erected  over  the  vanquished  rebel  Servians  —  a  mo- 
nument, however,  of  their  present  independence  as 
well  as  of  Turkish  barbarism.  After  five  hours  of 
riding  from  the  half-way  han,  we  arrived  weary  at 
Nissa.  The  attention  of  the  enquiring  traveller  is 
first  awakened  here  by  finding  himself  at  the  native 
place  of  the  first  Christian  Emperor.  It  seems  now 
to  be  allowed  by  all  crltica,  that  Constantine  was. 
born  at  Naissua,  which  is  certainly  a  town  of  ancies 
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Mcesia:  it  was  one  of  the  great  manufactorieB  of 
arms  during  the  reigD  of  the  euccesaocB  of  Congtan- 
(iiie.  Not  a  vestige  of  antiquity,  that  I  could  see, 
marks  this  now  as  the  Bite  of  a  town  of  antiquity.  Its 
situation,  however,  was  well  chosen  upon  the  bsnka  of 
a  clear  running  river,  now  the  Nissava,  and  perhapE 
formerly  called  the  Brongns :  it  was  once  considered  . 
aE  the  capital  of  Servia,  although  modem  geography  J 
has  limited  that  country  by  the  left  bank  of  th«i>l 
Morava.  At  present  this  town  contains  about  200Q' 
houses,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  are  Turkbh. 
The  bazaar  is  chiefly  furnislied  with  fur  sldna,  which 
the  people  wear  even  in  the  oppressive  heats  of  sum- 
mer. The  river,  which  runs  through  an  extrenw)  J 
part  of  the  town,  is  passed  b;  a  wooden  bridge,  £ 
is  defended  by  some  inferior  fortifications.  Havingil 
several  hours  and  a  night  to  spend  at  Nissa,  1  had' 
recourse  to  the  "Caja"  ot"huifiser"  of  the  governor, 
to  procure  a  "  conak."  A  Christien  woman  was  the 
victim  of  the  billet,  and  was  rudely  ordered  to  put 
her  house  in  order  for  our  reception.  This  in* 
convenience  I  endeavoured  to  repair,  bv  acting  be 
widely  different  from  a  Turk  aa  posiible.  The  only 
time  I  ever  heard  a  liissing  from  the  Turkish  boys, 
was  in  this  town,  which,  however,  I  found  it  easy 
and  safe  to  resent. 

August  2(5.  —  After  a   comfortable   night's   lodg- 
ng  at  Nissa,  and  the  unknown  Ibxuries  of  ■  decent 
f  meal,  we  proceeded  across  the  river,  and  aoon  came 
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upon  a  moor  where  many  gipsiee  were  e 
They  ran  out  of  their  tattered  tenls,  half  naked,  to 
beg,  aod  scrambled  with  itll  their  might  for  a  few 
[idrahs.  In  looking  back  upon  Nissa,  1  could  not 
but  admire  the  beauty  of  ita  situation.  The  moun- 
tains which  rise  above  and  beymicl  it,  fall  away  on 
ihe  left  ititu  a  fertile  plain,  (perhaps  the  fcene  of 
Claudius's  victory  over  the  Goths  in  269)  :  this  plain 
continues  to  attract  admiration,  whilst  the  eountry 
on  the  right  is  wild  and  unculliTated.  In  two  hours 
we  arrived  at  a  cafenet,  where  a  bridge  atande  over 
a  clear  stream, —  a  pleasant  place  of  repose;  the 
road  soon  after  this  falls  in  with  the  Morava,  runiring 
through  a  rich  vale,  thick  with  trees  and  foUage- 
The  forests  of  Servia  appear  on  the  opposite  side. 
After  _^ufi  Hourt  traveUing  from  Nissa,  we  arrived  at 
the  village  of  Alexintha  :  wooded  scenery  on  both 
aides  the  road  continues  until  Resia,  a  small  village, 
situated  in  a  deep  hollow,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  han.  This  hot  joomey  from  Alcxintha  was  per- 
formed in  three  Jiours  and  thirty.five  minutes.  1  found 
Resna  all  alive  with  the  continued  arrivals  and  de- 
partures of  the  Servian  peasants  towards  a  village  about 
three  hours  distant,  called  Picol.  This  was  the  eve  of 
the  great  fete  of  the  Pauaghia,  the  Assumption ;  a 
legend  received  as  eagerly  by  the  Greek  as  it  was  by 
the  Latin  church.  ^The  costume  of  the  women  was 
the  perfection  of  what  I  had  witnessed  ever  Bince  my 
I   Approach  to  the  Balkan.     They  suspend  round  their 
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breasts  and  down  iheir  backs  long 

strung  togetherj  and  put  upon  cloth  or  velvet. 

times,  an  incredible  weight  of  this 

in  metallic  folds  upon  the  bead,  spread  over  a  kind 

of  hat,  like   the  head-corering  of  a  Chineee  man- 

(larin  or  Indian.    Some  of  tlie  better  dressed  women, 

especiaHy  the  young  women  1  saw,  must  have   car- 

lied  thus  about   their  petBons   an   amount  of  1000 

or  1200  piastres.     I  supposed  it  was  in  this 

they  carried  their  dowries. 

Leaving  this  grotesque  and  pious  throng 
tinue  their  pilgrimage,  some  on  foot,  others  ia, 
carts  and  on  horses,  we  took  our  way  through 
fine  woods  towards  logodina.  The  sun  set  beattl 
lifully  behind  the  Bosnian  hills.  In  Ihree  Ai>ut# 
and  forty-five  miiitttee  we  came  to  Paracini  hy 
night :  we  passed  the  Morava  at  a  village  of  tbfU 
name,  (with  the  addition  of  Kupris,)  oter  a  long 
broken-down  wooden  bridge ;  we  continued  for  a 
short  way  along  its  banks,  and  saw  by  the  pale  moon. 
light  [he  remains  of  two  impaled  bodies  cloee  by  the 
road.  Such  disgusting  sights  are  not  yet  removed 
from  the  eyes  of  the  traveller:  meanwhile,  the  Ser. 
are  daily  becoming  more  independent ;  they 
e  the  authority  of  the  Turks,  asscwiie  an  air  of 
■boldness  in  the  face  of  a  I'srtar,  and  make  tlieir 
I  imrn  laws.  In  two  hourt  and  thirty  minutes  from 
e  arrived  at  logodina.  This  toivn  is  built 
I  apon  a  totally  diflerent  plan  to  the  Turkish  town*: 


I 
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■he  streets,  inaleftd  of  b«ng  uneommoQly  narron, 
ate  uncommonl}'  broad ;  tliej  are  roughly  paved, 
and  the  habitaliona  appear  like  rows  of  tiled  shambles. 
A  deepo tic-looking  mosque  rises  above  them  all ;  but 
upon  approaching,  it  is  found  to  be  abandoned,  an<t 
fast  falling  into  nuns.  Here  we  were  obliged  la 
lower  our  tone  or  run  ibe  risk  of  getting  no  horEcs; 
it  required  an  argument  and  some  perBuasion  to 
obtain  a  little  milk  and  a  few  eggs,  —  such  are,  gene~ 
nerally,  the  first  saUiee  of  a  rude  independence. 
Through  forests  we  ascended  and  deaeended  to  a 
village  prettily  situated  among  some  cultivated  fields ; 
the  road  then  runs  through  the  middle  of  a  forest, 
which  reminds  one  of  travelling  near  Fontainbleau. 
The  next  village  is  Batchukina,  where  we  reposed 
for  some  hours,  and  changed  a  few  of  our  horses ; 
these  six  Turkish  hours  from  logodina  occupied 
us  in  riding  Jbnr  knurt  and  ttiirtg  minules.  At 
Batchukina  the  mud  houses  are  whitewashed,  and 
a  greater  sense  of  comfort  displayed  in  the  inte- 
rior, la  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  we  travelled 
through  forests  to  the  village  of  Radsba,  and  here 
observed  the  manner  in  which  tlic  Christians  of 
that  country  delight  l'>  honour  the  Virgin,  The 
inhabitants  were  dancing  to  the  sound  of  a  lyre, 
except  such  of  them  as  coidd  not  stand  upright  from 
too  copious  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus ;  two  of  such  ac. 
companied  us  to  the  border  of  the  forest,  through 
which  the  path  lay  to  Hassan  Falancha.      Wt:  rode 
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for  three  hours  by  night  through  this  gloomy  region, 
and  1  seldom  experienced  a  more  expressivt  silence. 
The  place  at  which  we  arrived  a»  the  inoon  began  to 
rise  was  a  Btraggliog  village,  surrounded  by  eora- 
Htsckj ;  here  we  slept  a  few  hours  on  the  mats  of  the 
cafenetj  and  resumed  our  journey  through  the  woods 
at  four  o'clo'ck  in  the  morning.  In  three  hours  and 
twenty-five  minute*  we  came  to  the  village  of  Kolar 
Palancha  —  afewhuta,  huiit  on  the  edge  of  the  forests, 
but  a  beautiful  mountain  dde  running  behind  tbein  ; 
a  quantity  of  lambs  were  roastiug,  which  afforded 
ua  a  rare  repast.  After  riding  about  two  hours,  we 
emerged  from  the  immense  forest  through  whidi  we 
had  travelled,  with  Utile  interruption,  from  Nissa. 
The  plains  of  Hungary  and  the  far.rolling  Danube 
hnrBt  upon  the  view,  and  it  appeared  as  if  we  had 
now  reached  another  section  of  the  globe.  The 
Danube  fills  the  spacious  plain  like  a  tlood,  and 
encircles  the  islands  of  its  own  creation,  so  that  it  is 
easy  sometimes  to  fancy  oneself  on  the  shores  of 
some  great  lake  or  ocean.  In  two  hours  and  ihirly 
minutet  from  Kola  we  reached  Hissarjick,  the  last 
post  station  on  the  road  lo  Belgrade.  Here  we  found 
fruit  in  abundance,  and  some  signs  of  civilization. 
I  The  road  strikes  across  tile  valley  and  mountains 
I  vhich  are  encircled  by  the  Danube,  hut  left  un- 
I  touched  by  its  floods,  The  scenery  is  beautiful  as 
IS  Chesma,  and  continues  such  until,  from  the  top 
1^  of  the  last  descent,  we  descry  Belgrade  and  Scmlin. 
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I  yTe  descend  ihe  naked  hill,  and  view  ihe  "rudehut*.^ 
I  which,  Bince  the  time  of  Trajan,  have  characterised 
[  the  low  banks  of  the  Danube. 

In  ihreK  hours  and  ihirtg  minutes  from  Hissar. 

jick,  we  arrived  at  Belgrade.  From  an  enumeration 
of  the  hours  as  set  down  in  this  diary,  it  will  appeat 
that  we  wtre  nearly  nmelj/-Jife  kourn  on  horseback, 
to  accomplish  the  139  Turkish  saharts  from  Hadrian- 
ople  to  Belgrade  —  that  is,  reckoning  the  sahart  at 
four  miks  and  a  quarter,  we  averaged  six  miles  per 
hour ;  but  the  frequent  delays  on  the  road,  on  ac- 
eowDl  of  the  baggage,  will  make  our  average  speed 
nearljr  eight  miles  an  hour. 


JoHn  Letsotn  Elliot,  Esq.,  Fimlico'i 

Semlin,  SeptemlKr  B.  1834. 
Having  left  all  the  Turks  on  the  other  side  of  tte 
Danube,  and  having  nearly  undei^one  a  purification 
■of  ten  dajs'  quwantine,  I  consider  my  "  summer's 
exDuraion"  to  the  East  at  an  end.    "And  now  instead 
of  mounting  barbed  steeds,"  I  must  have  recourse  to  J 
the  vulgar  conveyance  of  a  vehicle  drawn  according  I 
to  the  dvilized  regulations  of  Post  and  Police.      Yob  I 
have  already  received  a  haaty  sketch  of  the   tour   I 
intended  to  follow  before  I  finally  decided  to  return 
by  Turkey  in  Europe ;  hut  now  I  can  answer  some 
of  your  enquiries  concerning  the  great  barrier  against 
which  so  many  naves  of  conflict  have  broken,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.      I  can   also  lell  you, 
re  tJipertd,  what  a  quarantine  is  on  dry  land ;  and 
although  I  cannot  give  you  any  adequate  account  of  J 
the  state  of  Turkey,  I  may  at  least  give  yon  my  own.  I 
impressions.  ^ 

The  question  agitated  throughout  Europe  now  ii, 

whether  Turkey  contains  in  herself  the  elements  of 

re.  organisation,  by  which  alone  she  ci 
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int^prity  and  Independence  in  her  new  relations  with 
Europe?  And  the  answer,  as  generally  given,  is  — 
that  slit  has  such  elements,  providing  tlie  RuBsians 
could  be  prevented  from  oppressing,  and  finally  sink- 
ing her  into  a  province  of  their  own.  From  this 
question  and  answer  arise  others  of  more  immediate 
interest,  such  as,  whether  England  and  France  ought 
not  at  once  to  put  forth  their  strength,  and  roll  back 
the  tide  of  Russian  encroachment?  What  part 
Austria  would  take  in  such  a  case?  How  Mehemet 
Ati  would  be  influenced  ?  and  what  effect  would  be 
produced  upon  the  rising  kingdom  of  Greece.  As 
mere  questions  of  diplomacy,  these  may  be  as  well 
discussed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  as  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorua.  As  far  as  they  have  been 
hitherto  agitated,  they  have,  hke  most  political  ques- 
tions of  the  present  day,  been  stamped  with  the 
exaggerated  views  of  the  respective  partisans.  Am- 
bition and  duplicity  have  been  attributed  to  Russia 
which  perhaps  she  never  dreamt  of;  and  so  much 
has  been  boasted  of  the  Sultan  and  his  empire,  that 
one  might  think  we  had  alighted  upon  the  best 
governed  country  upon  earth;  on  a  soil  where  liberty 
had  grown  to  perfection,  and  where  industry  in  aB 
its  branches  flourished.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to 
vilify  the  Greeks  as  much  as  it  was  to  extol  them 
during  their  revolutionary  struggle ;  and  the  govern. 
■nent  of  the  Turk  is  now  unhesitatingly  declared.^ 
be  more  adapted  to  tlkc  Rayah  population  thftB-H 


they  could  traine  for  themaelves.  Such  are  the  < 
highly. wrought  pictures  now  presented  lo  us  by  ■ 
few  English  Iravellera,  who  hnving  got  the  Turco- 
manitt,  pique  themselves  upon  being  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that  the  Turks  are  a  wise  and  understanding 
people.  The  wealth  and  strength  of  a  nation  I  con- 
ceive to  consist  chiefly  in  its  industry ;  and  whatever 
may  he  said  in  favour  of  the  Turkish  character,  or 
of  Turkish  experience  in  the  administrative  systein, 
no  one  can  shut  hia  eyes  to  the  fiict,  that  a  Turk  will 
not  work ;  that  every  undertaking  which  requires 
energy  of  body  is  committed  lo  tlie  Rayahs ;  and 
even  the  traveller  is  indebted  for  his  modicum  of 
refreshment  to  a  Greek  innkeeper,  or  to  a  swarthy 
Arab.  In  Asia,  therefore,  where  the  population  is 
chiefly  Turkish,  I  see  no  elements  of  re-organisation 
from  the  great  source  of  human  labour  and  industry. 
I  readily  admit  that  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
language  and  customs  of  a  people,  and  who  has 
passed  through  the  country  at  the  rale  of  eight  miles 
an  hour,  is  in  a  sorry  condidon  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  that  country's  resources.  I  do  not  propose  to 
give  opinions,  but  merely  to  tell  you  my  own  im- 
pressions ;  and  the  first  is,  that  the  Turks  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  are  indolent,  and  can  seldom  be 
roused  to  any  exertion.  Whenever  they  can,  they 
commit  the  execution  of  their  aflaira  to  others,  even 
10  the  Rayah  population,  which  they  liespise.  But 
the  hopes  of  re-organisation  in  European  Turkey  lire 
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in  a  ChriBtian  population ;  and  then  the  question  is, 
how  Tar  will  h  Christian  population  care  to  maintain 
the  int(^;rit]'  or  independence  of  an  infidel  govern- 
ment. Tlie  population  gf  European  Turkey  has  been 
eKtimaCed  at  something  more  than  12,000,000,  which 
I  Btronglj  euspect  ia  far  beyond  the  mark.  It  mtj 
be  analysed  in  the  following  manner :  — 
Of  the  Hellenic  race  and  language 

there  are  about  -  .  _      1,250,000 

i,  Othersof  the  Greek  Church,  amount- 
ing to         -         .  -  -        600,000 
Of   Sclavonic  race    and  dialect,   the 
BosniaCE,  Servians,  Bulgarians, — 
,       aU  of  the  Greek  Church       -        -     4,000,000 

Making  the  Christian  population 

amount  to  -         -         -     5,830,000 

The   Jews,  Gipiiiea,   and   Franks  of 

various  denominations          -          -         600,000 
The    Albanians,  who  may    be   con- 
sidered as  doubtful  Bulgecla  of  the 
Porte 1,600,000 

8,050.000 
Add  to   thia  total,  the  population  of 
Walhchia  and  Moldavia,  now  neu- 
traliBed  .         ,         -         -     1,500.000 

9,550,000 


F 
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—  and  we  shall  have  about  2,500,000  left,  or,  say  t 
fifth  part  of  the  population,  on  whose  devotion  the 
Turkish  government  might  reckon  in  her  European 
dominions.  The  local  attachments,  indeed,  of  the 
Christian  population  are  perhapa  as  strong  as  those 
of  the  Turka  in  Asia ;  but  they  now  understand  that 
they  may  remain  undisturbed  in  those,  nithou^ 
being  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  and  they  have  the  e]c-J 
ample  of  Servia  before  them  to  show  that  it  is  poa-l 
sible  to  have  their  immunities  and  local  interests 
guaranteed  by  independence.  The  Bulgarians  are 
certainly  a  happy  and  industrious  people;  and  the 
strange  contrast  of  their  cleanliness,  with  the  filth  of 
the  Turks,  living  under  the  same  government,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  as  you  account  for  a  similar 
contrast  in  the  Swiss  cantons,  by  the  different  influ- 
ence of  their  respective  religious  systems :  and  it 
cannot  be  absurd  lo  argue  from  these  facts,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Turks  is  an  hindrance  to  that  very 
re -organisation  which  is  so  much  talked  of.  The 
struggle,  therefore,  in  European  Turkey  will  not  be 
between  the  Sultan  and  his  subjects,  but  between  in- 
dependence and  Muscovite  dominion.  But  the  dip- 
lomacy of  Russia  has  succeeded  in  misleading  Eng- 
land upon  the  real  course  she  is  pursuing.  Ever 
since  General  Diebitsch  advanced  to  widiin  a  few 
hours'  march  of  Constantinople,  we  have  heard  of 
nothing  but  Russia  in  possession  of  the  capital  of  the 
East.     Now,  if  such  had  been  the  Intention  of  Russia, 
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why,  when  all  llie  powers  of  Europe  would  have 
saiictJoned  the  act,  did  she  not  enter  the  Sultan's 
capita]  ?  The  Russians  neither  did  then,  nor  do  they 
now,  desire  such  possession ;  but  to  have  it  believed 
that  they  do,  conveniently  diverts  the  attention  of 
Prance  and  England  from  the  more  secure  establisli' 
ment  of  ber  power  in  Turkey.  Russia  does  not  want 
actual  poesefision  of  Constantinople,  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  without  possessing  Asia  Minor,  also,  she 
could  not  hold  it  by  all  the  force  she  has  the  power 
to  send.  She  could  never  be  at  rest  with  her  splen- 
did acquisition,  unless,  Uke  triumphant  Sylla,  her 
eagles  should  at  the  same  time  fly  "over  prostiaie 
Asia."  It  can  never  be  the  policy  of  Russia  to  do 
imperfectly  herself  what  she  can  so  well  accompUsb 
by  an  agent.  The  masterly  handof  Count  Nesselrode, 
when  he  closed  the  Hellespont  against  all  nations, 
whenever  it  should  please  him,  did  more  than  as  if 
he  had  sent  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  shores  of  the  Proponlis.  Neitlier, 
therefore,  are  there  the  elements  of  re-organisation, 
that  is  to  say,  the  means  of  consolidating  the  Turkish 
empire,  nor  does  Russia  want  actual  possession  of 
Constantinople ;  rather  there  are  the  elements  of  a 
speedy  dissolution  in  European  Turkey  at  least, — 
and  there  Russia  will  and  must  lay  her  hand,  unless 
independence  is  secured  to  the  nations  by  the  inter- 
ference of  France  and  England.  Already  has  Servia 
led  the  way,  and  the  controUing  powers  of  Europe 
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have   but   this  alternative  —  but  I  will  not  (rouble 
you  further  with  the  politics  of  the  East. 

Belgrade.  —  The  Bituation  of  BelgrBiie  rendered  it 
an  important  bulwark  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  it  wm 
considered  by  the  Greek  emperors  as  an  extreme  point  I 
of  their  dominions  in  Europe.  The  couutries  lying  I 
below  it,  may  be  considered,  with  reference  to  ancienf  I 
history,aB  an  independent  portion  of  empire;  and  some 
of  those  countries  have  preserved  that  character  up  la 
the  present  day.  DacJa  the  complete  hut  not  duiubfe 
conquest  of  Trnjan,  is  now  become  the  almost  inde. 
pendent  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
and  the  wilds  of  Mffisia  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  were  bh  little  under  the  sway  of  the  Romaji 
emperors,  as  they  appear  now  to  be  under  that  of 
the  Sultans.  The  epirit  of  independence  which 
animated  those  fierce  barbarians  of  antiquity  against 
their  conquerors,  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to 
their  latest  posterity.  Belgrade  being  built  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save  has  the 
advantage  of  occupying  the  right  banks  of  both  those 
rivers;  —  the  former,  the  ancient  Saras,  rises  near 
the  confines  of  Istria,  not  far  from  the  top  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  and  "it  was  considered  by  the  early 
Greeks  as  the  principal  stream  of  the  Danube.''  It 
runs  in  an  easterly  direction  from  its  source  acrosB 
-  Croatia,  and  from  where  it  falls  in  with  the  Unna 
to  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  forma  the  commoD 
limit  of  the    Austrian   and  Ottoman   empires :   the    I 
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territory  included  between  those  two  great  rivers  an  J 
the  ItiD,  WM  known  to  ihc  ancients  under  the  nam«a 
of  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  DacJa,  which,  contrary 
to  the  ailvice  of  Auguxtus,  berame  a  Roman  pro- 
vince bi^ond  tke  Danube,  preserved  the  memory  of 
Tr«JKn's  conquests  until  Aurelian  found  it  expedient 
to  relinquish  it  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals  ;  but  the 
IValiachians,  who  preserve  some  traces  of  the  Latin 
language,  still  boasEof  their  Roman  descent.  After 
Dacia  had  thus  become  an  independent  state,  we  may 
conceive  Belgrade  to  have  acquired  greater  impor- 
tance as  8  frontier :  it  was  the  key  of  the  Safe,  and 
coneequenily  of  Pannonia,  and  emi\A  not  be  neglected 
when  the  Gothic  King,  Araric,  forced  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  in  the  Reign  of  Coitetantine,  331.  Most 
of  the  invasions  of  the  Gotha  and  Vandals  were, 
however,  effected  much  lower  down  the  Danube, 
about  its  confluence  with  the  Teyss  or  Tibiscus,  and 
other  parts  of  the  present  Wallachia.  But  the  name 
of  Belgrade,  is  only  conspicuous  in  modern  history. 
The  first  event  of  the  brilliant  reign  of  Soliman,  was 
the  siege  and  capture  of  Belgrade.  The  conqueror 
of  Constantinople  had  attacked  it  in  vain  against  the 
famous  defence  made  by  John  Hunniades,  in  1456, 
and  Amurath  II,  had  no  better  success.  It  was 
then  not  only  rcgardfil  as  the  bulwark  of  Hungary, 
but   the  chief  barrier   of  rhristendom,  agxinst   the 

of  the  Turks.       It   was  subsequently  Im^h 
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snd  won*,  but  it  atill  remunB  in  the  hands  of  the 
aucccBsor  of  SoUman.  The  banks  of  the  Danube 
rise  hig))  and  are  coveted  with  fortili cations.  The 
principal  part  of  the  town  lies  in  the  alope,  hid  from 
the  view  of  the  Save ;  but  a  line  of  new  habJtatioRa 
has  non  sprung  up  on  the  banks  of  the  latter  river ; 
near  these,  we  embarked  at  half-past  three,  p.  k.,  on 
the97tb  of  August, 

The  strong  current  of  the  Save  soon  bore  us  into 
the  Danube ;  on  entering  that  rivet,  the  view  of  the 
fortifications  of  Belgrade  and  its  advantageous  por- 
tion, opened  down  the  stream.  Our  boat  was  then 
towed  along  the  banks,  accompanied  by  an  Hun- 
garian sentinel,  whose  costume  was  of  the  most 
grotesque  description.  This  descendant  of  a  Dacian 
sire,  was  reheved  bj  another  in  a  more  toldier-Uke 
garb :  he  escorted  the  boat  along  the  clayey  banks, 
up  to  the  place  where  we  were  ordered  to  land. 
Uur  ba^age  was  laid  upon  a  grassy  bank  where  three 
men.  In  Oriental  costume,  were  reclining  ;  these  we 
found  to  he  porters  who  had  preceded  us  for  the  pur- 
pose of  earning  thirty  piastres  for  about  ten  minutes 
of  fatigue.  We  then  passed  along  a  gravel  walk, 
followed  by  a  sentinel.  The  town  of  Seinlin  lay  on 
our  right,  and  a  dead  flat  running  witliin  tlie  V 
rivers  on  our  left ;  a  low-roofed  quadrangle  of  bitiltU 
ings  announced  our  abode  for  ten  days  to  cot 

"  See  further  accouola  of  Belgrade  in  tlie  "  Skeloli  i 
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t  hidf-past  four,  we  read  (not  Dante's  inscription 
over  the  gale  of  his  Inferno,  but  a  sliort  tranElation  of 
il)  "  Oesleneicliitehes  Contuma*."  It  requires  an 
hour  10  go  from  Belgrade  to  the  quarantine  at  Semlin. 
Unfortunate  IraTellera  arriving  from  Turkey,  sup- 
posed to  be  infected  with  the  plague  of  the  East, 
their  baggage  euspeclcd  to  contain  the  seeds  of  con. 
lagion,  and  tliej  themselves  supposed  to  die  in  the 
quarantine,  are  shown  into  a  room  with  a  brick  floor, 
from  which  all  things  liable  to  contagion,  are  care- 
fully removed:  two  or  three  officers  (inspectors)  eje 
the  new  comers  through  a  wooden  cage,  where  they 
remain  to  iiilerrogaie  them  during  the  process  of 
initiation.  The  passport  being  duly  fumigated  in  an 
adjoining  room  which  is  elemally  smokiiig  with  the 
infallible  antidote,  is  presented  in  a  pair  af  tongs  lo 
the  man  of  authority.  The  eyes,  nose,  and  com- 
plexion of  the  traveller  are  carefully  delineated  on 
the  official  paper :  his  bitth,  parentage,  and  educa- 
tion booked ;  the  sum  of  money  he  poBsesses,  toge- 
ther with  bis  watch  regularly  registered,  and  all 
earthly  precautions  taken,  ready  for  his  passage  into 
another  world.  This  awful  preparation  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  list  made  of  all  his  linen,  clothing,  and 
pipe-slicks.  This  is  meant  to  be  made  accurately  ; 
but  the  list,  when  compared,  would  be  found  very 
incorrect.  When  this  tedious  process  ia  accomplished, 
the  order  issues  from  the  mouth  of  the  scribe  lo  emit 
one  grand  cloud  of  the  panacea  smoke :   the  goods 
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;  then  all  gathered  up  in  indiscriminate  bundle« 
I  and  carried  off  to  the  quarter  which  is  destined  for 
[en  days'  abode.  Great  expectations  of  fees  are 
■risible  in  the  eyes  of  every  deputy,  especially  the 
ravil  gentleman  who  nins  over  the  infected  articles , 
but  B  wooden  barrier  aoon  delivers  the  weary  slranger 
from  such  importunities  ;  and  to  be  free  from  in- 
terruption or  the  least  apprehension  of  a  superfluous 
visit,  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  quarantine. 

The  domain  in  which  we  (four  travellers  and  a 
servant,  together  with  a  "  guardiano")  were  pent  up 
comprised  a  space  of  about  100  feet  by  60,  includ- 
ing the  ground  onwiiich  the  dwelling  slondi,  Thit 
dwelling  consists  of  two  bed  rooms,  fifteen  feet 
square,  a  kitchen  lying  between  them,  and  a  dis- 
proportionate, but  on  that  account,  convenient  pas- 
sage.  The  whole  is  set  round  with  a  rude  pallisade, 
except  on  the  side  where  some  dependencies  afford 
additional  comforts  to  the  inmates.  Breakfast  and 
dinners  are  supplied  by  a  "  wirth,"  of  Semlin,  at 
the  rale  of  two  florins  per  diem  a  head, 
morning  the  rooms  are  fumigated  by  a  cloud  i 
sulphureous  vapour,  which  the  "  guardia' 
spreads  around  wittingly,  calls  the  frubattick. 
habiliments  of  every  description  are  hung  ou 
spread  on  the  grass,  to  be  blown  about  by  the  restlea 
winds.  The  rest  is  strict  confinemEnt,  and  the  w 
to  all  who  pass  by,  touch  not.  1  cannot  «ay  tliiit  t 
found  it  irksome. 
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Sepfemher  9-  —  BuC  ihe  whole  of  tlie  ten  di^^| 
quarantine  is  not  equal  in  quantity  of  vexalion  snd 
inconvenience  to  the  one  tlay  which  comes  after. 
The  list  of  articles  so  carefiilly  taken,  with  the  avoaed 
olgect  of  securing  the  property  of  any  one  who  might 
die  in  quarantine,  is  delivered  up  to  the  Custom- 
home  officers,  and  they  enter  the  rooms  with  the 
proacriptiODs  in  their  hands,  caUing  first  for  the 
"heads"  of  books.  Every  thing  excqit  the  poor 
remnants  of  a  wardrobe,  which  an  unfortunate  Orien- 
tal tourist  brings  home,  must  be  delivered  up  to  those 
harpies,  who  hurry  thein  away  in  disorderly  bundles 
to  their  taxing-den,  called  a  Custom-house.  I  was 
stripped  even  of  my  travelling  map,  and  the  only 
pair  of  old  slippers  I  had.  After  a  process  of  inanj 
hours,  tlie  trifles  are  made  up  into  as  great  a  number 
of  parcels  as  they  can  possibly  be  distributed  intOj 
because,  to  every  packet  there  are  two  stamps,  which 
are  to  be  paid  for,  as  well  as  the  papers  which  set 
them  forth.  They  are  ihen  to  be  sent  to  Vienna, 
"per  transito,"  at  the  owner's  expense;  and  when 
they  get  there,  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  6o  per  cenl. 
ad  valorem.  The  full  value  of  Ihe  books  and  articles 
seized  for  this  operation  could  hardly  exceed  100 
francs ;  but  one  entire  day  was  hardly  enough  to  gel 
them  "  prolocoUed,"  registered,  certified  for,  declared, 
signed,  sealed,  and  yet  not  delivered,  until  a  Commis. 
sioner  had  been  paid  hia  enormous  charge  of  tweni; 
francs  and  upwards  for  hia  attendancej  a  great  share 
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of  which,  as  I  was  told  b;  an  inhabitant  of  Semlin, 
would  go  back  into  the  hands  of  the  CuEtoro~house 
officers,  and  officers  of  the  quarantine.  Into  such 
things  aa  these  do  national  assemblies  degenerate, 
■when  they  are  deprived  of  the  power  of  malting  laws 
which  really  affect  the  welfare  of  a  people  :  thus  is 
the  "  independent"  Hungarian  Diet  doomed  to  sit, 
and  consume  its  remaining  strength  in  framing  laws 
for  the  fettering  of  all  commerce,  and  the  proscribing 
of  aU  foreign  intercourse,  of  which  commerce  has 
ever  been  the  fore-runner.  A  more  venal  Custom- 
house I  never  met  with ;  every  man,  from  the  direc- 
tor downwards,  expected  a  fee;  and  although  I  am 
breathing  freely  in  a  very  comfortable  hotel,  1  caa 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  I  have  yel  escaped  out 
of  the  lion's  den.  There  are,  however,  around  me 
the  elements  of  peace  and  good  humour :  I  can  now 
expatiate  along  "  the  banks  of  the  dark  rolling 
Danube,"  and  see  the  evening  sun-beami  fall  upon 
the  broad  waters ;  I  can  walk  through  the  streets, 
where  the  dviltsatiou  which  I  have  for  some  time 
missed,  begins  to  re-appear ;  the  Steeple  and  the 
Cross  rise  triumphant,  instead  of  the  Minaret  and 
the  Crescent,  and  the  merry  sound  of  the  pipe  en- 
livens the  "  promenade."  I  have  now  before  me  a 
journey  through  Hungary, — a  country  I  have  long 
wished  to  see ;  and  to-morrow  morning  1  shall  bid 
adieu  to  SeraUn,  and  all  the  circurasiances  of  a  qua- 

iv^mtiue. 
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A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  HUNGABY 

TO  VTENNA, 


THE   RIGHT   HONOURABLE 

THE    COUNTESS    CADOGAN. 


Mad  AM  J 

TaB  knowledge  which  your  Ladyship  possesses  not 
only  of  the  (^rritoiial  divisions  of  those  countries 
which  hare  been  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of 
HuDgary,  but  also  of  their  comphcated  History,  has 
induced  me  to  sohcit  your  attention,  in  particular, 
to  the  Sketch  and  Itinerary  which  follow ;  being 
well  persuaded  (hat  if  ihey  bear  your  scrutiny  as  to 
the  matter,  I  need  be  under  httle  apprehension  Irom 
others  as  to  the  hasty  manner  and  imperfect  style  a£  7 
a  Diary,  in  which  they  were  written. 


JOURNEY 
THROUGH  HUNGARY  TO  VIENNA, 


Tge  Huna  are  saiil  to  have  iBsued  originally  frw 
the  confines  of  China,  and  made  their  first  conqiiesU 
in  Scythia  j  they  tirsi  invaded  tlie  Roman  empire  in 
the  time  of  Valena,  and  ilrovc  out  the  barbarous 
tribes  which  opposed  them.  The  Huns  of  the  Volga 
spread  themselves  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube: 
they  were  eatabliahed  in  modem  Hungary  under 
Attila,  433—453  ;  but  the  genuine  anceatora  of  the 
modern  Hungarians  are  the  Turks  or  Magiars  of 
889.  The  first  empire  of  the  Huns  was  cxlin- 
guiehed  with  Atlila ;  and  old  Dacia,  from  Carpathia 

tto  the  Black  Sea,  became  a  new  kingdom  under  the 
GepidiE.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  only 
, bounded  by  the  Save  and  the  Teyss;  and  conse- 
quently comprised  much  of  the  then  undefined  king, 
dom  of  Hungary.  No  irruptions  of  barbariana  upon 
file  fair  provinces  of  Europe  were  ever  eo  dresdful 
.  M  those  of  the  Huns  in  the  tenth  century:  they 


»  at  length  chected  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  and 
.  Olho  the  Great,  in  934—955;  and  those  fierre 
warriorB  were  reduced  to  a  sedentary  life  in  973- 
The  house  of  Arpad  reigned  for  300  years ;  but  the 
people  asserted  their  tight  of  choosing  or  deposing 
their  Icings.  From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  is  continually  involved  in  the  hia- 

Itory  of  Poland  and  Germany,  and  the  Turkish  annslf. 
The  bawB  of  the  Hungarian  consUtution  was  laid  in 
IS^9:  in  1396  Bajazet  defeated  Sigismond  at  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis,  and  threatened  Buda.  The  king. 
dom  of  Hungary  now  was  looked  upon  as  the  barrier 
of  Christendom  against  the  Turlcs  ;  and  Ladislaus 
Wths  induced  to  carry  his  anna  as  far  as  Soptiia.  He 
;*  was  asBJated  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  John  Hunniades, 
and  gained  an  honourable  peace  from  the  Sultan  of 
Hadrianople ;  but  by  the  subtle  counsel  of  the  Cardi- 
nal Julian  (Cfesarini)  he  broke  the  terms  of  the  COD- 
Tention,  and  the  result  was  the  fatal  OTerlhrow  of  the 
Hungarians  at  Varna,  in  1444.  In  that  celebrated 
'■  fight  the  king  was  defeated  and  slain.     John  Hun- 

Piiiades  defended  Belgrade  againxt  Mahomet  II.  in 
145fi;  and  at  his  death,  which  bapjiened  about  a 
month  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  the  grateful 
people  elected  his  son,  Matthias  Corvinus,  as  the  sue- 
cessor  of  Ladislaua.*  But  the  eyes  of  Europe  were 
intent  upon  Hungary,  when  Soliman  the  Magnificent 
pushed  his  conquests  Ijeyond  the  Danube : 
'  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  67. 


was  killed  in  the  fatal  field  of  Mohatz,  A.a.  1596, 
with  30,000  Hungarians ;  and  the  conqueror  en- 
tered the  capital  witliout  anj  further  resistance.  In 
1529,  Soliman  re-entered  Hungary  with  the  avowed 
object  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  conlending  aapiranta 
to  the  throne  of  Lewis :  he  marched  to  Buda  with- 
out meeting  with  any  opposition ;  and  ended  by 
annexing  the  disputed  kingdom  as  a  Beylerbeg  to  the 
Empire.*  At  this  periwl  the  sovereigns  of  the 
Austrian  line  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Hungary. 
From  the  year  884  to  997  six  Dukes  reigned.  From 
the  year  1000,  beginning  with  Stephen  I.,  to  1526, 
ending  with  John  Zapolga,  there  were  forty  kings : 
of  those,  Matthias  Corvinus,  in  1457,  is  by  far  the 
most  renowned.  In  1527  Ferdinand  I.  ascended 
the  disputed  tlirone,  which,  through  a  Beries  of  thir- 
teen Kings  of  Hungary,  has  been  transmitted  in  the 
Austrian  line  to  this  day.  An  Hungari^ 
carried  on  against  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  little  in- 
termission, from  the  death  of  Soliman  to  l603; 
length  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Achmet  I. 

In  l6(i3,  when  hostilities  between  the  Porte  sni}  ^ 
Austria  were  pending,  Hungary  became  again  the 
seat  of  war.      The  grand  vizier,  Kioprili  Mehemed, 
besieged  and   took  Neuhausel,    Neutra,   Novigrad, 
Leventx,  and   Freystadt.      The  result  of  this  wa( 
was  a  truce,  agreed  upon  for  twenty  years,  a 
possessioti  of  Great  Varadin  and  Neuhausel  w 
•  See  Robertson's  History  of  Charles  V- 
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firmet?  to  the  Porle,  In  1683,  a  new  war  broke  out 
between  ihe  Porte  and  Austria,  and  Kara  Mustafa 
besieged  Vienna ;  but  the  defeul  of  that  armj  by 
John  Sobieski,  put  an  end  to  the  terror  which  tbe 
Ottoroan  arms  had  for  two  centuries  imposed  upon 
Europe.  Suda  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  Turks 
wereexpcUed  from  Hungary,  and  the  contiguous  coun- 
tries. The  Germans  even  pursued  their  viclorious 
career,  and  took  Belgrade  by  a&saull ;  but  whilst 
the  king  of  France  invaded  the  PaJadnate,  the 
Grand  Vizier  recovered  Nisaa,  Widin,  and  Belgrade. 
At  the  congress  of  Carlowitz,  in  1608,  Transylvania, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  Hungary  and  Sclavonia 
were  relinquished  to  the  Emperor.  The  peace  of 
Pasasrowitz,  in  1718,  secured  to  the  Porle  the  po8- 
feesion  of  the  Grecian  provinces  in  exchange  for 
Teraeawar,  and  the  territory  and  fortress  of  Bel- 
grade, which  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Hun. 
gary.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  joined  Catharine 
in  a  war  against  the  Porte,  which  was  concluded  by 
a  treaty  in  the  year  173y  :  one  article  of  that  treaty 
%as  the  surrender  of  Belgrade  to  the  Turks,  the 
whole  of  Servia,  and  a  part  of  'VVallachia ;  by  a  sub- 
sequent treaty,  made  after  the  war  which  broke  out 
between  Russia  and  the  Porle,  in  1761,  and  con- 
tinued until  1774;  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were 
restored  to  the  Sultan,  and  the  Crimea  declared  in- 
dependent ;  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Moldavia  were 
only  added  to  the  Russian  encroachments  in  1813. 
These  are  the  pciticijial  events  which,  in 


of  modem  history,  have  altered  or  effected  dke 
frontiers  of  tile  Austrian  dominions  in  Hungary,  and 
finally  left  them  as  they  now  exist.  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  seem  to  be  marked  out  as  tlie  next  rent  to 
be  made  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 


f 


Sept.  10.  —  The  first  "  Etalion"  from  Semlin,  on 
the  direct  road  to  Pest,  is  Neu  Boveze,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  one  post  and  a  half,  or  thirteen 
English  miles.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  dull 
and  cheerless ;  a  wide  moor,  over  which  are  seen,  at 
long  intervals  between,  the  large  round  hats  of  the 
peasants,  moving  across  the  plains.  The  left  banks 
of  the  Danube  appear,  at  a  distance,  like  white  cliSa ; 
fcot,  in  approaching,  they  are  found  to  be  of  clay. 
I  law  from  a  mouldering  eminence,  along  the  Danube, 
the  plains  stretching  towards  Wallachia:  a  half- 
murky  vapour  rose  over  the  horizon,  and  the  face  of 
nature  appeared  to  me  to  have  ceased  to  smile. 
Cultivation  and  corn-fields  rescue,  however,  this 
country  from  the  reproach  of  a  wilderness,  and 
through  signs  of  human  industry,  and  some  habit- 
ations, »e  pursue  our  way  to  Betclika:  but,  ap. 
preaching  Carlowitz,  the  appearance  of  the  country 
changes ;  it  is  broken  into  deep  vales  which  are  all 
filled  with  vines,  and  produce  wine  for  half  the 
table  d'hotes  of  Germany.  The  flower  of  this  wine 
it  mixed  with  inferior  Tokay,  and  thus  a  specious 
wine  is  made  bearing  that  seducing  name.      The 
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Panube  Sons  nl  the  toot  ot  those  vine-clad  hills, 
Ib  backed  by  foreste  which  darken  the  plain  at 
intervals.  From  the  top  of  those  hiila  is  a  wiile 
view,  bounded,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  by  lines 
of  trees.  We  then  descend  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
river,  on  which  Carlowitz  is  situated.  It  was  all 
alive,  on  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  vintage. 
The  continued  abundance  of  grapes  through  which 
.ne  passed,  (ogelher  with  the  variety  of  hills  over- 
looking  the  majestic  river,  raised  once  more  m; 
admiration  ;  but  it  was  the  last  elevation  1  experi. 
enced,  before  seeii^  the  neighbourhood  of  Buda. 
Carlowitz  figures  in  the  annals  of  treaties,  and  now 
derives  much  wealth  from  its  commerce  in  wine. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  schismatie 
Greeks,  who  ore  in  great  numbers  throughout  WiU 
Iwhia,  Bclavonia,  and  Transylvania.  The  Patriarch 
is  similar  to  an  archbishop  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  he  has  several  bishops  under  him. 

The  fortress  of  PeCerwardeio  began  to  show  it- 
self  abont  four  o'clock,  p.  ii.,  that  is,  about  ten 
hours  after  our  departure  from  Semlin.  The  gar- 
rison here  seems  every  thing,  except  the  250  con. 
demned  felons  who  are  employed  in  clanking  chains 
to  carry  water  through  the  streets,  The  Latin 
Church  is  triumphant,  although  there  apjiears,  to 
be  at  present,  no  bishop :  but  I  saw  the  house  of 
a  Stanislaus,  who,  in  former  ages,  had  held  that 
office.  Peterwardein  recalls  to  remembrance  the 
terrific  name  of  Comourgi.      Here  we  crossed  the 
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Panube,  over  s  bridge   of  boats.      The  majei 
ttzeiati  glides  under  the  fortress^  which 
right  hank,  with  s  formiilable  aspect.     A  conude^' 
able  population  inhabits  the  town  of  Neuatadt,  which. 
,may   be   esteemed   aa   a   suburb    of   Peterwardein. 

felt  pleased  with    the   quiet  and   respectful    der 
-jneanour  of  the  people,  and  pursued  my  way, 

}nlight,    over  a  flat  country,  to  Altker. 
bovez,  and  tho  long  straggling  village  of  KJsheyi 
mcceed,  and  then  To^xilya;  after  passing  which, 
ft  fair  rate  of  posting,  we  came  to  Theresianopel. 

The  name  of  this  town  points  out  its  founde 
restorer ;  but  although  it  be  blended  with  the  n 
of  so  great  an  Empress,  it  is  doomed  to  eternal  ob- 
livion.     A  traveller  may,  by  chance,  rescue  it  from 
the  sandy  desert  in  which  it  stands,  and  point  it 
on  the  PoBt  map,  but  its  rank  among  tlte 
a  village.      1  saw  it,  too^  to  advantage, 
held,  as  I  passed  through.     At  about  an  hour  fr 

I  last  hut,  we  stuck  fast  in  the   sand,   and 
obUged  to  send  for   additional  horses,    to    drag 
through  to  Melycut. 

The  costume  of  the  peasantry,  in  thi 
region,  ie  wild  and  fantastic.  A  pair  of  im 
,  having,  at  a  distance,  the 
1  large  sack  are  drawn  round  the  wi 
and  rest  upon  the  hips.  A  short  jerkin  is 
ally  10  af^tisled,  as  to  leave  the  waist  e 
naked,  and  tho  brotm  skin  gives  it  the  appearal 

a  little  distance,  of  a  broad  belt  of  lesdwix. 
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is  a  large  circular  olyect,  with  the  rim  tuTned4| 
ftU  round,  but  which,  I  presume,  may  be  unfolded 
al  pleasure,  so  as  U  serve  the  purpose  of  an  um- 
breila.  Under  this  hat  flows  a  quantity  of  hair, 
which,  although  like  the  Germans,  "  mtils  corns," 
I  otteo  found  black.  In  this  way  the  postilions  ap- 
pear from  Theresianopel  to  near  Pest.  It  is  a  me- 
lancholy journey  from  Theresianopel  to  MelycuL 
The  latter  is  one  of  those  large  villageR  which  cbarac 
lerise  the  whole  of  Hungary.  On  either  aide  of  a 
broad  sandy  "route,"  are  placed  at  intervals  {^  not  irre- 
gular) the  clean-looking  tvtiitened  huts  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  gable  end  is  always  made  the  front  of  the 
bouse,  withoneor  two  windowsinit;  theentrauceis 
ilOQg  the  side,  and  an  open  spsce,  which  separates 
it  from  its  neighbours,  serves  the  good  housewife 
for  the  scene  of  her  industry :  trees  are  often  planted 
in  rows  before  the  cottages,  and  some  attention  is 
paid  to  gardens.  This  manner  of  building  their 
towns  and  villager  is  so  universally  adopleil,  that, 
even  at  Buda,  the  first  objects  that  catch  the  eye,  in 
looking  across  the  Danube  from  Pest,  are  the  gable 
ends  of  the  houses.  At  Melycut  much  hemp  is 
grown ;  after  leaving  it,  the  country  becomes  fine  in 
ila  very  wildness,  but  tfae  sand  continues  deep  to 
Holas.  At  this  place  we  slept,  liaving  fonod  a  coiC' 
fortable  "gasthaus." 

In  the  morning  we  passed  a  large  pool,  which 
abounded  in  wild  ducks,  and  pursued  our  journey 
slowly,  thrQi^'\\  ^Miil,  ui  l^ixak.;    in  looking  over 
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these  iramenEe  tracts  of  barren  country,  the  thoughte   J 
are    somelimea    led   to   attempt    an   adjustment    irf  I 
the  economy   of  creation  :    why  is   all  this  portion  I 
of  Europe   rendered  by  soroe   operations  of  n 
unfit     for    human    loil  ?       The    waters    appear   wl 
have   rolled   smoothly  over  that  section  of  the  globefl 
which   lies   between  the  temperate  and  frigid  zone^  ^ 
BO  that  a  truveUer  may  go  from  the  Danube  ti 
confines  of  China,  without  encountering  a  hiU.     In 
Poland,   in  many  parts  of  the  North   of  Germany, 
and   wherever   in    Russia  observing  travellers  have 
penetrated,  sand,  or  soil  in  the  transition  from  sand, 
la   the   geological  feature.      When,   therefore,  those 
regions  were  not  wanted  for  man's  abode,  but  it  waa 
rather  desirable  that  he  should  advance  where  nature 
had  made  a  more  ample  provision,  the  whole  waa, 
perhaps,  as  barren  and  hopeless  as  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Arabia  and  Africa  are  at  present ;  but  the   ten- 
dency of  Nature's  operations  is  to  recover  this  de- 
fect, and   that,   perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the  wants 
and  numbers  of  mankind.      I  observed,  in  journey- 
ing towards  lazak   especially,   many  plots  and   hol- 
lows greener  than  tlte  rest   of  the  country ;  and, 
wherever   this  was   the   case,   the  effect    had    been 
caused  by  the   greater    abundance  of  water.     Some 
dry  poob  had  even  perfectly  formed  clay,  and  several 
tracts,  I  obeerved,  had  already  been  recovered  frou 
•andy   barrenness,   by  the  unassisted  operations    of 
nature.     The  falling  of  rain,  therefore,  for  manf 
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ccDtailcf,  will  materially  change  the  face  of  diii 
country.  Another  operation  ii  the  effect  of  wind^ 
which  blaiTB  the  loose  sand  continually  from  the 
surface,  and  thus  aids  the  maiBture  in  its  recovering 

efforts.  Whilst  these  things  are  going  on,  almost 
imperceptibly,  in  the  aaniiy  plains,  the  hard  rocks 
are  decomposing,  and  making  «til]  more  room  for 
man ;  and  it  i«  a  subject  not  unworthy  of  tbe 
Chriatian'a  attention,  thus  to  follow  the  provisions 
which  an  all-wise  Providence  has  made  for  supply- 
ing the  increasing  wants  of  his  creatures.  These 
reflections  were  suggested  to  my  mind,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  e^ery  thing  that  is  attractive  in  nature  ; 
and,  upon  turning  aside  from  tlie  path  in  which  I 
walked,  ande-decp  in  sand,  to  see  a  small  portion 
turning  to  clay. 

At  Iszak  the  road  becomea  a  little  better,  and  so 
continues  ihrougli  Szabad  Sxallai  to  Kan  S[.  Mik- 
loa ;  this  place  contains  400U  inhabitants,  and  has 
lately  got  a  new  Stadt-haus.  A  wearisome  stage 
of  five  hours,  flowing  through  deep  sand  again,  but 
EOmelimes  mixed  with  gravel,  brought  us  to  Sorok- 
sar.  We  were  now  again  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  and  within  a  stage  of  Pest.  The  moun- 
tains which  soon  began  to  appear,  were  as  if  some 
entirely  new  creation  had  sprung  up,  so  long  had 
I  been  looking  over  boundless  plains.  The  signs 
of  a  city  were  viaiUe  in  &e  increased  number  of 
vehieles,  and  in  the  activity  of  their  raotions.     A 
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bold  rock  Rist  announceE  the  old  capital  of  Husgaiy,  , 
and  towering  steeples  soon  tell  tiie  stranger  that  he  J 
is  approaching  lie  modern  capital.  We  entered  J 
Pest,  without  paasing  either  gate  or  barrier,  i 
o'clock,  A.  H. 

The  journey,  therefore,  from  Semlin  to  Pest  w 
performed  thus : — to    Peternardein,  in   U 
{Tuesday,  half-past  four,  p.  Ji.) ;  to  Thereaianopel,  , 
fifteen  hours   (Wednesday  morning,  nine  o'clock) ; 
to    Halas,    eleven    hours    (Wednesday    night,    ten  J 
o'clock);  to  Peat,  twenly-foor  hours  (Friday  n 
ing,  seven  o'clock). 

Pest  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  flrst-rate  GermaniJ 
(own  :  ila  streets  are  clean  and  commodious,  and  1 
some  of  them,  where  the  nobles  have  begun  to  build  i 
their  palaces,  will  end  by  becoming  magnificent, 
is  well  furnished  wjtli  hotels  and  coffee*houses,  and  I 
a  quantity  of  merchandise  is  displayed  in  the  shops.'  1 
The  Danube  flows  past  it  in  a  single  stream, 
crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats  leading  to  the  a 
capital  of  Hungary,  Buda.  The  position  of  Budft.  I 
is  far  better  chosen  than  that  of  its  modern  neigh.  I 
hour.  A  bold  rock  rises  over  the  river  t 
ceals  the  city  from  those  advancing  up  the  Danube. 
In  a  deep  valley,  a  portion  of  what  is  now  called  i 
Offen,  is  situated,  and  beyond  (still  going  uji  the  J 
stream)  riees  a  stout  hill  on  which  the  royal  palaca  | 
now  stands;  but  foimerly  the  castle  of  the  kingtJ 
defended  the  approach.     Further  up  the  right  bank.  J 
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are  liitbitatiuiu  extending  nearly  as  far  ts 
which  is  covered  wilh  trees.  Although  the  whole 
extent  of  this  town  or  cit;,  opposite  Pest,  is  called 
OAen,  it  has  other  distinctive  appeUations  :  the  put 
under  the  rock,  about  the  river  near  it,  in  exiled  the 
cLty  of  the  "  Raatz :  '*  the  part  where  the  palace 
stands,  i;  called  Catharine's  Stadt.  1  san  no  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  Buda,  except  a  section  of  ■ 
bastion,  and  that  did  not  appear  to  me  very  old  :  but 
there  are  still  left  the  memorials  of  Turlush  prowesi, 
in  the  number  of  their  granite  balls  which  serve  now 
for  more  peaceful  purposes.  On  the  summit  of  dot 
rock  is  an  observatory,  not  ill  supplied  with  insm. 
ments  chiefly  made  at  Munich ;  some,  however,  m 
from  London ;  but  the  institution  is  withotit  > 
■'  Professor."  The  view  of  the  dull  flat  through 
which  the  river  winds,  is  relieved  when  we  turn 
Inwards  tlie  west  and  north,  and  see  the  ralleys  clad 
with  vines  "so  thick,  that  they  laugh  and  sing." 
But  the  sun  set  in  all  the  murliiness  of  a  northern 
almospliere,  and  I  began  to  feel  that,  although  I  had 
now  got  to  the  better  land  of  civiiisation,  I  had  lost 
ilie  softness  and  beauty  of  the  clime  of  the  East. 

The  first  public  institution  I  saw  at  Pest  was  ilu- 
-'  Chelsea  Hospital"  of  Hui^ary.  This  was  founded 
hy  tlie  Emperor  Charles  VI.,  as  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion imports,  for  the  "  tnilites  neitio  eonfeetog,"  &c. 
The  artillery  barracks  were  erected  hy  the  Emperor 
■loseph:  a  spacious  court,  having  four  stupendous 
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edificcB,  each  connected  by  an  angular  buiUing, 
serves  for  t!ie  exercise  of  the  artillery  and  the  piling 
of  balls.  The  Hungarian  nobles  bave  formed  k 
literary  instiEution  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
Casino  is  a  handsome  building,  and  contains  several 
commodious  upartmenta:  areading-room, an  assembly 
room,  billiard-room,  and  even  a  smoking-roon 
was  not  a  little  surjirised,  in  this  land  of  embargo 
on  inlelleet,  to  find  the  Westminster,  Quarterly,  and  , 
Edinburgh  Reviews  on  the  table,  with  a  slight 
sprinkling  of  foreign  newspapers. 

The  Museum,  although  of  a  most  unpromising  ap- 
pearance, coniains  some  things  of  value  and  intereBt. 
The  ■'  Cicerone''  explains  its  contentsin  Latin,  which 
he  talks  at  tnice  the  rate  of  a  living  language ;  aiidj 
like  old  Homer,  has  hemistichs  in  store,  and  ekprea- 
sions  "ad  obaenuia."  Thereisaseries  of  medals  and 
coins  of  all  the  kings  of  Hungary,  followed  by  the 
ijucuession  of  Austrian  Dukes  and  Emperors.  1  only 
Ktojipeil  for  a  moment  at  those  of  Matthias  C'orvinue, 
and  John  Hunniades  :  two  spurious  medals  of  Attila 
dad  nearly  deceived  me;  and  someof  Napoleon's,  raJR' 
gledwith  the  Honse  of  Austria,  at  first  surprised  me. 
A  fragmcntof  the  triumphal  car  in  which  thesplendid.  I 
buiierfly  entered  Paris,  is  preserved  m  a  relic.  W 
are  told  in  a  Liitin  inscription,  that  it  belonged  1 
the  "  Currus  "  of  the  "  Oalliarum  vmirpiitor,'^ 
Then,  why  not  throw  his  medal  out  from  among  ti 
18?     A  immber  i 


"(tii  lores"  and  some  few  Roman  antiquiiies  1 
iliiposed  in  cases ;  all  found,  atdd  our  Latin  inter- 
yrvtct,  in  liungary,  wid  being  "  plus  roille  arnorum" 
ill  antiquity.  A  very  useful  coUeetion  of  birds,  fishee, 
bessin, —  ail  Datives  of  Hungary,  —  forms  another 
'Eepartinent  of  this  museum  ;  besides  minerals  ami 
fossils  found  or  dug  ap  within  the  limits  of  tlir 
kingdoTii.  The  library  contains  nothing  rare  or 
curiouK,  except  the  prayer-book  of  Manillas  Corvinus. 
and  a  few  MSS.  of  the  ScripEures,  not  vefy  old.  Tht- 
book  department  bts  received  the  leasl  ailenlion : 
the  librarian  complained  that  he  could  get  nobody 
[o  listen  to  his  repreEenlations  of  the  room  being  too 
small  fur  depositing  his  treasures:  but  he  livea  in 
hopes  that  some  relief  maj  be  at  length  given  to  the 
oppressed  community  of  readers.  Pest,  with  Offen 
anri  all  the  suburbs  on  both  sides  of  the  Danube, 
may  contain  a  population  of  100,000  souls.  I  left 
it  as  soon  as  the  bridge  of  boats  was  joined  in  tbe 
morning. 

After  clearing  the  habitations  of  Offen,  llie  road 
lies  between  the  Danube  and  a  range  of  hills  trhosc- 
roots  are  planted  with  vines.  Sometimes  those  hills 
recede,  and  ascend  to  the  rank  of  mountains.  They 
are  not  nnfreijuently  clothed  with  wood  ;  and  in 
going  the  Srsi  two  stages  to  Vorosvar  and  Neudorf, 
tliere  is  often  room  for  admiration.  At  the  latter 
villajte  I  saw  more  Turkish  cannon-balls  of  granite  ; 
and  1  recollected  having  seen  similar  ones  at  Otranto ! 
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Europe  hail  then  reason  tu  be  olarmcil,  and  Chrii 
t&nity,  as  it   then  was,  might  shudder.      The  fatii 

es  oil  the  Dawube,  like  Comorn,  come 
aiglil  of  the  traveller,  but  the  road  leaves  thera  on  the 
opposite  bank.  \Vq  travelled  a)]  night,  passing  Haab 
About  len  o'clock,  and  turned  off  at  Kitsee  to  Pres«- 


A   rock  rising    suddenly  from    the  left   bank  of 

•  Danube,  crowned  with  a  large   square  edifice, 

tipped  at  the  angles  with  tnrrels ;  white  habitations 

Ining  (he  shore,  and  studding  the  declivities  of  the 

lill  towards  the  river,  announce  the  city  of  Press- 

l)ourg.     A  bridge  of  boats  is  crossed  before  entering 

le  town,  and   then  fine  open  places  and  handsome 

Teets  rather  impose  upon   the  eyes  of  an  Oriental 

'■veller  ;  hut  he  soon   finds  the  want  of  that  glow 

'hich  steals  even  over  the  most  wretched  hut  in  the  _ 

last,  and  the  apirit  which  hovers  around  hitn  as  bv  I 

^alks  the  uniform   streets  "  is  fluttering  faint  and    ] 

low."     The  ascent  to  the  castle  is  through  the  most 

»fIeiiBive   quarter  of   the  city.     This  large  edilice, 

■vhich  has  suffbrerj  greatly  in  a  conflagration,  is  now 

I,  but   yet   Is   the  most  conB|iicuoua  object  at 

Preubourg.      It  stands  on  an  eminence,  the  first  of 

■iie   chain   of  Carpathia,  about   180  feet  above  the 

Panube :   it  was  brought   into  its  present  fonn  by 

and  she  often  made  it  her  residence. 

From  the  platform  which  runs  along  two  sides  of  it, 

fine  TOW  of  the  riwr,  wtndin);  through  a  rich 
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country,  forming  a  pleasing  lariety  of  scenerj'.  The 
(.'atbeilral  is  a  venerable  pile  of  Gothic  architecture, 
but  germanized  in  the  exterior;  it  has  been  twice 
i-otiveried,  but  now  is  a  Roman  Catholic  Ifmple.  I 
found  it  crowded  with  worshipiiers,  whose  demean, 
our  Bhoncd  more  devotion  than  is  often  found  in  those 
who  live  nearer  the  Pope.  There  is  but  one  Lutheran 
church,  which  is,  however,  supplied  with  six  miim- 
lera,  and  a  numerous  congregation.  A  EecoDd  ehurelt 
of  thu  persuasion  is  wanted.  The  Diet  had  jvsi 
tinished  ii«  233d  Bitting,  and  seemed  to  be  left  bolh 
by  the  iiing,  biiiI  all  supreme  heads,  to  amuse  itself 
with  SS3  sittings  more.  The  house  where  thea 
sittings  are  held  is  a  long  pal Hce-like  building,  situsUl 
in  the  principd  street.  Tiie  proceedings  are  cot 
ducted  in  Latin,  or  in  the  Hungarian  languagt. 
Prcssbourg  wns  known  lo  the  Romane  by  the  nanie«f 
Posonium  :  it  was  declared  by  Ferdinand,  in  15ii6, 
to  be  the  capital  of  Hungary;  andj  since  that  period, 
has  been  the  place  for  crowning  the  Kings  and  hold- 
ing the  Diet.  After  spending  about  four  honi^  i« 
this  town  of  legislation,  we  pursued  our  way  M 
Vienna :  having  re-crossed  the  Danube  we  toot 
arrived  at  the  frontier,  wliere  we  were  detained  lw« 
hours  and  a  half  in  an  examination  of  papers  ani 
baggage.  Haiiviliourg  is  the  first  stagCj  and  calls  foi 
a  tribute  of  admiration.  It  is  prettily  situated, 
under  tlic  wooded  sides  of  mountains ;  and  its  foni- 
fic&tiQi»,  Mtd  aid  towers  above,  add  beastjr  laA 
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landscape.  There  is  an  air  of  cleanlineBS  about  the 
villages  of  Rogelabnin,  FJshamend,  and  Schwechat. 
After  passing  the  latter,  the  suburbE  of  Vienna  soon 
occur,  and  by  a  bright  moon  we  entered  the  barrier 
at  eight  o'clocl:. 

^Ve  left  C'orfu  on  the  lOlh  of  May,  and  arrived 
at  Vienna  on  the  15th  of  September.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  time  employed  in  the  journey  from 
Naples  to  Oorfu,  and  the  days  spent  in  that  island, 
the  whole  will  amount  to  150  days.  Hence  it  will 
appear  that  a  tour,  such  as  has  been  traced  out  in 
the  preceding;  pages,  may  be  accomplished  with  ease 
in  siv  months,  even  setting  out  from,  and  returning 
to.  London.  The  first  qualification  is  health ;  the 
second  an  active  and  enquiring  mind.  ItisaUoneii 
to  adhere  as  much  as  possible  to  the  plan  of  the  tour 
previously  marked  out.  A  parly  of  three  or  four, 
at  the  most,  is  sufficiently  lai^e ;  and  if  they  be  con. 
stituted  like  (he  four  travellers  who  made  the  Sum- 
mer Excursion  to  the  East  in  1S34,  they  will  not 
interfere  with,  but  promote  the  mutual  comforts,  the 
i,  and  the  pleasure,  of  each  other. 
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*   Works  by  the  same  Author, 


DESCRIPTION  of  the  CIRCUS  oq  the  VIA  APPIA, 
with  some  account  of  the  Circensian  Games.  Illustrated  with 
Engravings.     1  vol.  8vo.    95.  6<i. 

THE  TOPOGRAPHY  AND  ANTIQUITIES  OF 
ROME.  With  numerous  plates  and  cuts.  .  2  vols;  8vq. 
3/.  3s. 

LECTURES  on  the  Insufficiency  of  Unrevealed  Religion 
and  the  succeeding  Influence  of  Christianity.  Delivered  in 
the  English  Chapel  at  Rome.     1  vol.  8vo.     9s.  6rf. 
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